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clamours © for that which no man felt the wane 
5 of, and with care for freedom, w which has never 
« been in danger?” Springs it from a due 
ſenſe of that proud principle wichig vs, which 
points at the right which every honeſt indivi- 
dual has to rank with the loftieſt of the ſpecies, 
when meaſured by the ſtandard of nature? or 
from that factious and diſcontented ſpirit, 
which prompꝑts the woxſt of mankind to trouble 
the repoſe, and plunder the poſſeſſions of the 
beſt ? Comes it from true patriotiſm, or from 
that party. Taye, which « robs It of 1 its i 
name“ It7 proceeds fror all theſe. But with 
teſpect to Equality, on 101 literat idea, as the 
mob are encouraged for” reafons they cannot 
\ penetrate; to conceive it, was! there ever fuch a. 
day dreum? To make the ablürdity more egre- 
f gioub, yet more palateable, it is called natural 
" equality! Prepoſterous as falſe! What, dear friend, 
in nature is equal? Survey her productions: 
from the firſt to the laſt, from the moſt gigantic 
to tl moſt minute; as well in animals as man, 
what is there which ſhe has not created 
unf, even by expfeſs order of the Creator? 
Arid by that very inequality intending to promote 
the wiſdom, force and felicity of the whole? 
Amongſt the fiſhes of the fea and the fowls of 
of YE” air, ; andthe beafts of the field, the grand 
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line of ſubordination drawn by nature goes on. 
Would you give to the linnet the wing of the 
eagle, or ta the turnſpit the ſpeed of the grey- 
hound? To what end? Would not nature, by that 
exchange, be violated in her general laws, and 
would the beings themſelves be the better for 
itt? Am told, that all theſe: creatures were 
put under the ſuhjection of man, and that he, 
as the lord of all below, can have naturally no 
ſuperior but the God that gave him life. The 
argument reſts then, it ſeems, on the natural 
equality of human creatures. Fallacious again, 
For of all the beings in the ſcale of the uni- 
verſe, man, (if we except his origin, concern- 
ing the equality of which he has no more right 
to be proud, than the worm that devours his 
carcaſe), is the. moſt ſubject to the laws of 
natural iurequality. The point which places 
him at the top of the creation is certainly his 
ſoul ; for his body, whether a maſterpiece of 
beauty, or a maſs of deformity, is alike cor- 
ruptible, and rather an object of humiliation - 
than triumph. But, were you diſpoſed. to 
ſelec, from thediverſified works of nature, any 
ſpecimen, c of her wonderful yariety and i irregu- 
larity, could you fix. on any thing ſo proper to 
diſplay that irregularity, that variety, as the 
human mind? So far from there being herein 
an univerſal. equality, there is nothing ſo une- 
ne) IARC. qual 
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| qual amongſt all the performances of Creation. 


| The ſtrength of the hien is not more remote 
| from-the/feebleneſt of the gnat, nor the ſwiſt- 
 nefs of the rein deer from the tandineſs of the 
fnail, than the diſtanee between the power and 
weakneſs; velocity and How neſs of men's fouls 
and underſtandings. Nature, by unc ontroula- 
ble laws, has eſtabliſhed, that to one man 
ſhould be giwen an head to plan, govern; and 
command ; to another, hands te toil and obey. 
Innumerable are the gradations, from thoſe 
who guide the helm of the ſtate, to thoſe who 
regulate the ſteerage of a fimple ſlciff, from 
the nobleſt architect to the moſt ordinary ar- 
tificer. The harmonies of civil ſociety” are 
3 cCarrieck on by the joint affiſtance of all theſe 
| in their proper places; take thei out of which, 
and tranſpoſe chem, put the one into the ſta- 
tion of another; and, in ſhort, jumble them 
. together, oni the plea of natural equality, ac- 
cording to the new ſyſtem, and what reſutts 
from all chis? What becomes of eivil ſociety, 
and of the world? Doch not ſuch a farce 
; upon the decent ſabordinations and arrange- 

1 ments of nature, fill it with diſcords, diſorders, 
2nd death? Look into the page of ancient 
annals, and into the more ſanguinary hiſtory 
of modern times hat do they exhibit but 
a tiſſue of abfiftdity, horror, and blood? = 
3 ot A , 
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Can it be ſuppoſed, that were theſe at length 
to ſubſide, by the eſtabliſhmenc of Republi. 
caniſm on the ruins of Monarchy, that . the 


happincſs o of. ,mankind, which ought to be the 


aim. and, end of a vernments, would be the 
effect ? . Let the og hand govern, and the 
projecting head obey. Would not confuſion 
be Andern esel ? Or ſhall 3 men have 
an, equal ſhare in the direction of human 
ab all there be no governors, no 
governed? all farnilics, ſocieties; ſtates, and 
empires be without an Bead? Shall all be 
cothimon right, hd Coinition feltowthip 7 The 
comer, my friend, were it * to ruſh lawleſs 
through the void, 3 S614 not Far 10 moch 
mütenler in its courfe, as fuch à nathibet of 
licentious orbits out of their proper ſpheres. 
The wolyes and tygers of the foreſts acknow- 
ledge, it is true, no Tvperior, and they fome- 
times troop, in gfi m affociation and fell bandlitti, 
to lay ws e the countries through which they 
pals; they are, it thuſt be owned, notable re- 
publicans, and are unanimous to deſtroy what- 
ever they meet with ; but they deſtroy each 
other allo; and are bad examples of the ſuc- 
cefs df an univetfal republic; inſtituted on the 
tevelling prinelple. The wolves and tygers of 
human kind, if ſuffered” to roam through the 
vildetniete of life, wirkout any check on paſ- 
| i 
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oppoſe; any order i in a creation that 1 ** 1 — 
e univerſe 
more intalerable to its a, than any 
abuſe which power has yet introduced Into the 
governn ment of the world; and the moſt af 
loyal being would again call aut, like the frogs 
in the fable, for a king, and rather than Ty 
longer be left to the anarchy of being delivered 
over to themſelves, would Pray, for one tyrant 
on ſuppoſing no honeſt p prince would then accept 
of them) in exchange for an. 0 ot deſ- 
ns : rade 2. lo , 9919192101555 


But farther, how egr Soy abſurd, 'm 
friend, is this new. e Are "not. al m7 
large bodies of men \ compelled | 5 have gover- 
nors and chiefs ? And do, ot theſe imply com- 
mand and obedience? and 0 do not theſe argue 
in their very name and nature, authority and 
ſubjection? What are the Admirals, Generals, 
Colonels, Captains, and Subal terns of the preſent 
French armies, but heads? Whatare the ſoldiers 
and ſailors. they govern or direct, but ſubordi- 
nate members ? In what conſiſts the difference 
bet wixt theſe and former commanders, whether 

miniſterial 
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miniſterial or military? Alas, nothing but 
« thewhiſtlings of a name. Call it Ariſtocracy⸗ 
and the gentleſt government becomes tyranny: 
give it the name of Democracy; and ithete' is 
no ſlavery too hard to be endured! Nay, the 
very men who are ſuch ſtic klers for equality. 
who have even fought and bled for it, continue 
ton this very hour to make the proudeſt 
diſtinctions amongſt men, even in a ſtate of 
mutual captivity. The firſt thing that ſtruck 
me in my viſit to Weyzel, a celebrated town, 
25 you 'know;-of Weſtphalia, was the ſeeing a 
number af Republican French officers,” 
(priſoners) walking on the parade attended 
by their e ee 
receiving the orders of their maſters, with their 
heads yncovered, and their bodies bent in A 
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very un publican manner. What 1 in a ſtate 


of common calamity,” afe thefe nice diſtinctions 
to be Made” thought I? are brother, priſoners. 
tb keep up this lofty difference? Are thoſe who. 
have levelled rhe earth, ſo ſoon unmindful of 
their leading maxim? „All men are equal!“ 
One of the ſuperiors (I thought there were to 
be no ſuperiors) gte angry, chid his domeſtic, 
and fent him from his preſence. '' Could the 
old conftitution—could deſpotiſm do more? 1 
ſaw the öbedient fave” with" the molt fervile | 
13 — ind Mich 28 ſhrug 


ele OJ . W >» 
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ſhrug of he countty, and of his condition, ge 
an S0 eee v m 1 
nN 2210990) * iy 8 1 IN < Das 
M friend, * we of: wards Abt 
ee for: another; as time and circum- 
ſtance may require, will apparently change the 
nature of things: but real liberty and fla very 
ate the ſame beautiful and bitter potions, dena. 
minate them what yan willi and the tyrant is 
not leſs an oppreſſor, for altering his name to 
that of a> friend to freedom: indeed, ſome of 
the worſt enemies that freedom ever had in all 
ages and countries, have aſſnmed 6 
character. arg) 2117 io Jet Notting! 


; Point out to me the, Deſpot, chat 1 not 
called himſelf a lover of his people, ang of his 
country. Under this ſpec 10us maſk | have, 
within a few years, = an exe-witneſs, to. no 
leſs than two formidable, inſurrettions in this, 
little Republic, 0 on the verge of which, I am. 
now writing. I am far from being ſure, that I 
ſnall not be ſpectator of a * third: though one 
would have thought either of the two, former 
might have written on the hea: tts of the people, 
then WISDOM or CONTENT, in charafters of blood. 
That which, 7 75 in 1787 is ſo well and faith - 


| fully | e, Ian, Engliſh author, who. calls 
his 


h! * The thind has come to paſs. 


oA e 5 
his work an hiſtory of che late Dutch Reveluc 


tion, that 1 thall not only refer, but recommend 
you io a peruſal of it. A ſew of the miſerabie 
Fementen I Walt give you on the authormy of | 
kfiowledge. Bur not till I again re- 
femme che! w to re y, amidſt the fiery 
f nations the wrecks of matter 

and the atmet  crith of ' worlds,” ad 
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Hild dus 

We talk much, and with much 
reaſon,. af the wild N of. our Engliſh 
mobs, my dean friend. Tbeir fanguinary 
diſpoſi tiom has hean cbmpaned tio that of -out- 
Engliſh: bull-doge, which: ate ſaic to be im- 
ſatiate of blood when they have once daun it 


from the: objects of their attack. Our Britiſh: 
inſurrectiom dre, no doubt marked like others, 
by ſome of the prominent ſtatures of rebellion” 
in all countries, devaſtation; flames; and un- 
timely, death. But I did not know, how great 
an enemy man could be t mam; nor had I's | 


clear idea td what an entent human beings = 
could Lone the deſtruction of one another 


v11 


although | 


— 
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although I am not-unread in the: bloody ſtory | 
of my on country, till I began; to [glean the 
more dxeadſul annals of others, ' The ſſc years 
that have elaꝑſed ſince L beheid in Holland che 
demon. of civil fury aſſoc iated —— 
neſs, far from having abated 

heir: dire effects, are felt, n with a 
Rronger harror, from having obſerved. fimilax 
outrages in other quarters of the agitated globe. 
Unhappy Holland! while one party were at- 
tempting to deftroy. thee and themſelves by fire 
and ſword, rapine and ſlaughter, the other were 
wreaking vengeance /againſt thy beſt, faireſt, 
and moſt innocent e wel wives 
e., Bun il 45 v.04 


Init one ſide, -T' 5383 were thus 
outraging all order, decency; and compaſſion, 
the other manifefted&:no: leſs fury. The J party 
of the Stadtholder and that of the patriots 
were” alike infected (with: the poiſon of the 

metz. It reached the boſoms even f the 
gentler ſex : as an inſtance of which, pardon 
me, i I make your nature recoil, even as mine 
did on the day my flowing eyes bort teſtimony 
to it. A party of patriots had taken, and 
Eilled, in the town o Bois le- duc, one of the 
Printes adherents who had been active in the 

caaſt oo the Stadtholder. His defeat was, 


Ayans IND therefore, 
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thereford}>wkika of triumph; 4 grdupv at 
people ſoon gathered round the body, yet ftruge 

_gling betwixr life and death! Amongſt the 
reſt, were two women who had been 'fer 
water from the public fountains. One of 
no ſooner underſtood 'the® cauſe of the mobi 
collecting, than ſhe poured out about twothirds 
of the water from her pail; ' which the placed 
under the wounds of the murdered citizen, 
whoſe blood was thus mingled with the water, 
when pledging the ſurrounding. populace; The 
exclaimed;as the drank with more than ſa d 
fury, « May-rivers of this flow through 
Atreets till our enemies are variquiſhed!”* Andto 
Tuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm was this catried; 
that, as one mote example, F muſt inform you 
another” pa ot quatrelled” \ ” With the beaurifi 
rainbow, a 
mingled i in. its ; hues : : this Was nearly 
and irreverent 2s the ſling | up the figure. « 

e Virgin Mary witha red bt nnet, and writin 


* 


under the croſs of our Saviour, the man 155 5 


the ci-devant Redeemer of the : world. vir 

hit or Torr ar 5:c Ns Inne } NONE? 
All comments of the moraliſt, 0 icak 
are loſt, and all effuſions of the peaceful lover 


of mankind abſotbed on occaſions like theſe : 2 


for breaches of this ſort in nations, like old 
| and inte wounds, though they are often 
ſkinned 


and ſhot at it, "becauſe" the 1 
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ſkinned over, conceal - a1, unſabdycd.- venart, 
which gathers fixength and. virulence, and then 
again break out, Private families, we know, 
map, after ſome imminent and deadly | 
breach, reunite from policy, or principle, or 
from, ſome veliques of affection : but even this 
in a perched. up accommodation; and after a 
violent open rupture, whether in empires, or 

the little domeſtis c mon-wealchs that form 
them, tho whole; hiſtory, of mankind furniſh few | 
examples where te parties have Hneerely, for- 
given one/ancther« 1; Many months after the 
Pringe's-party had bean reinſtated in its privi- 
legrs,/ and, the, patriat faction, not anly yielded 
to. authority, hut appeared to haye forgot its 
animoſity; I had hut. too 7 illuſtrations of 


the Yo remark; On the kin out of 
ag ae in other countries, . heard 


bay voice of ſedirion, and the more than nurmur: 
Sf diſaffection in various parts of theſe* dif. 

. ' Satred be the love of _ ration) 
| But the fever of freedom i is A wild. 
25 Wart is. more defolating t than any other con- 
tagion: that of Conſtantinople is not ſo ſud- 
denly.imbibed, nor does it travel with unim- 
paired venom ſo far or fo faſt. It is a peſt 
= ſeizes diſtant nations, and. firikes with the 
idiry and the force of; lightning, Even 
Warr Holland ſeemed ro have got the better of 

n : this 
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chis [nod ato-+%u is poifons were. under 
which are burning 1 in che bowels of the earth, 
unſeen. are. inwardly conſuming its entraila, and 
walking their war to the ſurface. I was. in 
Holland when ſhe, was. preciſcly in this tun 
tion, prepared for her ſecond, ſhock, and wait- 
OOO the: ſignal of her cxpatriated fire- 
Sn (the. baniſhed Dutch patriats then 
forming a pan of the French army) ta give the 
exploſien. | Breda way taken, Gorcum Was 
inundated, and the cannonade of Williamſtadt, 
thundered to the very ſea, and prepared che 
patriots of the provinces for the 1 1 of 
their exiled friends. 


In 127 o Helveotſluice, in order to em- 
wok for, England, every countenance I looked 
into carried the marks of fear, loyalty,” ambi- 
tion, or revolt. Notwichſtanding the cautious 
jealouſy, natural ta power, and all the vigilance 
ol the magiſtrates, little knots of People were 
to be obſerved. gathered together, in corners of 
the ſtreet, and in bye- places, where i it Was 
thought the eye of authority would not pene- 
trate. My wandering ſtepa, which ſo often 


td me into unfrequented: places, and them. ] = 
as you have ſeen, make me tread upon may 
A ſeeret, led wwe to. we hanna of: en Duteh | 
18 6 male- 
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male contents. They were always to be feen 
in that earneſt and ear=approaching whifper, 
which fo often betrays its tteaſons ; the fore- 
finger extended, the button caught at, and 
held faſt, or ſhook moſt rebelliouſly; the mouth 
of the ſpeaker contracted, ſo ds to ſend forth 
only the unbetraying voice of conſpiracy, and 
that of the hearer, on the contraty, opened to 
its width, to ſwallow the treaſon, while the eyes 
| of the party 'communicating, like a pair of 
= ſentinels, ordered to defend the door of the 
| lips, ſeemed to keep N watah, leſt, as 
| Shak ſpeare ſays, '' 
es - if i r 2x” 
« Should prate of their avbert-about Ve 1 
Artizans, burgomaſters, prieſts, and peaſants, 
were thus inſidiouſly, or fearfully, gathered to- 
gether, either to expreſs their apprehenſion, 
their hope, or their deſpair, were to be de- 
t tected in theſe communities; and had not the 
whole country been threatened with a very 
'Frious calamity, it would not have was uh. 


amuſing 1 to a Gleaner, wha delights ** 
33G n To catch the living manners as they riſe. „ 


12 is not unentertaining to ſee the little ſhifcs 
vieh perſons, engaged in fearet converſations: 
whanykind; make o prevent being diſcover- 


the immediate change cher make on the 
m 8 firſt 


* 
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Knit: viewiof an intruder the ſudden altera- 
tion from an dweful to à careleſe ait as the 
ſaid intruder approaches; the tones varied 
from-almoſt in diſtinct whiſpers, and portin- 
tous meetings, to louder accents; now walking: 
on; now ſtopping a littke, as if engaged in 
ordinary cohVerfation, the ſobject of which, 
While you have wehe un hem. is changed as 
oſten as theilt poſitions.” I took notice, while 
T pauſed at Helveotfluice, that as thei? kriends 
on the other fide of the water that is to (ay; 
the enemies of their <duntry, were mort rapid 
in their advancts, while their very fires" Wei 
in ſight, and the patriots, on the Hel vest 
ſide, were almoſt opening their arms to receive 
them, theſe ſecret meetings were leſs viſihle. 
It is 4 criſis at which the mind of a confpirac 
is made up, the component parts of whi . 


perfectly underſtanding their plans, 1 lie i in Walt 
LY put them in execution, aſſuming, in the 
mean time, the maſk of well-diſſembled loy- 
alty : "for, Rrange' as it may ſeem, vice, when 
Toclled to its berght, and” juſt about to thew ir 
felt, borfaws t the ſemblance of its oppoſite vir-. 
rue, 1 the robes of which 1 it is then moſt aſſidu 
bag to Cet itſelf,” Thus, drunkenneſs uffeckt 
'temj perknite, incontinence chaſtity, avarice Lol 
pero,” ang candout, impiety religion, 
nd faction, which would i 


banks 13 
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{ from! his throne, in that moment is the _ 
dat neee 


42 
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| -Dux-ermachers, my a friend, is 1 4 
periloug, never Jo fatal, as When it thus hides 
ſclf, and would ſeem the ching it is not. 
From a ifoe, whom. I obſerve taking aim at 
me, I may eſcape by accident, by courage, ar 
hy addreſa, but from the ſtroke of an, aſſaſſin, 
whom, though. I once æne him. to be my eac- 
my, my belicving heart at length conſiders as 
& penitent friend, I am ſo far from being 
eke chat to uſe and words ee ol our 
4 whip i png Wil win KS rms | 


Thus it was with the ſeveral inhabitants of 
Holland, They had done ſpeaking. and were 
-now prepared to act, and the moment of that 
action was waited for with the ſullen malig- 
nity and gloomy paſtime which characters a 
cold and determined nature, ſuch as many of 
| the natives of Halland poſſeſs. They waited 

for their long - wiſhed revenge in ſilence, but it 
| was a ſilence that reſembled.the fearful ſtillneſs 
| of the xx, when the thunder is gathering 
| | 8 force: but the ſilence of a Hollander, when 
| auge his part is taken, is more to be appre- 


| bended dan the Ser itſelf, 0 2 * 
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gleaned an inſtance that is in reſerve for you. 
Perhaps. I have raiſed your curiolity, and 
therefore you ſhall have this dire W 5 
Dutch revenge here. . 05 


I wo brothers, on ſome very flight occaſion, 

quarrelled, and, from being inmates, ſeparated 
houſes, neighbourhood, and at length broke 
. connexion: their alienation was neither ſoft- 
ened, nor embittered by correſpondence. After 
about eleven years paſt in this manner, one of 
the brothers married a beautiful woman. The 
ſingle brother, who had been watching his op- 
portunity of vengeance, made his appearance 
very. unexpectedly on the wedding-day, and 
deſiring an intetview with the married man in 
a ſeparate apartment, was no ſooner perceived 


than welcomed; the latter taking it for granted 


he came to be reconciled, and had choſen this 
diſtinguiſhed day to render it more acceptable. 
The bachelor thus addreſſed the bridegroom. 
“Brother, we have not met ſince our diſagree- 
* ment divided us, this day eleven. years: I 
* come now to remind you of the circum- 
* ſtance. — Thus,” —ſtriking a poniard into the 
heart of the bridegroom, who had juſt power 
to gain the apartment of his bride, who 
was then dancing with one of her huſband's 
friends. Scarcely could he exclaim that he 
+ Vor. 11. C was 
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was murdered, ere he ſunk down and expired 
at her feet; and while the company and fer- 
vants were employed about their friend and 


maſter, the aſſaſſin coolly mounted his horſe, 


and made his eſcape. 

Alas! my friend, it is with the patriotiſm 
that embraces all my fellow- creatures, and their 
happineſs, that I apprize you, that our preſent 
ſheaf muſt be deeply ſpotted with their blood ! 
the mingled blood of beauty and deformity, 
innocence and guilt. The ſcenery, which is 
yet in ſtore, was partly painted amidſt the 
tranquillity of returning peace, and partly 
amidſt the horrors of returning war. 

Often have I been within ſight, not ſeldom 
within hearing, of two of the fierceſt oppoſi- 
tions that ever deſolated the works of man and 
God. You will not be ſurpriſed to learn, that 
the impreſſion which ſuch ſcenes has made 
upon an eye and ear-witneſs, ſhould have filled 
his mind with materials that lie freſh in his 
memory, and bleed in his heart. How many 
towns, villages, and all that they inherit, have 
I ſeen blooming on the one day with beauty, 
wealth, content, and happy countenances, de- 


ſpoi ed, deformed, impoveriſhed, and deluged 
in tears and in blood, upon another. The 
Pictures of theſe, taken both in the one poſi- 


tion, and in the other, muſt be given. They 
hall 
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mall be delineated with ſimple hiſtorical truth, 
for neither romance nor fable, in their wildeſt, 
warmeſt colourings, could; can, or has ever 
reached them. 11 


Poſſibly the Gleaner is the firſt traveller who 
hath yet deſcribed the happineſs of nations at 
peace, and the miſery of ſuch nations at war, 
in a reſidence immediately Se, and after, 
the violations of public tranquillity. He has 
viewed as well the havock of battle in its 
moſt intenſe rage, as the cold horrors that 
ſucceeded © conqueſt. He has luxuriated 
in countries, when the horn of plenty 
filled them with ' fertility and fragrance, 
and deplored, even as if his property were 
mingled in the common wreck, the withering 
effects of victory, after the enemy had torn up 
all the works of nature, and of man, the moſt 
fair, and the moſt cheriſhed.' He has been 
amongſt the laſt to quit, and the firſt to reviſit, 
a threatened country and evacuated town, and 
has obſerved the labours of a life ! a century ! 
annihilated in a ſingle day! the deſolations of 
every work of art, and the more affecting ruins, 
of human beings ! Before he ſer out on this 
laſt tour, of which he has here drawn the 
faint outline, he had ſeen public miſery, and 


| felt its effects: his reading had furniſhed him 
924 6 2 with 
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with recorded horrors in the bloody hiſtory of 
his own country: but all this was but the 
ſhadow of the diſaſter, which the excurſion 
alluded to, has brought cloſer under his eye, 
and yet CREE: to his heart. 
75 l q 

Deſcending by degrees, in a a: 18 re- 
ceded in proportion as the enemy advanced, I 
found myſelf almoſt imperceptibly once more 
in Holland, whoſe armies, ſtill freezing upon 
the banks of the Maiſe and Lower Rhine, muſt, 
perhaps, again have recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of her great water-dog, to whom ſhe has more 
than once owed the ſalvation of her Republic; 
and indeed this ſturdy guardian ought to do 
infinite good, ſince he cannot be let looſe upon 
the enemies of the ſtate without abundant 
miſchief. an inundation of the country being, 
next to captivity and its conſequences, the 
greateſt evil. Would you believe, after all 
which has happened fince my former glean- 


img of the United States, after all the faithful 


traditions of horror, bloodſhed, pillage, and 
blaſphemy, which have been placed before 
them, that I findiagain here the ſelf ſame ſpirit 
of diſaffection grown more gigantic, and with, 
increaſe of ferocity proportioned to augmen- 
tation of force? For the diſaffection of, more 


nm States, 3 ane 
M6 2 | can 
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I can more eaſily allow and aceount, but one 


would have thought that a Republic, attached 
as is that of Holland to all thoſe things which 


the French people now moſt hold in ſcorn, 
perſon, property, life, and religion; ; and with 
the bleeding teſtimonies of rapine, devaſta- 
tion and death before their eyes, one would 
have thought, I ſay, that in ſuch a country, 
amongſt ſuch a people, who have mien to lole 
and nothing to gain, the fury of party, by 
which they have ſo often unmercifulſy ſuffered, 
and are ſuffering at this moment in every limb 
and artery of the Republic, might have been 
moderated, if riot deſtroyed. 1? Surely the deſpe- 
ration of liberty, like” that of fove, baffles all 


reaſoning, and mocks at all ſober laws. Even 


the richeſt merchants of the United Provinces, 
men Who muſt, on the : very Principles of 
equality, at leaſt, divide the labours and gains of 
life, with thoſe Who ſubſiſt only, by an oppoſite 


ſet of principles, which levels idleneſs and 
induſtty even ſuch men pant for the complete 


triumph of the common enemy, and are ready 
to ſacrifice, not only their fortunes, but their, 
families—to what! ? to falſe ideas of freedom,, 
and to revenge. What could they acquire? 
the gratification of an ancient grudge. What 


muſt they loſe ? Every thing elſe. But ſo. 


cold and ſo dark is their feeling on this ſub. 
3 Jecke 


» 


| 
| 
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ject, they would Deans it as à e % hank 
chaſe. 


But the re SA flame. is not. 3 to 
Holland! ! The Gleaner has traced its progreſs 
through the, provincial, petty towns, of Auſtria, 
where a ſlender paſſage of the Rhine ſeparates 
the inhabitants from their utterly ruined neigh» 
bours, friends, and countrymen on the other 
fide; he has ſeen, and heard the look | and tone 
of determined. Revolution : and, if he has at 
one moment obſerved one man retreating with 
fear, he bas, in the next, noticed more than 


one remaining fixed to his houſehold, in hope 


of the deſtroyer. In numberleſs places, be- 
lieve, me, a proſecbing army is an object of ſilent, 
yet obvious, hate, and one which menaces cap- 
tivity is welcome. Along the banks, of the 
Maile, as of the Rhine, eyen though their 
waves may be almoſt ſaid, from the alchemy of 
commerce, to flow with gold, the very worſhip- 

pers of that precious miſchicf would gladly, 


* % - * 


the like power. 'You cannot 5 into a public- 
IO boat, or r Carriage, but the water and the 


. The curchaſe has been made; we that ſee how long they 
comirive 27 K with their mae 7 1 
lang 
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land re-echoes with the ill-diſſembled voice ot 
loyalty, or the avowed and bolder tones of 
faction. 


In ſhort, the fever is more univerſal than 
any other that has yet raged in the world. It 
ſeizes on all ages, ſexes, and countries; and 
though millions have already died of it, the 
fury rather increaſes than abates. I have ſeen 
old fellows in their grand climacteric (to whom 
an eaſy chair and a warm peaceful hearth, one 
would think, might compriſe all the liberty 
ſighed for), I have ſeen ſuch receiye with ex- 
3 every account of a fortreſs deſtroyed, 

a village burned, or a city deſolated, even 
though adjoining their own. Like the malig- 
nant. Zanga, but unſupported. by n 5 
motives of revenge ; they Ve GR: 

Love the rocking of the battlements z: 

It ſuits the. gloomy habit of their ſouls,” 

In a word, in a circuit of many hundred 
leagues, I have ſeen a ſpirit of revolt to the 
ruling power, (whether emperor, ſtadtholder, 
or king) that riſes amongſt the ruins, and ſtirs 
up inſurrection amidſt the very aſhes of thrones 
and 3 Adieu! | 6 
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+ aj THE SAME. 


1 


o told me, I remember. in one of 
your late favours, that I had mingled in my 
ſheaves many a bloody wreath. Alas, it is 
bur the bluſhing ſignal of thoſe events which 
are doomed to outrage the feelings of every 
gentle heart. In the character of an hiſtorical 
Gleaner 1 fan, ere long, be called upon to 
afflict the reader, and my friend, yet more: 
the moſt terrify ing truths are to be told; truths, 
over which 1 have wept and ſhuddered; but, 
over which, * nevertheleſs hope (ſhould the 
peruſer of theſe pages ſhed a tear, and ſhudder 
alſo) he will find a balm ſufficient to the wound. 
Amidſt the pangs of genera! philanthropy, 
every Briton-born reader, at leaſt, will feel at his 
heart the beatitude of his particular happineſs, 
in being a member of ha iſland, which, al- 
though, (by comparative extent) it meaſures 
but as a ſpeck in the map of the world, is the 
natal refidence of the fortunate, and the almoſt 
ſole ſanctuary of the unhappy proportions of 
the globe. b 


44 But, . 
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But, however, my countrymen, and my 
| friends, are to be felicitated on this circum- 
' ſtance, I ſorrow to diſtreſs them by a og 
the fad reverſe, and, therefore, will 


| * Spare the telling, fince it be a pain,” 
as long as poſſible. . 


CS 4 . 9115 
a "TELE * 


The hurry and agitation of public affairs 


have led mie to ſome anticipations ;- the croud- 
ing incidents of the moment the now gather- 
ing, now diſperſing ſtorms of war, have made 
me break in upon my -reſerves prematurely: 
and tbat to the neglect of many a more 


paciſic and ſmiling ſcene. To theſe 1 ſhall 


return with a ſatis faction that, I flatter 
myſelf, you will ſhare, as it will, for a 
while, ſuſpend every more turbulent ſubject, 
and empower me to conduct you gradually 
along, till you almoſt forget we are approach- 
ing ſcenes of devaſtation. By ſuch means, 
too, I' ſhall rather break the blow upon your 
feelings than take them by ſurprize: nay, more, 
as our paths to the ſeats of war lie through 
ſome of the moſt charming parts of Weſtphalian 
Pruſſia, I ſhall even wet thoſe Kur with 
e 4: 


I am now again addreſſing you frons: Nime- 


ous the laſt conſiderable town of the Dutch 


te rritory , 


1 
1 
1 


— 
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territory, where, aſter having employed the 
reſt of this letter, in a few Gleanings properly 


belonging to Holland, ben the Provintes, ve. | 


os # 


will journey onward, 


« Sedate to think, and watching each event. w_ 


and, with our accuſtomed privileges, - 


0 "Try, what the open, what the covert daun 

1 Fou have i in ation, 1 truſt, my Glen, 
ings of the Dutch theatre, when the ghoſt of 
Hamlet ſtalked upon the ſtage of Holand, 
during the Hague fair. On a-re-viſitation of 
that celebrated town ſome days ago, I found 
that a troop af German actors had been per- 


mitted to take poſſeſſion of the playhouſe, 


fituated in the Caſuary-ſtreet, which the French 
comedians (convicted of Jacobiniſm, as I in- 
formed you), had evacuated... The. firſt piece, 
at the repreſentation. of which I attended, was 
called, T- think, The Robber; in which, 

amongſt ſeveral very fine-wrought, and as fine 
acted, ſcenes, was one turning upon an event ſo 
prepoſterous, that I muſt relate it to you. The. 
hero of the performance 1s a young man, who, 
ip the firſt inſtance, rabs his own father, and, 

eloping from his paternal houſe, carries his 
plunder ta a deſperate banditti, who have their 


haunts in a deep foreſt, and with fuch aſſociates 


0 ſhares * plunder and the crimes. Not with- 
Mi 99 ſtanding 
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ſtanding his companions have had ſtrength 


enough over the virtues of his youth to extin- 


guiſh his ſenſe of duty to an aged and almoſt 
helpleſs parent (and one of the tendereſt that 
ever bore the name), and even to make him 
forego the endearing ſociety of a lady to whom 
he was powerfully attached, they had not force 
of ſeduction ſufficient to eradicate, entirely, the 
vital principle of nature and conſcience, which, 
at various periods, broke forth in ſighs of re- 
morſe, and bluſhes of ſhame. '- The « cunning 
of the ſcene?” affords many diſplays of theſe, 
and in the lucid returns of his heavily- ſmitten 
heart, he teſcueg that very parent, and that very 
much-loved, though deſerted, miſtreſs, from 
the barbarity and machinations of an elder 


brother: This brother is, alſo, by his means, 


(and by the maſt equitable laws of human 
life, as well as of the drama) brought to 
Juſt puniſhment ; and, by arrangements no leſs 
proper, the father is reſtored to. the freedom 
and honours which his eldeſt ſan had raviſhed 
| from him, and the young lady is preſerved 
from violation. By ſuch means, the parties, 
long divided by the vices, are brought together 
by the virtues of this herqie robber. Forgive- 


neſs of the father, and af the miſtreſs, are 
matters of courſe, and the reconciliatory ſcenes, 
which exhibit theſe, are as naturally ſuſtained | 
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as the incidents by which they are brought 
about, are artfully contrived. Every thing is 
in the faireſt way of being ſettled to the 
ſatis faction of the characters and; of the au- 
dience. I never witneſſed the denomement of u 
tragedy. more comfortably arranged for the 
feelings. But the author was of a different 
opinion, far in the moment that you are about 
to congratulate this good ending of as bad a 
beginning, the poet ſtarts a difficulty, which I 
conceive neither nature or reaſon ſuggeſted tb 
him. The almoſt converted robber, even 
while ſupported an the one hand by the love 
of a father, and on the other; by that of an 
adored. miſtreſs, finds out, that having /eor: 
49 live and die with his foreſt companions, he 
cannot violate his oath; and that, even if he 
could, his delicacy would not ſuffer him to 
carry pollution into the arms or an innocent 
amen moaned D : mnoot 7 wu 
Now, if you approve of this role of ici, 
J could wiſh to ſtop at it; but, as a faithful 
Gleaner, I muſt proceed to inform you, that 
our delicate hero by no means contents himſelf 
with this declaration: but while his hand is 
zoined by a-parent to that of à miſtreſs, who 
covers it with tears of j JN and kiffes of love, 
he literally sos on | 
„ Throws it like a noifome weed bay. N | 
| obſerving 
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obſerving that, although "he feels it impoſſible 
to marry the lady himſelf, he cannot endure 
the thought of her living for another. This 
new misfortune finks the father to the ground, 
upon which he is left to die on one fide of the 
ſtage, while the lady ſtands ſtatue- ſtruck with 
grief on the other. Neither of theſe objects go 
to the heart of our hero. On the contrary, 
he intimates that there i is no way left to pacify 
his fears on this curiqus point of delicacy, but 
the death of this beloved miſtreſs. Hereupon 
the poet makes her obligingly take the hint by 
throwing herſelf into an attitude to receive the 
blow from the hand of her lover; who, how 
ever, rather heſitates about it, upon which the 
lady preſents her beautiful boſom (all heroines 
you know mt be beautiful) to any of the 
robbers; none of whom can be found to 


| « Sar that whiter i of hers LEW 36 
* Than monumental alabaſter,” | 5 


el men, who live by pillage and murder; 
are thus tender-hearted, I am juſtified in apply- 
ing the quotation; though, I ſhould confider' 
myſelf as having a ſufficient ſanction on the 
determined laws of the drama, to enrol amongſt: 
their mum ate of W and perſonal 
e 995 N inn NX 
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The Ruffians, however, all unſheath their 
ſwords, and might, perhaps, haye been wrought 
upon to cut in twain the ſilken bonds of 
humanity, that held them a moment uplifted, 
had not the hero come forth in all the might 
of his delicacy, in the ſhape of à rant, (loud 
and vehement as ever pierc'd © the ears of the 
groundlings),“ to aſſert bis ſole and excluſive 
claim to the aſſaſſination. Saying which, and 
a great deal more, he takes the woman of his 
heart, gently in his arms, then buries his 
dagger gently in her breaſt, then ſupports her 
gently as ſhe ſinks on the earth, where, gently 
placing her on the fide oppoſite. that of his 
dead father, on whoſe body by the bye, dying. 
or dead, he never beſtows a glance, and then 
gently embracing his robber- friends, he ſtalks 
off to kill himſelf at a more convenient ſeaſon: 
and thus concludes this gentle piece of buſineſs; 
of which if any thing could add to the abſurdity, 
it would be the circumſtance of having juſt 
before found himſelf wholly incapable of ſtab-. 
bing his worthleſs. brother, becauſe, though 
tained with the fouleſt offences againſt his dear 
father and dearer miſtreſs, he was, forſooth, a 
good for nothing brother! If this is not 
reſining upan refinement, and autſentimentizing 
ſentimentality, the deuce is in it! Few of my 


readers buy muſt _ this was carrying the 
7 point 
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pint of delicacy a little too far: and; for my 
part, if this is the German method of ſettling 


the point, I remain a ſteady admirer of the coarſe 


Engliſh faſhion of ſtabbing any body, and, in- 


deed, almoſt every body, rather than the woman 


of one's heart. | I. 


But the truth is, this is no the German mode 


any more than it is ours, as I have ſhewn, and 
ſhall ſtill ſhew, in various inſtances. Ir is the 
act and deed ſolely of the author of this drama, 
who has therein not only put his heroine to 


death for his own amuſement, but has com- 


mirted an aſſaſſination upon a much greater 
character, even nature berſelf, and this is one 
example (out of an hundred) that has made 
me wiſh, gentlemen, who have the life and 


death of their characters, as dramaticx 


writers, in their hands, would be a little leſs 
laviſh of human, at leaſt of poetical blood, 


without ſhewing cauſe in the courts of regen, 


nature, and conſcience. Not that I mean to 
attach this ſtrain upon dramatic or natural lays, 
to the produdi ions of the German poets in 
general. They very frequently write, and act, 
- with the moſt accurate knowledge of the human 
heart, and ſeldom fail to find their way to it, 
you their eos! is to intereſt ĩts ee. 


15 was, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
a 
j 
= 
| 
| 
| 
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J was, indeed. ſoon recompenſed ſor the 


above related outrage of probability, by the 


performance which I ſaw at the ſame theatre, 
a few nights after, when all was 
Nature to advantage dreſs'd.” 


It was, properly ſpeaking, a gala play, belive 


repreſented in honour of the Prince Stadtholder's 
birth-day, one of the few very occaſional events 
which bring a ſufficient number of people to 
fill the Hague theatre; for, although it is not 
larger than Colman's in the Haymarket, there 
is rarely audience enough to pay for the few 
pounds of candle beſtowed to illumine the 
gloom, and, doubtleſs, this is one reaſon why 
there is not more light thrown upon the 


audience of the Hague. On this great occaſion, 


however, there were about half as many lamps 
ſtuck over the Stadtholder's box as would have 
been placed on the board of his Britannick 
Majeſty's corn- cutter on the 4th of June; and 


even the under tier of ſconces, that uſually ſtand 


unoccupied, were filled with wax! In a word, 
I beheld the aſtoniſhing circumſtance of a 
Dutch theatre crowded ; and, inſtead of © tbe 
beggarly account of empty boxes, I found myſelf 


_ amongſt the flower and faſhion of the Hague. i 


After being waited for by the actors and the 


| audience the decent *. that is, juſt long 


* enough 
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enough to wind up expectation to the proper 
pitch; without ſtraining its ſprings, his Serene: 
Highntſs and: this Royal-blooded partner made 
their appearance, the firſt in a modeſt ſuit oi 
ſlightly-ornamented blue broad cloth, the laſt 
according to the etiquette. made and provided 
in theſe caſes; glittering in white. ſilver tiſſue. 
Brunſwick's eldeſt hope was ſhining at their 
ſide, and his Ducheſs attended the graceful and 
lovely Frincoſs Hereditary in the ſtage- box, de- 
corated, oy!” . f. g to receive a | 
Ari 291 
a Bur; alas 1 all this: was but * gay „ diſguiſe 
of a coneraled anxiety; or rather, it was but 
the trapping and incumbrance of a comfortleſs 
ſituation, too mighty for diſguiſes, Three 
days and nights previous to this theatrical exhi- 
bition of themſelves, had the Prince; Princeſs, 
and train been made the' illuſtrious: victims of 
this anniverſary martyrdom: and every mo- 
ment that was not devoted to the bendings, 
bowings, and other pliabilities of the court, 
was ſeized upon by the camp, for it was the 
time when above a thouſand»ſoldicrs' were pre- 
paring to replace the devaſtations of the laſt 
campaign in Flanders. The Stadtholder” is 
indefatigable in his military duties; and theſe, 
happening to fall at the period when he was to 
receive the compliments of the nobility and 
"©. voL. wm. D gentry, ' 
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gentry, on gaining the forty-ſixth year of his 
age, you will not wonder to hear that he 
brought to the play-houſe a weary head, and, 
perhaps, an aching heart; the more eſpecially 
as it was ſaid an heavy piece of public news 
had been received from the frontiers, which 
it was neceſſary to huſh up in his own mind, and 
in that of his auguſt partner in diſtreſs, leſt it 
ſhould check the ardour of the troops about to 
take their departure. There is, you know, a 
criſis in ſplendid, as well as other miſery, at 
which the oppreſſed ſpirits and faculties take 
refuge in ſleep. It appeared to be exactly this 
criſis, when the party above-mentioned gained 
the theatre; for ſcarce had the natal ſalutations 
been received and acknowledged, than a deep 
Neep. fell upon both their Highneſſes, and upon 
the Prince of Brunſwick. Never did I ſee three 
illuſtrious perſonage ſo oddly diſpofed of. They 
ſunk ſubdued: into a comfortable nap, as if it 
had been a precdncerted thing to refreſh them- 
ſelves at the theatre with a doze of this fort; 
and which, to ſay the truth, they ſtood ſadly 
in need of. It ſeems they had been exhauſting 
themſelves in public affairs and ceremonies, 
from five in the morning to midnight of the 
preceding day. But that the anodyne was very 
powerful, may be gathered from their enjoying 
it, almoſt unbroken, a three long acts 


of 
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of a German, opera, ſpun to the length of as 
many. German, miles. Once, indeed, his erene 
Highneſs opened half an eye, and caſt it, in 2 
dizzy. way, firſt at the ſleeping princeſs, then 
at the, ſnoring, duke, as if to explore the cauſe 
that rouſed. 17 but, perceiving it was only 
the <raſh , of inſtruments, in a general. chorus 
by gray of finale to. the ſecond. act, „he again 
bid, adieu to unyelcome recolleQions, in the 
ohh vous arms. of that, power which 1: 4s very 
guſtly called the kind * « reſtorer, of nature. * 1 
could not help a a reflection on the different allot 
.ments of human Kind, as 1 ſaw the moſt illuſ- 


trious of the audience the only parts « of it which 


ere unable to enjoy either dhe harmony, or ö 
the pleaſantry ot the entertainment, and alto- 
gether, inſenſible to rhe ſurrounding ſplendours. 
We rave about, and we are bleeding at every 


Pore. and fermenting in every, vein, for. Equality, 


.my.dear friend: we ate heating perpetually of 


the necoſſicy of bringing the. poor on. level 


ich the, rich, nobles. with, peaſants, and kings 
with beggar-—ah, God of them all, with how 
hiſtory of human conditions} 7 The worſt and the 
; maſt unhappy is probably that which winds up 
the climax |! and ſo on of the ſerjes: fince j it. is 
moſt, likely, the houſcleſs beggar, who,cats his 
a ns vader a abt Por hes 
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the 554 hand of winter fad torn off cher ſhet- 
tering leaf, in remembrance of the day 8 that 
brought into the world the brat which he 
buckles to his back, has a more exquiſite reliſh 
of that morſel, and is more ſoothed by the gra- 
tulations of his weather-beaten. companions, 
than the Prince and Princeſs of the Republic 
of. Holland, ſſeeping amidſt the felicitations of 
a theatre, or, in truth, any prince, or princefs 
in theſe times. Equality! alas, were all men 
reduced to à level like this, how ſoon would 
thoſe Who, tilt then perhaps, without being con- 
ſcious of it, had experienced the bleſſings of 
an humble ſtate, wiſh again for the refuge and 
diſtinction of poverty. N Whoſoever has looked 
on the fatigues, weight, and peril of the ele- 
vations amongſt mankind, © muſt know this, 
and it is ſtrange therè mould be found any one 
fo unreaſonable as tꝭ envy the exalted this gild- 
ing of their care ànd miſery. As to the emi- 
nent examples in queſtion, happy to ſee them 
enjoy this temporary refpire, I was forry when 
the fall of the curtain awakened 18 aifmiſſed 


them to new  fatigues. | 5 2 
Whatever might be their fate for the reſt of 
that night, to new fatigues the Stadtholder, at 
leaſt, was deſtined the fuccceding morning. 
The troops which had coſt him ſo much trouble 
155 | 6 to 


to make ready, were to march at eight o'clock. 
Wichout uſing literary privileges, which allow 
authors to blot out the ſun, or command him 
V fend forth his moſt, effulgent beam (having, 
vou know, a charter from Parnaſſus to do as 
we pleaſe with the elements) I aſſure you, in 
the proſe ſimplicity of truth, that, /reaHy-- 
70 «The dawn deal dvefcaſt, the morning lowr'd, | 
7008: OPT nn FO the gh 11 


e 


Nay more, thoſe clouds, .very- Gan, * "the 
Stadtholder reached the parade, broke on his 
unſheltered head, for r. the indiſpenſible cere- 
monies of a field-day were to be exchanged, and 
his Royal Highneſs (princes not counting 
amongſt, their, Prerogatixes the liberty of con- 
trolling the ſkies to their purpoſe) got a duck- 
| ing more ſevere, than, that. I have recorded in a 


former. letter. One would again be led to think 


that © there was more in theſe matters than 
philoſophy can find. out:? for really had the 
clouds been in combination againſt him, they 
could not have ſpouted down a more inauſpi. 
cious torrent. It was not, however, of ſuffi. 
cient. yehemence to damp his martial attention: 


neither had it the force to chill public curio- 


ſity: conſequently it was ſet at defiance by 
powers ſtronger than either curioſity, or martial 

ardour.. Never, on any public occafion, did 
l | D3 I ſee 
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I ſee ſuch a collection of human bei ngs. Every 


paſſion of the heart, and every feeling of nature, 


were here met together.” In the form either of 
patrlots, prinees, men; wives, miſtreſſes, 


children, officers, or ſoldiers, you might have 


obſerved hate, allegiance, love, hope, and 
deſpalf. Vou might have fein ked alſo à few 
ſmiles of heroiſm, amidſt many bitter tears of 
apprehenfion. The diſaſtere of the laſt cam- 
paign were had in bleeding remembrance, and 
there were thoſe artiongſt rhe dilaffectid inha- 
bitants; v ho exclaimed, Set what” 4 brave 
*©Thew of fellows are waiting « orders. to march 
Fe to the bibles & * 
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11 cireulation for ſöme time, and ſeberal de- 
ſertions had taken place in conſequence; ; up: 
wardsof twenty «bro night immediately pre- 
ceding their mareh. Nor was this the wort : 4 
di iſpiriting kind of arm pervaded the ſoldiery, 


oy Alas! this exclimpiion has ſince proved, in ſome late in- 
flance, o late 3 as the 16 15 th and r6th of April | laſt, but too pro- 
phetic: ; ; 268, , Athiobgh miltrary entre of the young Imperial 


Monarch has been rharked with glory, one cannot but regret 


it has been marked 'wjth ſo much of the blood of his allies, 
Many of the very men whom the Gleaner beheld that day leaving 
their country hare bade it an eternal adieu. It is the fate of 
war: bit one (rinks tfbm the thought ; and 1 with 1 had hot 


een them all alive. It is weakneſs, ferhaps, but forgive me. 
| 2 Who 
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who performed their military preparations with 
' reluctant delay. I had noticed many of them 
ſtanding, the day before their departure, by 
the ſide of their baggage waggons, as if they, 
were taking a ſurvey of their hearſes, filling 
them with their beds, &c. as if they preſaged 
they would prove their beds of death. Others 
were following theſe vehicles with all their 
marching apparatus, not with eyes that anti- 
cipated victory, .but with downcaſt looks, and 
ſolemn ſteps, to dirge-like meaſure, as if they 
were moving after the coffin af a comrade ; and 
the beat of the drum that acts ſo wonderfully 
upon the ſpirits. in, certain moments, now 
a to ſound in their Ls dead march. 
- Examples of, 3 kind are e known to be 7 
contagious ; in no inſtance, perhaps, more 
than in their influence upon our hopes and 
fears: courage and cowardice are communi- 
cated in a moment: they are even transferred 
with electric rapidity from one man to another; 
the boſom of the brave, catching an unwonted 
apprehenſion, and the breaſt of the daſtard, 
glowing with even an unnatural ardour, as 
the poiſonous breath of diſaffection, or the ex- 
hilarating powers of loyalty, are diffuſed amongſt 
them. It 3 is a lamentable thing when private 
| owes or public empires are ſet againſt them 
Dp 4  felves; 
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felves. States are only large families, united 
by the ſame laws, and bound by the ſame in- 
tereſt· The connexions of the neareſt ties in 
private life are ſcarce more cloſe, nor ought 
they to be more ſacred. As the welfarevof 
man and _ To the OR of Ng: 
friend, 122 2D: 18 75442 
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, Whenthaſe xe a "a ec to will the fame 

cc Locle diffepent way S, unmindful of eath other, 

. Vr bat a train n of wretchednel enſues FE ah Wa 1 
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dete tor the well being of theſe United 
States (Which; by the bye, is, and has long been, 
a miſnomer) the two parties that are diſmemi;' 
bering it are in © perpetual counter-action. 
While the one is diligently labouring to knit 
the rovinices together, the other, perhaps 
more Ligen, for miſchief is a very active 
power, works day and night, though working | 
often under-ground, to render that honeſt dili- 
gence ineffectual : and vigilant 1 r "way | 
always be more or IEG ert, 5 

on this YE arts however, the 
Stadtholder rallied the half-ſeduced energies 
of his ſoldiers ; he faluted them firſt generally, 
then parti, ievlarly ; ; he complinitnted, and with 
ot Joftice, their martial appearance, cheered 
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them with a prince's ſmile; diſtributed amongſt 
them a prince's/bounty, *beſtowed; with well- 
timed addreſs, a prince's eulogy. on, their 
known valour, &c. „„ 


—<0 *@ - 
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0 A lala gan ſometimes does well” ee 
He manifeſted, by fifty little attentions, that 
he conſidered them as the faithful defenders of 
the Republic, and, in mort, put in motion every 
wheel of a good general, : a good-natured prince, 
and a good man. His deportment had a viſible 
effect on the troops, into whoſe countenances 
there came, as if by reflection, a ſudden” and 
promiſing brightneſs : the morning icſelf began 
to look more cheerfully, and. the officers with 
their men. duly equipped, from the orange 
branches in their hats, to the neat knapſack | at 
their backs, took their warch through the 
ſtreets leading to Schedam—their firſt, day's 8 
march accompanied to the outer gate. of the 
town by tens of chouſands of ſpectators, *. 8 
If ſome few of thoſe thouſands heaved a fins 
gere ſigh of loyalty for the return of the troops, 
victorious and uninjured, how many, ſecretly, 


or, to ſay the truth, openly, deſired and hoped, ' 


they might be vanquiſhed and cut to pieces! 
How ſtrange does this ſeem, how unnatural 
does it ound } 


| * 
— 


* Is 
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Face Is it not as if this mauth 
Would tear tip hand do Une food 0 to it? 


irh reſpe&' to the Foladdets” the liberty 
to ſay. and do what they like, in defiance of all 
inhibited things, and, as uſual, with the more 
er audacity, becauſe forbidden, i is * their's;. 
and as, to their being taxed, dg they conſider 
that 1 they. dive i in a country made by induſtry i in 
| deſpight of 1 nature, Who intended it to be only 
one of her enormous bogs, while the anceſtors 
of this grumbling but "hard-working hive, ſer 
5 * doggedly. to it,“ as Dr. Johnfon ſays, to to 
make 1 it into productive land, and 2 more Pro- | 
du ive water? a pile of ftupendous : art, from 
one end to the other, and not to be kept in 
repair without extraordinary taxation? Do 
they grudge this? Would they let the edifice 
run to Tuins, and buried amongſt them? 
Would they heap up their money bags to ſink 
them with theme] Ives more profoundly in the 
returning bog? Win the French, or their 


native ;patriots, mend either their country or 


eee of the rr emanate: 


th Dutch | 
TIC v0 tu ſpur the fides of their intent, 
| Seer raulting ambition,” 


which, the, Gleaner thinks, well, i in ee. at kat, be found 


* 


« O'etleapꝰd itſelf,” 


* 


their 
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their commerce? Let them try! Ingenious, 
laborious, abſurd, wiſe, fooliſh, | dns 
people 


Here then let us bid à long, and probably a 
laſt, adieu, to the United Provinces, on which 
we have beſtowed mofe liberal obſervation 
than they have been wont to receive but not 

more "than they have deſerved, 48 the moſt 
Ebrious and aſtoniſhing efforts of a patient, 
Powerful, and vigilant people: A like fare- 
well to Gaekderland, for whoſe proſperity I 
ſhall have a warm wiſh were it only for. the 
fake of the opportunity it gives of An one's 
ay, and finding the Mam of the Foreft. Deen | 
be every leaf of every tree Which comes under 
15 axe of that man! And bleſſed be you, my 

riend ! aye, and ye, my readers! Weſtphalia in- 
yites ; but I cannot quit ofte country, and take 
you into another, without ſeparating them and 
their inhabitants by a little are in our corre- 


e . SHR e 
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8 bY HAVE. in g. former gleaning. noted 
the wonderful progreſſive . relief. from low to 
high land. and fram yet to dry, from ſtagnant 
canals to running ſreams, as you proceed in 
your Journey from the. United Provinces to 
the Upper Countries. | This i is leſs ſenſibly felt 
after a few days or weeks ramble in Guelder- 
land; but could the traveller be ſuddenly tranſ- 
ported from the Province of what. is properly 
called Holland, to thoſe blooming edges of Weſt- 
phalia, to which. I, am 1 pow _condutting you, he 
would imagine, 1 ES was the purgatory of 
finful, and the other 7 e paradiſe « of hap ſouls ; . 
The fabled waters of f the « Styx and of fam, 
are not more ſtrongly. contraſted, | The very 
alt, as well as the water, takes a purer, breath, 
Not that in point of vegetable or rural gran- 
deur, Weſtphalian Pruſſia is to be compared to 
ſeveral parts of Dutch Guelderland ; but in 
point of unambitious and ever-ſmiling ſcenery, 
I have never ſeen any thing ſuperior. The 
houſes and the land, and, indeed, the inhabi- 


tants of Holland, reſemble nothing but them. 
Fur ſelves. 
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ſelves. The charming Duchy of Cleves, and «ail - 
That 1 it inherits,” reſembles the moſt beautiful 
unaſſuming parts of England. You have fearce 
reached the firſt Pruſſian town, which 1 15 mid- 
way betwixt Nimeguen and Cleyes, the name 
of which i is. Cuylenberg, « ere your | native country 
preſſes « on your heart: you' ſeem | to be carried, 
by ſome magician into the midſt of its alluring 
ſcenery ; its whited cottages, comfortable farms, 
and cultured grounds, are all within your view, 


, 2 a - 


AS 4 


but nor. the. ſublime of nature. There 
nothing of hill or ” vale, water or wood, to aſto- 
niſh the teadeller; but there are numbers of 
objects always freſh and always charming, and 
a profpect of great abundance. I am ſpeak- 
ing here of the Duchy of” Cleves 1 in a citcum- 
ference of its beſt poſſeſſions, a coup d. of 
more than fifty miles; for, on A clear day, 
your eye can travel to this extent, if it takes 
ſight from any of the delightful little emiĩ- 
nences near the town of Cleves : particularly 
from a mount in the wood which gives You N 
the command of half a dozen noble avenues, 
each a mile in length, at the end of which your 
view is bounded by the prettieſt towns in the 
Circle of Weſtphalia, and Province of Guel- 
derland. The eye teſts ſatisfied and refreſhed; 


ic 
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it wiſhes not to penetrate beyond theſe Beau 
riful limits. The Cleves wood i, in itſelf, 
full of charms, artificial and natural ; but by 
the former 1 only mean the ſtately, and ſome- 
what formal, rows of trees, which ſhade and 
canopy the almoſt numberteſs paths chat are 
cut through it. Vet, admitting this to be an 
objection to the lover of nature in all her 
graceful wildneſs, there are to be found i in this 
wood an infinity of bye-walks, where nature is 
permitted t to enjoy her utmoſt romance, and to 
ſport her © virgin fancies,” and which , perhaps, 
derive additional charms from the cpntraſt with 
the more diſciplined vegetation. This fine wood 
is fenced round with the old Engliſh-looking 
park-paling, thatched, as it were, with grey moſs, 
as with us, and, as with us, the chaffinch, green- 
finch, goldfinch, and * all the other finches of 
the grove,” as the Critic ſays, are ſeen peck- 
ing at it on a fine ſpring morning to build the 
outworks. of their neſts. 1 have haunted this 
wood at all times and feaſons, and truſt, there- 
| fore, you will be pleaſed with borh a ſummer, 
and winter account of it. There appears to 
be ſomething remarkable in the foliage of 
* Weſtphalia, to be obſerved in the moſt dreary 
months. With us, even in our moſt extended 
ſoreſts, the trees and buſhes are almoſt ſtripped 
of their withered foliage. In Great · Britain 


and 
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and in Holland, autumn, ſcarce 8 a trace 
bebind her when the © ſurly winter,” as our 
poet of nature beautifully calls him “ wich his 
ruffian train,” has uſurped her empire. It is 
far otherwiſe in Weſtphalia: The underwood, 
not only of the enduring oaks, but of all other 
ſorts of more tender ſhrub; wood, ſcarcely 
ſuſtain the loſs of a leaf; a general ruſſet, ſuch 
as we ſee in the | Engliſh groyes, when they put 
on their November robes, covers whole acres 
till the end of March, when it is moſt. 8 
nature is arrayed in her ſpring dreſs in Great 
Britain. Reſpecting the trees of . 
growth, they are here, as in the general roads of 
France, and in the avenues that lead. toc 
antique manſions of England, planted i in the 
ſtraight line, but their regularity as to height 
and extent gives them one appearance, at the 
preſent moment, ſingular and agreeable. Three 
or four days of rain, with the intervals of a dry 
ſouthern air, have given them ſuch an univerſal 
bluſh, that (though nothing like a leaf is to be 
ſeen in alleys of ſeveral thauſandl trees, cut into 
different roads at right angles, and is ſimply 
the effect of a ſwell amongſt the buds) you have 
the promiſe, that the very next fanny day will 
invert Shakſpeare's nmchcrivicifed expreſſiun, 
mating the green ons red, by making the r 
one green; for on cropping one of theſe-bloam- 
ing 


; 48 61 rA tos, Se. 
ing twigs, and preſſin ing the buds with vt 
finger, 5 perceive them burſting i into infant 


vege 1 {£4 ms; 
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"Eight and 1 by Uh of . genial PEN 0 
changes theſe glowing branches, that the eye 
regales in a ptoſpect of that tender verdure, 
which, in vegetable, as in human, life, gives 
the freſhneſs and complexional delicacy which 
belongs only to the moſt early youth of nature: 
fo ſweet to behold, and, alas ! fo ſoon deſtroyed: 
Neither the broad foliage of a m̃ore advanced 
Spring, nor the rich expanſion and colouring of 
confirmed Summer, offer any thing ſo Pure. 
There are, you know, the ſame changes, pro- 
ductive of the ſame effects, in the progreſs of 
life, in the feveral ftages of its Spring, Summer, | 
and Autumn. | 


13. 


1 Suffer me now to ergy yo? bd [Daw 
Lund. Imagine that you are ſeated on one of 
the ruſtic benches, in a retired part of its deli. 
cious wood, while I recount to you the n 
ings 'of n tours in [Teh neighbourhood. 


* 
10% 1 2 991 $10 3 : 


The town of Cleves. in itſelf. has wothings to 
iced it) ne exceſſive beauty of its 
ſituation. It is a large, ſtraggling, ill- paved 
eee houſes and more bad. 

It 


— 
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It is, however, the capital of the Duchy, and 
under the domination of his Pruffian majeſty. 
Though fo neat to Holland, and with ſuch an 
example of neatneſs before their eyes, the inha- 
bitants of Cleves by no means deign to follow 
it. On the contrary, they are in their houſes, 
ſtreets, and not unftequently in their perſons, 
the moſt diſguſting contraſts :—but of . 
0c N mags matters hereafter, 


As I reached the environs of the town, the 
firſt day my affections were very fingularly 
intereſted: Indeed, I know not when they have 
been more powerfully called forth, where the 
objects of their ſympathy were taken not from 
the human ſpecies; but from the animal world. 
About a mile from the Weſtern-gate, I per- 
ceived a man and boy. buſied indoing ſomething 
to the moſt beautiful ox I ever beheld: as I 
came nearer I found they were -adorning it 
with a great variety of fanciful ornaments}; a 
large collar of yew branches, tied with ribbon, 
and wreathed with other evergreens, were 
thrown over its heck: painted papers, on which 
were drawn herds, floc ks, und ſhepherds, and 
folded into large beau knots, were fixed, I am 
afraid, pinned with large corkers to its ſkin, in 
various parts of the body: bunches of the ſame 
were tied to the rail, braided into the mane, 
40 vot. ==. E j and 
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and the brows were hung with a garland of 
holly, of which there was a twiſt faſtened. by 
red filleting even to the horns, on the tips of 
which were ſtuck lite May-buſhes in bloom. 


My attention was preſently called off. from 
this, by the bleat of a ſheep and its lamb: 
thoſe creatures were. bound to an hedge in a 
corner of the ſame. encloſure. They were 
dreſſed nearly in the taſte of the ox, with this 
variation in the lamb, a collar of ſeveral; early 
ſpring flowers of the field, and ſome twigs of 
hawthorn, in bud, and which, betwixt ſport and 
earneſt, it was trying to get into its mouth. 
Onaſking the cauſe of all this finery, I was told it 
_ was upon account of its being a four- de: fete, and 
alſo the day before that of the greateſt beef, 
TION and lamb, marke. in the whole year! 


; | Ae 7 i friend, faid;I, where is the a 
tity of reſin the animals 3 in that muy” «Ip 


8 Tis our cuſtom, Sir, replies the man driy- 
ing the OX towards the town, and the boy. with 
the ſheep and lamb, now and. fallowiag 
his TOE | in 


4 "had not. time for more interrogatories, 
being wholly | taken vp with the anticks of the 
1585 lamb, 


Ens 0 4 
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' lamb, which frolicking ſometimes with its 
mother, and ſometimes with the boy, and ſome- 
times even with its own ſhadow, brought ſo 
"cloſe, under my eye, and ſo near indeed to 
my very heart, the fine lines of Mr. Pope, that 
I repeated them over and over. Every image 
of his deſcription had its. immediate illuſtration 
in the objects before me: 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 


«« Pleas'd to thelaſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
« And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood! 


We gained Cleves as I pronounced, eur the 
tenth time, that impreſſive verſe which ain 
the moral of the former ſtanza—. 


O blindneſs to the future! 4indly given.” 


The animals were led, or rather driven, 
through the principal ſtreets, literally for a 
get, it being the practice of Weſtphalia for 
the butchers to exhibit their meat alive the day 
preceding the ſlaughter. I pretend to queſtion 
neither the uſe nor the neceſſity of all this ; 
nor by any means to flretch pity or feeling be- 
yond their bound. I only obſerve to you, that 
my affections followed theſe creatures in their 
funeral proceſſion through the town of Cleves, 
and could not leave them till on turning a nar- 
ro lane, I faw, with a kind of emotion you 
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will eaſily gueſs, the door of the place deſtined 
for their deſtruction.; it being a practice in 
this country to ſlaughter their meat, and a very 


filthy one it is,“ in the open ſtreet; the pave- 
ments and kennels of which are ſtained and 


running with blood. 


I will carry you no farther into this little 
adventure than juſt to note, that being the 
next day obliged to paſs the end of the ſtreet, 
where I took leave of 'my poor dumb com- 
panions, I obſerved not only ſeveral parts of 
them hang upon hooks at the butcher's ſhop, 


but ſeveral of the ornaments. Even the flowers 


that were wreathed about the face of the lamh 
were now crouded into its mouth, and ſpotted 
with its harmleſs blood. Poor little fellow, 
faid I, thou wert yeſterday the merrieſt of the 
friſking tribe Would I never had met thee ! 


If, in the courſe of che welk, it was my lot 


to eat any part of theſe animals, at the tables 


where I then viſited, as it is moſt probable was 
the caſe, conſider poor human nature, and forgive 
me ! I am flot prepoſterous enough to adviſe a 
being; who is made up'of appetites to abſtain 


| From the gratification of ſuch as are neceſſary to 


exiſtence, but while we yield to the ſtern laws 
of our mortality, let us not, you, Jam ſure, 


* * The Tame viſe cuſtom i peel in o Geri parts of Holland.” 
| will 


N. 
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will not, ſpurn all ſort of feeling, like the man, 
who, on ſeeing ſome lambs at ſport in a meadow, 
exclaimed;,—* Ah, ye dear, innocent, beautiful 
creatures, would to heaven I had a joint of ye 
to-day for dinner, with nice . 2 
butter! 


A very different ſentiment ſprung up i in my 
mind as I ſurveyed the amputated lirgbs of theſe 
my late affociates. - You remember what the. 
heart-melting Otway ſays on the ſubject: 


„Lead, lead me like a tame lamb to ſacrifice, 
Tho, in his fatal garlands fine and pleas'd 
| «© The wanton ſkips and play — © 

Trots by th inticing, flattering, prieſteſs ſide, 
And much tranſported with his little pride, 
Forgets his dear companions of the plain, 

«« Till, by her bound, he's on the altar lain 

oe And then too hardly bleats. 


Never'can this affecting — be more 
touchingly illuſtrated 1 in the 9 of Song 
lamb of ane, | 142 


The ſheep of this very beautiful country, 
however, are not-ſo well- looking, nor ſo good, 
in point of food, as might be expected from 
the rich abundance of their paſturage, and the 
purity of their air. They are longer in the 
viſage, body, and legs than ours: Their fleeces 
are more ragged and dirty. How different in 
colour and countenance, from the fair flocks 

E 3 AE 
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gleaned in our firſt ſheaf, that climb the moun- 
tains, and friſk along the valleys of our Cam- 
bria ! A ſheep in Wales is really an intereſting 
being; you ſee its mild face peep unexpectedly 
from the fiſſure of a rock, in the midſt of an 
enormous pile of ruinous ſtones; or you have a 
full length view as it repoſes at the mouth of a 
fine natural cave; or you obſerve it looking 
down upon you from a ſtupendous ridge of 
rocks, on the extreme verge of which it ſeems 
to hang, till you feel ſomething like an appre- 
henſion it ſhould tumble into the vale. below 
and be deſtroyed: but, even while your ſympathy 
is thus engaged in its welfare, the wanton crea- 
ture, wild as the wind that bleaches it, and 
romantic as the ſpots on which it feeds, will 
bound from the dizzy precipice where i it ſtood, 

to an height yet more fearful, and projecting i its 
neck beyond Where you imagine it poſhible for 
it to keep the due equilibrium, will crop the 
herbage that vegetates amongſt the ſtony ruins, 
or the flower that makes its flinty bed in the 
rocks, and will continue to climb and deſcend 
places, the perpendicular of which. makes your 
eyes ake, and your head giddy; but the Cam- 
| brian ſheep takes its "paſtime amongſt theſe 
apparent dangers, with ſo much eaſe and gaiety, 
you are ſoon convinced it is rather an han of 
your 8 thah cms 0g | | 


* Now 
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Now in Weſtphalia, and in moſt other parts 
of Pruſſia and Germany, theſe animals, after 
they have outlived the frolicks of lambhood, 
ba ve leſs of this playfulneſs, and, indeed, be- 
come very ſoon à ſet of ſerious, Ne 
1, . _ folertin creates.” | 
The bog that guards them, heb. is gene- 
rally a very pleaſant fellow. He is taught to 
dance, and has many other laughable humours 
and accompliſhments, but in his, buſineſs is 
indefatigable. Wholly unlike the'curs of Eng- 
land, where the apathy of the maſter ſeems con- 
tagious, and where, even when following their 
flock, both appear to be walking i in their ep; ; 
the "ſhepherd dogs of this country are like ſo 
many. perpetual motions; | if the ſhepherd 
wiſhes to have them driven from one part of 
paſturage to another, to divide, to congregate, 
or to conduct them to their fold, his dog begins | 
his office, 'which is performed in the following 
manner. He runs round them in a'circle, or 
rather three wket of acircle, leaving the fourth 
part open fo their paſſage, and h barks all 
the time. If any ſtraggler ] 185 by the way, 
he enlarges his round, till it inc Judes the Wan-. 
derer, who is brought up with the reſt. e, 
does his work in two equal | ſpaces of ground, 
ranming from right to left; and from left to to 
4 44 right 
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right. It is truly a curious operation, and not 
a little fatiguing, ſince it ſometimes continues 
an hour together, without à moment's reſpite 
from barking and running. But, like many 
others, it is, for the moſt part, labour in vain. 
The ſheep are ſo much in the habit of hearing 
this eternal yelper, that ſo far from attending 
to his cries, I queſtion whether they hear his 
voice, like t thoſe perſons who, live within the 
ſound of bells. At any rate, they pay no re- 
| gard to it; for, while he i is in full cry, the ſheep 

ſtep as leiſurely as if he was fix fect; under 
8 even the ox I have mentioned i in a 
former part of this letter, and my poor lamb, 
round whom he galloped in the ſame way, 
heeded him not. The firſt turned him as it 
were, into contempt, and the laſt into ridicule, 
looking at him vithout fear, While his mouth 
was wide open, and, full of antic, joining 
him in his race. So that I begin to think our 
Engliſh, ſhepherd's cur docs the re more 
effectually. NN—D ant oft © inner 

| While ] am upon the e of the. canine 
race, of which you know I am, a profeſſed 
friend and ran lk let me not forget to inform 
you of "an excellent cuſtom prevalent / in Hol- 
land, and in Weſtphalia, reſpecting: thoſe 
animals in the Hog-days, | weh the law 
which 
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which enacts their being ſhut up durin 

ſultry ſeaſon” The appearance of a dog 7 
kind! in the ftreers at! ſuch "tithes" ts phnifhiet? 
with: juſt ſeverity. Now, as catine matintfs; 
perhaps the moſt lamentable eMemper incidtir 
to human kind, is very rarely heard of in the 
various parts of the Comtinent thar Are The 
objects of theſe Gleanings,' we mut iii pute ir 
principally to the caution here deſtrlbed. 
Go, and do likewiſe,” is un adffoflitlon 
worthy the adoption of the people of England. 
who ſuffer deplorable inſtances of diſtraction. 
and death, ariſing from tlie want of ſonit regu- 
e en ng 01 nme itte 
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 CLEVES may: be enrolled amongſt the 
watering places, but as thoſt waters contain” 
nothing to diſtinguiſn them from a thouſand 
dothers, whoſe baſis is ſteel; with a certain mix 
tare of ſalts and ſulphur, I know you will eaſily- 
diſpenſe 
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difpenſe with a deſcription; of them. - Neither 

will Ltake up, your time by a detail of the 

dinner or tea parties in the very veod I have 

now placed vou. Theſe ſort of accounts re- 
femble the pictures which wete cenſured for 
being, though, yaſtly pretty, all alike. Miater 
drinking,. or. dipping, places have, in them-- 

ſelves, but one character, and a deſcription of 
any, Will, like Mr, Garrick's prologuts, ſerve” 

as well for one place as another. If you turn 

ta any book of travels, through any part of 

modern Europe, for mineral or ſalt water, (to 
ſave trouble logk, inthe index) and take tnt 
which comes firſt to hand no matter for the 
country you will have a deſcription in point, 

for, hat has been ſaid and doneron theſe occa- 

ſions, fince water -diving and drinking camo 
into faſhion; the ſame talkings, walkings, in- 

trigues, divorces, matches made, and matches 

broken, covert whiſpers, and open ſcandals, 

and all the old ſtory of little and great con- 

ſpiracies, ſince the paſſions firſt came into 

public. There isa not leſt a remark, generally 

ſpeaking, on theſe ſubjects, worth a ſingle 

- wheat<ear..,S0,we will paſs, them by without 

gleaning, juſt nating one or two? particular 
habits, of pleaſure t hat obtain 1 ff 
ee ys | 4 ftp gtortxr aro 
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It is the practice for the Clevelanders to 
croyd on a fine Sunday to ſome very good tea- 
drinking houſes, ſituate in the park, to ſee tum- 
bling boys and girls, and dancing. dogs,. and 
learned , pigs, and , poultry. - \ The. ſpectators 
place themielves in extenfive.alcoves,. ohen. ar 
both ends: they almoſt all are to be ſeen j in the 
hotteſt, meal ber, drinking the. tig. tea, with 
a dozen, and often, to dozen, red-byt tea-urils 
under their very noſes. By way of auxiliary. co 
this heat, the men all ſmoke, and takealternareh 
a ſup of tea, a ſlice, of bread, or cake, and a 
whiff of tobacco. The married women fouff 
in proportion; the ſpinſters, born and educated 
amidſt fire and ſmoke, diſperſe the clouds 
with which their lovers and parents thus en- 
velope them: ſighs of tenderneſs, and whiffs of 
the beſt Virginia are puffed forth and mingle 
in the ſame breath, and, the young lady melts 
in the midſt of them, 1 do. aſſure you a kitchen 
fire, in the, dog-days is, © dew-d ping, cool- 
neſs” to the being encloſed j in this long green | 
oven ; and, what with the ſcalding water, on the 
one hand, and of the burning fires on the 
other, a ſtranger finds himſelfalmoſt ſuffocated. 
The firſt time that I myſelf was ſtuck betwixt 
this. Scylla and Charibdis, I feelingly ſaw the 
force of cuſtom, which regonciled the moſt 
delicate young women, (for, i in point of form 
| and 
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and feature, Weſtphalia has many ſuch to boaſt} 


| garden, i is infeſted. 


to this hideous prattice. They ſeem as collected 


during this double attack as Generaliſſimos of 


an army in the heat of action. After ſtaying 


till I was almoſt boiled on one ſide, and ſmoke- 


dried on the other, 1 fought my eſcape in the 


| ood, the moſt beautiful paths of which, as well 


dublie as private, where nature breathed the 
veeteſt air, difplayed the moſt enchanting 


| e and ſung the ſongs of gratitude and 
Joy among her branches, were comparatively 


Jeferred. am forty to ſay that all the con- 


certs, ſocieties, clubs, and other ſocial meetings, 
Ie re deformedby thoſe inſufferable fumigations, 
with which every houſe, ſhop,” and even x every 


— 


It is thought to de — $143 it been 
confined to Hollang, I might have poſlibly 


| come into this notion, as a corrector of bad 


air; but when T found it hid all Germany in 
fnoke and aſhes, and thereby ſpread over coun- 
tries © where every breeze is health,“ I ſet it 
down as a vile cuftom that ſeeks” to hide its 


fiſthineſs i in a weak apology. BY 


oy Eh Wir heike is fs exeinſeabie than 
the ſtoves amongſt women a practice not leſs 
univerſal, but Which the dampneſs of the 


air, 
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'air, in the Provinces of Holland, may render 
neceſſary. It is attended alſo. by worſe con- 
ſequences ;. for there is nothing ſo rare amongſt 
the Dutch, Pruſſians, or Germans, as a good ſer 
of teeth: and as boys accuſtom themſelves to 
the uſe of a pipe almoſt as ſoon as they can fill, 
hold, and light it, their teeth are diſcoloured 
at a time of life when the youth of other eoun- 
tries are alike pure in mind and perſon. This 
defect is che more obvious in the German young 
men, becauſe the females of the ſame age are 
remarkable for exhibiting rows of that pearly 
whiteneſs, which, in Europe, at leaſt, has been 
uſually thought ſuch a conſtituent in perſonal 
beauty. The ladies, however, of | Pruſſia and 
Germany, being in the habit of ſeeing a couple 
of black ranges in the mouths of their lovers 
and huſbands, and to receive a whiff of ſmoke 
in their faces almoſt every time they aſſociate, 
or are ſpoken to by the oppoſite ſex (for imme 
diately before and after, and ſometimes a: meals 
oy ſmoke) do not RO fre! Fe: contraſt. 
* 5 5 NE * 5 — 
1 be „ to 7 been preſcar. | 
at this very town of Cleves, when, — 
other company, were Ivo; gung people, who 
had been given out as paſſionately fond of ane) 
another. The lady , was Playing at her forte 


nw, her lover, Mn pipe in one of the 
6 fithieſt 
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filthieſt mouths I ever ſaw, and accompanying 
her in a very pretty German air. This air 
ſhewed the lady's fine rows of ivory to advan- 
tage, while it expoſed her Coridon's ebony no 
leſs to view, and, at the end of the ſong, a ſly 
and quiet Gleaner, like myſelf, could perceive 
that the company were ſo well pleaſed with the 
performers, and the performers with /hem/elves, 
that, not contented with the general acclama- 
tion of the friends, they ſealed the private ap- 
plauſe they beſtowed upon one another with ſo 
cloſe an approach of faces, that, though their 
conſcious ſatis faction was not expreſſed and 
ſealed in a kiſs heard (or hardly ſeen) it cer- 
tainly was in a kiſs felt. No one who had been 
a ſpectator of this ſcene, would have agreed 
with the father of the fair-faced Deſdemona, 
mcalling the love ſhe manifeſted. for the moor 
untatural. She had, like the pretty Cleve- 
lander, looked away the ſable hue of Othello, 
and, fince the could not find his mind in his 
viſage, diſcovered his viſage in his mind. 
2 and, . the pA of Shak- 


Geourke do this; but netklüng except \tliat 

cuſtom Which the ſame Amort bard it 
Bang dsc viezencttieg . 2s : nag boi 
"3 eat nd the rd of var eee 
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dr what is yet even ſtronger than cuſtom, 

all- commanding love, could make a junction 
of the whiteſt and e * enn 
teeth, a matter of delight! 10 Vida 


Before 1 take you from this * 18 vel 
the town of Cleves, I muſt prepare you: for a 
few other cuſtoms which you. will meet with 
there, and, in other parts of the 1 5 and, 


indeed, in moſt places of Germany. il 


Expect, in the firſt place, to find the ks? ! 
birants here, as in Holland, roo civil by half: 
The courteſy of hat-pulling prevails in Weſt: 
phalia to a degree really painful. Ir is a ſertled 
point for all natives to make bows to ftrangers 
of almoſt every deſcription, ſo that a travelle 
has little more to do in the conſiderable towns | 
than to ccver and uncover his head. Inde 
the hats themſelves ſufficiently ſhew the preva- 
lence of the cuſtom, being all of them ſqueezed 
into along roll, as compact as a polonie, on the 
take-off ſide, with the continual gripe of 
civility, In 1255 of my firſt excurſions; into 
this country, L took part of a- carriage with a 
1220 man juſt come from the Independent 

tates of America, and glowing! with, all the 
pnreſtrained ſpirit of his country. His abjes+ 


tions went to almoſt every: thing be. heard 
ſaw 


21 : 
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ſaw in monarchies: they began with che head 
and deſcended to the feet; ſor he neither 
endured the uncovrring of the one, nor the 
flexibility of the other. I honour'd this ardour 
of his principles, but wiſhed to make them relax 
& little to the cuſtoms of a country. I began 
with the affair of the hat, which he ſwore ſhould 
be inveterately fixed on his head in his paſſage 
through Holland; adding, that he looked 
upon obeiſance to every body, without diſtinc- 
tion, as a ſervility below the dignity of man's 
nature. Let me adviſe you my friend, and 
my readers, to be courteous; and to give 
into this ſomewhat fatiguing practiſe. It will 
repay itſelf by many little urbanities you will 
wiſh for and find: the Germans and Weſtpha- 
lians are an obliging race; and their exceſs of 
hat civility is hetter than the contrary extreme. 
Bur civility abroad i is by no means eonfined to 
making you a paſſing-bow : and if it were, 
it is a Night tax upon a traveller to endure and 
return it. "4 | 1 


A reeolleck Sek! much ine in Holland 
with a union of two things that rarely meet in 
any ebuntty! During my Hague Sleaning, 1 
was at the Playhouſe; when the beauty of two 
ladies; both on travel, excited the attention 'of 
the audiende Bort chan the performatice, But 
* the 
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the obſcurity and gloom of the Hague theatre 

not clearly aſcertaining, that beauty, a great 

number of the ſpectators were anxious to ſee 

more of the truth, and accordingly had arranged 

themſelves after the play, in two mighty rows, 

as if by common conſent, to ſee the fair 

ſtrangers paſs from their box to their carriage. 

In itſelf,” this ſet and determined ſtare; was 

certainly one of the rudeneſſes of curioſity ; but 

in order to ſmoothe away its rough edges, the 

paſſing meteors no ſooner appeared within the 

lines, than, as if by common conſent alſo, every 

hat was taken off, and every head bowed re- 

ſpectfully to greet them. Evem if the curioſity, 

which beauty very naturally excites, did not 

carry, in ſome degree, its excuſe along with it, 

it would have been impoſſible for that beauty 

to have been offended. In the preſent inſtance 
roduced, juſt as it ſhould do, a. bluſh of ; 

courtely and conſciouſneſs as it paſſed along, 

not reſenting, though not inviting, the, — * 

which it drew. Wah 


— 


Who i is there, my friend, that ever has paſt 
bet a ſingle winter in London, but muſt have 
often ſeen the heroes of the box-lobby forming 
themſelves into a phalanx, hats on heads, and 
opera glaſſes at eyes, to ſtare out of counte- 
nance, and out of the houſe, perhaps amidſt in- 

vok. 111, F decent 
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vr diſreſpect;' for although it is the cuſtom for 


wh hour together, and though but next door 


15 Mui: to, be complied with. An obſtinate 


decent obſer vations, both beauty and innocence. 
Let us not quartel then with civilities that 
Toften away our diſguſt; nor even with public 
av; ben it is Fee with — noo 


0 0 n 
W e ulld, * the — « Ae 
which you will find begin in Pruſſian Weſt- 
Phalia, and extend over every part of the Ger- 
man territories. Neither treat it with ridicule 


both ſexes” to embrace, and to preſent. both 
ſides of the face for ſalutation, after paſſing only 


neighbours, it means tb more than our ex- 
changing the cuſtomary cĩvilities of the moment 
v paſant,” in our on country: it ſignifies, in 
mort, about as much as the mode of profeſſing 
ut ves the Obvabett very humble ſervan of 
choſe indifferent *people we meet With in“ 
ſtrect, or addreſs by letter of _—_ or 
ceremony, 


oy mult ie dt that theſe national habits ought 


refuſal in a young countryman of mine t0 
accept of a ſalute was intended by him 
<xprefs a ſcorn of the cuſtom itſelf, particularly 
0 ſuffering his cheek to come into momentarp 
contact 


6 DANIN OS, Er. 67 
contact with that of a a hut, by the gend 
tleman who offered the falute, it was conſtrued 
into his Aber a 117 _— er char fra! to 
diſcover it. 3 a Y 2131 


Now as an imputation of this kind would be 
maitres and maitrefſes, than, perhaps, an expul. 
fion-from kiſfing all the days of their lives; I 
adviſe them to give and lend their eheeks for - 
—_ LY without any * W 


921 Ns E £1 - 1 | F 
9 feel ie my durg likbwiſe 8 you for 
a little impoſition in the hotels and private 
lodgings before you enter them, as 8 well as for 
_ the counterbalancing erb 2 


. 7 Arai 


I muſt lay iedown a3 a firſt ee 
that a Pruſſian and German landlord, if he 
poſſibly can, will over. reach you; not ſo much, 
I believe, from diſhoneſty, as ſrom an almoſt 
innate idea of conſidering the word Englifhman 
ſinonimous with the word riches; An Italian, 
French, and every other traveller, even a 
Dutchman, whom, generally ſpeuking, they 
know is well able to pay up tb any price de- 
manded, may always get accommodated at half 
price, in compariſtn of che Britiſh wanderer 
that ſelf- devoted victim of vanity and folly. 
Of this I will give you an inſtance, not pro- 

| F 2 duced. 
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duced i in reſentment, for it was rather a ſub- 
ject of pleaſantry, but in order to put you, 
your friends, and every one into whoſe hands 
theſe Gleanings may fall, on guard. 


On my firſt tour to Cleves4 wiſhed to make 
a ſtop, of a few months, and not readily fuiting 
myſelf in an Hotel, I ſought private apartments. 
A tradeſman, of whom I had bought ſome 
trifling articles, and who ſpoke very good French, 
offered to attend me to the houſe of a man 
who, he ſaid, had rooms to lett; and added, 
that he would: haye ber to r 


W G FLAT Fi 1 | 7 . 29 ö 
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We went Ca" and I fe my — i 
terpreter to aſk the price of the Rooms, when, 
by way of Nee came . another . 


Mader of FY Hob: The gentleman, 1 Ss 
poſe, is French. | 

Interpreter Ws | 

Maſter of the Houſe.” Durch 27 
Iulerpreter. No; Engliſh. ond 
This information, c conifling-Zenly-ief wo 


* monoſyllables, had the effect of à volume on 


the man's mind. He intended, however; to be 
cautious and manage the rs "I his 
features ROI: i MITT. 1: ei 
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He doubled upon me every article, as J ſhall 
sy ſnew. I cauſed him to be informed, 
that, on the receipt of my next letters from 
England, I ſhould be able co decide whether T 
remained in the towri, or proceeded' farther up 
the country; obſerving, that if I became his 
inmate, it would be impoſſible to do without a 


ſlip of carpeting, or ſome covering by the bed | 


ſide, 1.9 * iin 


That may be had, _ the landlord ; and fo 
we parted. | 


The eapeftes 1 arrived, ni Snding 4 it 
convenient to purſue my route as far as Emeric, 
on the other ſide of the Rhine,” I gave him 
notice two days earlier than my promiſe, that; 
as I ſhould be abſent a month or ſix weeks, I 
would not hazard the letting his apartments to 
a more ſtationary tenant ſhould any ſuch offer. 


Now, that this notice might be formal, it was 


tranſlated and delivered by my / interpreter. 
Here, I ſuppoſed, we had done with one another; 
but the next morning, when every thing was 
ready for my departure, the maſter of the inn, 
where I had flept, preſented me with a. reply 
to my billet; written with a majeſty of ſtyle 
that would have better ſuited the Grand Frederic 
(who, by the way, would have given a much 
13 more 


— — — — 
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more courteous anſwer) than. the. live great 
man who was the author, or rather dictator, 
for he underſtood even leſs of the French chan 
J. of the German, and. was at the expence 
of a notary—Vails.. le . decxet  defpotique., de mon 
Maitre d' Hotel. But as all great events, in which 
great perſonages are concerned, are uſhered in 
with due decorum, I ſhall allot N 


gleaning to it. 


1 
21 
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LETTER . 


| ro THE SAME. 3 5 5 

1%, DCE. Monſieur, andy vous vous 
— qu'il va ici comme en Angleterre, 
& ou thay un” joue for rolle comme il veut. Non! 
* nous vivons ſous le regne d'un tel Roi, qui 

„ maintient ſon plus bas ſujet; ainſi aucun 
« Anglois ne doit s imaginer qu'il peut exercer 
tee Rolle de l' Angleterre aux etats Pruſſtens. 

« Je ne vous ai ꝓas appellẽ; vous etes venu 
« Je vous meme aupres moi; et vous avez 
«out les chambres; et parceque vous aver 
« defire que je mettrois des tappis ſur les 
« planches, je les ai ackete; le lit nemonté 
« eft remontt, et puiſque vous avez voulu deja 
oy occuper — chambres, je me ſuis 
« forte 


| * 
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« forte. derangs.a mes affaires pour les arranger. 
four toutecela jepretend d tre dedoramage; 
« puiſque vous a'avez. pas envie dg les oecuper: 
t. et jo vous demande par celle Ci; Qu; pars 44eB 
« envie de payer le lout pour trois mots, on nen, Si 
non, alors je chercherai mon dteit à la 
40 f 4 ”” - nd 2 bes | 
juſtice. , eignen bognahatio® 
rgb. 
* Clever, ce 2 Me, „ on Shots 
1 58 1 01 oe Dao ai NOAA Wy 
As a Prufſian curioſity, you, will accept 
literal, tranſlation, of it, courteous reader, if 
peradventure thou art not ſufficiently in prac. 
tice with the French langyage, o fee] the might 
cn Feen 
and majeſty of the ſentiments. You, I know, _ 
my dear frieng, can reliſh them. in all their 
original bombaſ t. 


- 


TRANSLATION. 23.1823 


. © Perhaps, Sir, you imagine: yqu may. ac here 
as you do in England, where. every one 

«juſt as he pleaſes. No, We live under the 
* government of à king gh a Ning why 
_ © ſupperts the rights pf his meanel}, ſubjects, 
And whoſocyer dargs 5g ſuppoſe he may. play 
_ © the game be dogs in Great | Britain, within 
* the territory gf his Fruſſian majeſty, will fing 
* himſelf miſtaken. It a got t my invita- 
tion you came to mx houſe : it was gu act of 


14 your 
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your own free will; and you have hired my 
te chambers; Vou deſired I would cover the 
* boards witk'a carpet; u carpet I have bought, 
* and the boards are covered. My bed, too, 
has been taken down in one place and put up 
in another to pleaſe you, and I am thereby 
* diſarranged. For all this, I expect to have 
« my damages made good, and as you do not 
« chooſe to occupy the lodgings, I deſire to 
* know, whether you chooſe to pay for them |! 
te J fpeak of the three months for which they 
1 are let to you? If yes, well; if no, 1 ſhall 
« ſeek my "right from the, laws. of the Jand, 
70 „ whereof. Ihave the honour to be a member! 10 


: Boooo r here 8 or you! Was ever the 
Pope's bull fulminated with more ven- 


Myn Heer, ſaid my landlord, had better 
poſtpone his journey, till this little, ugly affair is 
ſettled; for there is no anſwering to the lengths 
this hot- headed man may go; and to be ſtppped 
on the road by the officers of juſtice would be 
diſagreeable. - Officers of Juſtice! officers of 
nonſenſe! faid I. I ſent for my interpreter, 
who; though a native of the place, did not, by 
good luck, take the part of his townſman. On 
Fe contrary, he cb TPM me, ſwearing all 

the 
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the way in High Dutch never to have made 
any mention of three months, nor any contract 
whatſoever. He increaſed his pace in propor- 
tion as he increaſed his oaths; and theſe running 
affidavits preſently brought us to the ſoene of 
action. The landlord was in the very chamber 
in diſpute, which we found, ſure enough, ſuf. 
ficiently deranged. - Had à ſcore of ' ſwine 
herded in them, they could not have been in a 
more filthy ſituation. Neither curtains, nor 
mat, nor carpet, nor any furniture, but that of 
which I had at firſt complained. The fury of 
the interpreter was equal to the diſmay of the 
Pruſſtan dictator. Our viſit to the latter was 
ſo unexpected, and our detection of him ſo 
unequi vocal, that he could not reply to the 
denunciations of my linguiſt; who, purſuing 
His advantages, laid about him like a Draw. 
canſir. The hoſt, at laſt, felt himſelf galled, 
and ventured the retort wncourteous: this pro- 
duced à rejoinder, that again a replication, 
which ran through the whole vocabulary of 
angry eloquence; in the heat of which J leſt 
the combatants, and with great coolneſs de- 
parted for Emerie; but on paſſing Cleves 
fome months after, I fell in company with the 
yery gentleman who occupied theſe memorable 
apartments, for the uſe of which, his board 
jncluſi ve, he paid, to a ſtiver, per month, what had 
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been, demanded af me per week /, but. then, 2560 
Was a raff ban ee 4 


j — eannot write this latter nahe, i an 
almoſt equal mixture of pride and indignation, 
pleaſure and regret. I grieve that it is rendered 
leſs reſpectable abroad than at home, and that, 
by the purſe- proud vanity, or | diſſipated 
pageantry of individuals, the character of an 
whole nation ſuffers. More than once, in the 
courſe of theſe Gleanings, have I. been forced 
upon this un welcome ſubject; and I muſt now 

take it up again, becauſe I can no other way, 
my loved friend, account ta you, or to tlie 
public, for a multitude of impaſitions which 
lie in reſerve, which are abſolutely in wwarting, 
for my countrymen, the moment they have 
croſſed the Channel, and which, like coſtly 
and troubleſome; companions, faſten themſelves 
to his purſe- ſtrings, till they $4eave not a 
rack behind.” For all which, I am ſorry to 
lay, Anglumen have en to b. but 
themſalycs. | bs y 


In che fit place $i rake 5 * 
Engliſh ideas of expence jatg gehen countries. 


Secondly, They takeover, alla, a a large cargo 
of national pride, wiſhing to ſpread the general 


7 received 
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received notion of Engliſn wealth}; being 
greater than that of other countries. 


Thirdly, They are in a habit of prodigality 
at home . which is too inveterate in waſte, to 
make economical retrenchments abroad: and, 
even if. they ſet out on a ſaving principle, _ 

ſoon glide into the nn -paſane, - 

Nad GAHT2 ' 337% 

ee theſe; it is 
really wonderful to conſider how wide the miſ- 
chief is diſſuſed. A Sw iſs officer and Pruſſtan 
gentleman counciled me to let a friend of theirs 
make my hargains and purchaſes, as we were 
to travel. ſome time in company, and-'make 
ſtops at the ſame places, I yielded to this 
good advice, but counteracted its effect hy being 
his aſſociate, It was found out, by ſome means 
or another, that I was an Engliſhman, and that 
was more than enough. The perſons whether 
Dutch, Pruſſians, or Germans - mean not to 
over-reach you. They intend only to aſk 
up to the character our countrymen have 
eſtabliſned fur riches. They even deſign 
ſometimes an extortion as a compliment, be- 
cauſe it pre- ſuppoſes the pre-eminent wealch 
of our nation. They argue, tao, that while 
you come ſo many hundred, or thouſand 
leagues from home, it is not poſſible you ſhould 
want. 
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want money, ſince, if you nl, end would natu 
rally ſtay at home. | 


Thus a fooliſhambition of keeping up a falſe 
reputation begins on the other ſide of the 
Water, and travels with you to the end both of 
water and land. Taking London as the center, 
it has gone in as many directions as there are 
great poſt roads, even to the once cheap parts 
of thę Britiſn empire, Vorkſhire, Scotland and 
Wales. In every inch of theſe; you feel the 
heavy hand of an Engliſh traveller's profuſion 
forced into your pocket. Thoſe neceſſaries of 
life, which thirty years back might be com- 
fortably procured for the third of their preſent 
purchaſe at an Engliſh market, ſoon mounted 
to the half, then they roſe to three parts; and 
now, unleſs you enter into engagements very 
advifedly, the difference of Engliſtj expendi- 
ture will-ſcarcely warrant the charge of taking 
Jo long a journey. Shall I be anſwered, that the 
difference in theſe'gradatiohs ariſes from the dif- 
ference of the times, refinements, luxuries, &c. ? 
Certainly theſe increaſe the evil: but, even 
at this day, as I ſtated to you in a former letter, 
the great articles of life are to be had at more 
than an half in half average with the Engliſh 


e It will erb de * that fiſh, 
M OY | | fleſh, 
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fieſh, fowl, eggs, butter, and houſe- rent, are the 
chief of thoſe articles, and all theſe are to he 
had as I have before deſeribed. The fair ing 
ference is, that where taxation or refinement 
have levied one impoſt; national pride and 
habitual folly ha ve levied twenty. The natives 
themſel ves, hoth in the above countries, and in 
thoſe more remote, have candour enough to 
acknowledge this; but ow, the habit of charge 
is as ſtrong as the profuſion by which it was 
at firſt created; and the ſimplicity and œco- 
nomy of a place once deſtroyed, like a wounded 
character, never recovers itſelf. On the con- 
trary, extortion and extravagance erect a ſort 
of temple to Folly on their ruins; and an 
impoſition taught to others by ourſelves, becomes 
the cuſtom of à country, till, in the end, 
foreigners think they have a preſumptive righe 
to cheat you. The ſame ſpirit that induces 
us to ſpoil the places nearer home, enables us 
to ruin our reſidences and accommodations 
abroad. Our profuſion traverſes the. whole 
continent of Europe; the Alps and Pyrennees 


link before it, and wherever, as in Weſtphalia} | 
from the natural abundance of a country, or 


the want of traffic, or diſtance from a public 
mart, the neceſſaries of life are fi to be 


got at half price, hey would, I am convinced; 


* 
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have remained at a third leſs than at preſent, 
bad. it not been for Engliſh ee —__—_ 
e ad wr 2 1 


| ET whe theſe: comfotrleſs a of being 
impoſed upon by our own countrymen's folly, 
even when out of England—for J inſiſt on it, 
they are the aggreſſors— do not think F can 
render to my countrymen at this diſtance from 
them or to you, my friend, whom I fuppoſe 
to be ſo near, a greater ſervice than to note 
the actual rates of living, and the comparative 
dearneſs or cheapneſs of the ſeveral countries 
in which I have reſided. Fhis is certainly 
another very humble office, but a no leſs uſeful 
one, and either on account of its humility or 
utility, has ws eee wege or 
eee (3717 Aν⁰Eq i 1907 


2 


| enn more ako Hate; a lande 
Point of travelling, the expenditure will be 
found to aſcend in a ſeries as you paſs along, 
i. e. the farther removed from the center, the 
lea you ſpond ſuppoſing a lefs ape N 
g 01 Wer ce ot AE N 
; 0 . 01s do ns 
_ he diffcrvice of charge, even to pete 
rangers, and making allowances for a pre- 
determination, almoſt cvery where, to over- 
teach 
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teach you To the verge of the laws of the 


travelling at home comes to, I need not ſtats; 
either in lodgings, at inns, or on the road. 


you immediately would perceive the difference, 
were you diſpoſed to begin your eſtimate; for, 
although you may de chagrined at the ne- 
ceſſity of keeping your purſe in the hand, in 
your tour through Holland, were you to ſepa- 
rate one charge from another, you would, even 
admitting ſome extortion, find the balance in 
favour of Dutch impoſition. No, my friend, 
thrown, without the arms of language, ac- 


quaintance, or experience of cuſtoms, on the 


mercy of the Hollanders, you would laſt longer, 
that is, you would be leſs /peedily devoured by 
the Patch than by your own countrymen, under 
like eircumſtances. But though your devo- 
Tation would be more e, it would not be 
lefs /ure ; i. e. were you not to buy, and dearly 
buy, knowledge as ybu go on, and had you. nd 


honeſt and diligent way-faring travellet * 


glean the Hite NY you. 1 


Leaving you, vorerst l. Ju Aleve U 
defend 4 be the Holtanders, you Soul 
not To Tobh be ſwallowed up as | by "the 
ene dee differetite” of charges i e- 


markable | 


land,—is altnoſt incredible.” What Englith 


Houſeing yon fafe on this ſide of the water; 


— 
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another, and when you have left the Dutch 


markable in going only from one province to 


boundaries and gained the Pruſſian dominio ns, 
you perceive; the cheating of one country ſo 
much more endurable than that of another, 
that in this inſtance; at leaſt, whatever may be 
your. political principles, you would prefer the 


deſpotic States to the 1 exclaim 


0 1 Lear, 


"ec The wicked compared with the more wicked | 
* Seem beautiful, and not to be the worſt 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe,” emo; ? 


I believe 1 have uſed this quotation in ſome 


former letter, but it becomes appoſite again, 


and you will excuſe repetition. How well it 
applies at preſent, you ſhall immediately judge. 
At the beſt inn of Cleves, my charge, for 
twelve days, was little more than a guinea 
ſterling ; and for which I was accommodated 
with, a very good bed-room, the uſe of the 
general fitting-room and an excellent table, 
adorned with the. beſt company, as well reſi- 
dents as travellers. At one of the largeſt inns 
of the Hague, it coſt me preciſely that ſum, a 

Zuinea, for one day's worle living,, worſe lodg- 
ing, and worſe, attendance. Having mentioned 


| to you the name of the more : reaſonable Hague 


Hpdjorg, 1 truſt your faith in my account will 
lead 


2108 24 18 
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lead you to chooſe the good and to avoid the 
bad; and therefore it becomes unneceſſary to 


ſpecify the perſon by whom I wag thus over. | 


charged. But juſtice requires I ſhould- tell 
you and the world, that the name of the Cleves 
landlord is Ny ſa. 


To prevent the trouble of enquiry, and the 
rexacion of being reduced to conteſts at a place 
of public accommodation, I will take this 
opportunity to ſet down the fixed prices of all 
the moſt reputable table d'hotes (public cating» 
houſes and hotels) in the provinces of Holland 


d in Pruſſian Weſtphalia. 


 WESTPHALIA., 


Breakfaſt © = 54% 8 14 


Bed (fire included) - 0:4 0 
Dinner — 19 0 
* of wine rn 9 * 9 


5 vol. III. : | P In 


MOLLAND. 

Das. 

9 

9 

9 

Bed 66.1 e e een Nene 140 

[Ere,if ia yourown van cad 12 0 
* 


Florins, Stivers. Doits, 
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In Holland, the train of waiters, ſhoe-boys, 
&c. are at the heels of your bill, and interrupt 
(though not with equal boldneſs of authority) 
your way to the horſe or carriage. In Weſt. 

phalia, theſe ſupernumeraries are all paid by 
their maſter, and included in their wages. The 
above ſtatement then will ſerve you through 
both countries ſrom Helveotſluice or the 

Hague, to the fartheſt end of the Pruſſian 

States: and the variations are unimportant in 

your route to Berlin on ig one hand, and to 

el on the other. | 


w & — 1 


I.̃t ſnould be noted, that the money of Hol- 
land is nominally double that of Pruſſia. I ſay 
nominally, becauſe in the exchange it makes 
little to a traveller's advantage; but in pur- 
chaſe of the articles of life, it is half in half. 
Indeed the coin (more eſpecially the filver) 
is of ſo baſe materials, that the circulation 
is almoſt wholly confined to Pruſſia. It is 
refuſed currency even on the frontiers of Hol- 
land. The Cleves money will not paſs even 
at Nimeguen, . where there is a conſtant reci- 

procal communication. 
It will be proper to mention to you the 
names and valuation of the Cleves and Pruſſian 
coins “, 
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coins;* that you may be prepared, and compare 


them with thoſe of Holland. They ſhall, be 


given 


21 fhall here, however, make a general obſervation on the 
ſubject of the coins of Ptuſſia and Germany. The natives (I 


mean thereby the common tradeſmen, who are ever upon the 
watch for ſtrangers) admit that the Dutch money is in effect 


double the value of theirs, ſuch, for inſtance, as that forty 
ſtivers Pruſſia are given for twenty Holland; but that it is fair 
to charge four ftivers for a commodity which may be had in 
Holland for two; à piece of logic which they juſtify on the 
ground of your ignorance being greater than their cunning. 
Luekily, however, the price of public boats, and public carriages, 
are ſettled by ordinance, though even this 1s liable to abuſe, and 
the Seller ſometimes paſſes à cheat on the Buyer, under the 
pretended ſanction of Government. I hed occaſion to ſtop at 
an inn of Maiſeland Sluice (in Holland) with a good deal of 
baggage; and I alſo took my dinner, or rather luncheon, being 
too late for one barge, and too ſoon for another. When I 


came to pay the bill, 1 found ſo many extra charges that 1 


* nr till I had aſked a INE each 


| i What i is the meaning of this charge * Y 
Huel- Keeper, 'Tis by order of the States- General, 
Gleaner, And this? 

Hlerel. Keeper. The ordinance is alſo. by the Sine Genel 
- Gleaner, And this? 


Hotel. Keeper, Is ſettled by the States- General, * 1 | 
Gleaner, I can only fay then, that the States-General are c 


aiders and abetters, if not principals, , in the moſt enormous 
plunder upon a firanger's property of any people on earth, _ 


. To this remark the Hotel- keeper ſmil'd aſſent, but plunder'd 
dn, I complained of ſeveral particulars to the . of 
G 2 the 


- — rm —Vy— q¹NAm—— — — 
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given in the ſupplementary pages of this cloſing | 
ſheaf, where a number of pickings- up ſhall be 
thrown into one or two general letters, pro- 
. perly ſpeaking, a letter of ſcraps on different 
. ſubjects, gathered in different countries; 
valuable, perhaps, when made into a collection, 
but too minute to ſtand alone. I have many of 
"theſe lieing in ſlips of paper, an the backs or 
edges of letters, in my drawer of memorandas, 
which I fill as I empry my pockets after a walk, 
u ride, a vifit, &c. &c. and 1 ſhall ſet apart a 
'ſtay-at-home-day, to arrange and tranſmit 
them. Meantime, we are, juſt now, too much 
in the heat of buſineſs, in Gleaning the things 
of the fi neceſſity (alas! poor dear human nature, 
of what eating and drinking, and other frail 
materials, art thou compounded) to amuſe our- 
ſelves with affairs leſs ſolid. If a traveller 
wiſhes to become reſidentiary for a few weeks 
or months in any of the pleaſant German towns, 
and brings with him his family, the beſt way 
is to make an agreement with -a traiteur (a 
cook) 
the Town who redreſſed both my wrongs, and thoſe of the Re- 
public, by aſſuring me every iora was impoſition ; for which he 
ſentenced the Landlord to deductions on almoſt every article, 
and attended me in perſon to ſee juſtiee duly adminiſtered, 1 
certainly enjoyed not a little the confuſion of the extortioner, 
and was malicious enough to remind him at every refund, that 
he paid me back the extorted money by 8 
General, 


% 
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cook) and live with him, if, as is oſten the, 
caſe, he happens to have a good houſe. This, 
beſides the accommodation of having your 
repaſt comfortable and warm, is cheaper by. 
nearly half, as it includes the price of a room. 
I know a gentleman, who ſays he is well ſerved, 
with breakfaſts and dinners, (ſuppers are rarcly 
taken abroad) and two good chambers, for 
twenty-one florins (about one guinea at par) 
per month, in a very popular part of Pruſſian 
Weſtphalia. But even if you take private 
ladgings, and are only ſupplied from a traiteur's 
with eatables, you gain importantly on Eng- 
land—as thus, Dinners, (which imply a ſuf- 
ficiency for ſuppers, as you always are entitled 
to keep what is ſent you) are twelve Hol land 
ſtivers a- head about a ſhilling Engliſh. It is, 
called one portion; it conſiſts of four coyered 
diſhes, which, with bread, cheeſe, butter, and 
ſallads (that ” always found by yourſelf) con- 
tain enough for two wo as two portions do 
for four. | 


I was preſent at a bargain of this kind 

being made at Cleves, with one of the man 
publick cooks of that place: he was on the 
edge of becoming a victim to his ignorance in 
theſe matters, when an honeſt Pruſſian who 


was preſent, with a friendly preſence of mind, 
| G 3 oblerine? 


0 
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obſerved to the cook Certainement Mon- 
fieur eſt un peu Catholique; il ne mange pas 
de viande tous let jours. I took the hint, and 
told the man that when I wanted a double 
3 he ſhould know it in time to make 
e neceſſary addition. This reduced the 
monthly charge, which had previouſly been 
made, to about one pound fifteen ſhillings. 
Let me not fail to apprize you, moreover, 
that the buying your wine of a merchant, and 
of an hotel-keeper, or cook, is, on an average, 
difference of more than half in Half! in ann 
Pruſſia, and Gefanf. WA 


At the inns of Holland; you will pay lor 
table- wine, one florin ten ſtivers (half a crown); 
at thoſe of Pruſſia and Germany, from ſixteen 
ſtivers to one florin; and at the merchants. of 
the firſt country, for the ſame wine, eight 
ſtivers, and in the two other countries, ſo low 
as ſix ſtivers, or ſeven at moſt: and let it not 
he forgotten that the eightpenny wine is pre- 
ciſely the ſame, as to quality, for which (with 
duties on foreign ſpirits) you pay in England 
from five to ſeven ſhillings a bottle. | 


There are certain articles ſo incredibly cheap, 


even! in theſo times of * ſcarcity every 
| where, 
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where, that I want almoſt confidence in my 
on conviction, or in my truſt of your candour, 
to make juſt report of them. In various pro- 
vincial towns, both in the neighbourhood of 
the Upper and Lower Rhine, the beſt butter is 
ſold, in the month of May, at two-pence 
per pound, a very fine young fowl, at four 
and five pence, a duck the ſame, butcher's 
meat at two- pence, and two-pence halfpenny, 
a full grown hare at eight, nine, or 'ten-pence, 
ſometimes at ftill leſs, a gooſe, or turkey, at 

ten- pence, when at the deareſt, and the fineſt 
Weſtphalia ham from three-pence to four- 
pence per pound. Houſe- rent is in proportion. 
leave you, therefore, to judge, how comfort- 
able a family, pinched for neceſſaries, and, 
perhaps, ſtruggling betwixt the extremes of 
pride and poverty in England, may live in the 
German territories, And yet I ſtill cannot 
help giving Wales the preference for two 
reaſons—firſt, becauſe -it. is nearly as cheap, 
and in a part of my own country, and does not 
take money out of the Britiſh dominions; and 
ſecondly, becauſe it contains more, general 
beauty than any thing to be met with without 
taking a long journey, which, with a family, is 
in itſelf the expenditure of more than could be 
expected from a twelve-month's ſavings. As 


the retreat of an unconnected perſon, or of 2 
94 | "ny 7 
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family, reſolved to eſtabliſh in a new country, 


and, as Dr. Young ſays, fixing onld be fixed, 
it would be really a favirig, without abridge- 
ment of comforts, and even luxuries, of thirty 
or forty per cent. Epps are frequently fifteen 
for two-pence, and ſeldom leſs than ten; and 
firing is proportionably cheap. Bread, however, 
is hrarly the fame price as in England; I mean 
ſuch as is made from the white flour; but they 
grow an inferior kind, conſiderably darker 
when baked than our farm-houſe loaves, which 
is eaten with a farm-houſe appetite, not only 
by the peaſantry, but moſt other people. By way 
of qualifying its bitter and four taſte, the better 
forts of folks place their butter betwixt a ſlice 
of the Black and a ſlice of the white bread, and 
when they wiſh to luxuriate, as on a dainty, 
or to diſtinguiſh their hoſpitality to a friend, 
a twopenny loaf of the entire white is brought 
forth, and cut into as many morſels as cond 
are perſons to be regaled. E 


It will ſeem incredible to an Engliſh reader, 
whatever be his fituativn, to be told that a 
German bill of fare conſiſts of little more than 
what is appointed for a meagre day, rigidly 
maintained; inſomuch that the Weſtphalians, 
Pruflians, and Germans, in general, may be 
dul and truly ſaid to keep Lent all the year. 

a Jam 
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Jam authoriſed by truth to aſſure you, from 
long experience of their table, that the yearly 
expenditure of a large family, in any of the 
above- named countries, would ſcarce exceed, 
if it could teach, that of an Engliſh farmer's 
houſchold, conſiſting of an equal number of 
people, for a ſingle month. An enormous 
diſh of potatoes, cabbages, carrots, beans, and 
other vegetables, forms the baſis of their dinner, 
which, with all ranks, is taken at twelve 
o'clock. It is a very great luxury when half 
a pound of pork, bacon, or butcher's meat is 
ſtuck in the midſt of this medley, as the grand 
center of attraction; and yet this precious 
morſel is rather for ornament than uſe, rather 
to be admired and gazed on, like other for- 
bidden fruit, than eaten. A variety of trifles 
from the garden forms the deſert, which is 
rather taſted than enjoyed, if there happens to 
be any thing more recherch8, more valuable, than 
a nut or an apple; and a ſmall plate-full even of 
theſe become ſo © familiar to the eye,” that 
they pall upon the ſenſe before you are pre- 
ſented with a freſh fupply. I proteſt to you 
that I was ſo accuſtomed to look on a fruit 
plate and its contents for ſuch a length of time, 
at a table. in Weſtphalia, that I knew every 
ſpeck and freckle- about them, as well as the 
faces of the family, Indeed I had opportu- 

| | nities 
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nities to ſee them ſo conſtantly, and cloſely, 
that each apple and prar became a memento mori 
io the fumiiy.—In the beginning of the week, 
they came freſh from the tree, with their beſt 
look and blooming complexions. A very few . 
of them, alas, were cut off in this the prime of 
their lives. The reſt were brought on the 
ſecond day, not much altered in their ſhapes 
or air. On the third, there was a viſible alte- 
ration nevertheleſs, the young folks of the 
family, for there were many 1 
„ Sigh'd and look 'd, ſigh'd and look'd, * | 
40 ed and loch d, and figh'd again.“ 


but, — ſigh· d and look'd, look'd and figh'd, 
ſigh'd and long'd in vain, It was written in 
the father's face—ye may not eat: while the 
indulgent matron cut one into as many quarters 
as ſhe had ſons and daughters, and the next day 
the father, being in a frolicſome humour, 
threw an apple and a pear after dinner amongſt 
them, on the floor, where they were as much 
ſought for as Joſeph's coat, and produced as 
much ſhame to the vanquiſhed, and. triumph 
to the conquerors, as if they were heroes and 
10% battling it away for thrones and domi- 
nions, perhaps, on the true eſtimate, as little 
worthy of conteſt, Towards the end of the 
week, my old friends in the fruit-plate 
began 
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began to drop off one by one; and though it is 
amongſt my habits never to eat of thoſe things 
which the maſter of the houſe diſcovers to ne 
by his manner he conſiders as a rarity; in com- 
paſſion to theſe poor things, I took off their duſty; 
coats, and en prevented a more lingering 
A ie. 70 
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Some weeks after, 1 4ined at the PRA gen- 
tleman's houſe, and though, to be ſure; a man 
would not chooſe to ſwear to an apple, I could 
all but make oath, that I obſerved, amongſt the 
re-enforcements of the well remembered fruit- 


plate, one pippen which was ſo palpable by 


his marks, that I recogniſed him as an old 
acquaintance the moment he came in my view 
now be it known to you, this was by no 
means in the ſeaſon of the year, when apples are 
laid up like honey in the hive for winter pro- 
viſion, but when they would in England have 
come freſh from the tree, at every meal. It 
is ſtrict economy that urges this extreme for- 
bearance in almoſt every thing that regards, 
in ſhort, that either ſmells or taſtes like a 
luxury. And it is impoſed by a very ſtern 
neceſſity, for Germany and poverty are almoſt 
ſynonimous terms, and though, in particular 
inſtances, ſuch a thing as wealth is to be found, 


the | 
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the general run of people in all conditions, 
are reduced to .obſerve a moſt ſcrupulous 
frugality in all things; their income being 
uſually ſuch en to inhibit the leaſt article of 


proſuſion. 


Nor is this economy confined to the 
appetites, it extends to the ornaments of life; | 
I had almoſt ſaid- to its vanities, but it may be 
done in effect topromotetheſe, Lou ſhall decide 
on this, after. I have informed you it is the 
univerſal practiſe to undreſs after a viſit. A 
lady, or gentleman, no ſooner returns home, 
than they lay afide their coſtly robes, and get 
into their ſlippers, nightgowns, yea and night- 
caps alſo. And appear extremely ſurpriſed to 
learn it is a general cuſtom in England to keep 
on their out of door dreſſes, as they are called 
in Germany, when they are amongſt family 
friends; nor could I eaſily reconcile them to 
my following the cuſtom of my country in this 
particular, till I had aſſured them, changing 
my dreſs frequently gave me cold. They call 
this ripping practice putting themſelves at 
their cole; but it is, in truth, purely done for 
exconomy. Bs 


| Frogality is an early part of education in 
theſe countries, inſomuch, that it is common to 
: obſerve 
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obſerve a well-bred young lady, in ſome of the 
beſt" families, waſh up the tea-things, im- 
mediately after they are done with, and' in the 
midſt of the company, who have been hi 
them. At firſt, I ſuppoſed this was a meni 
office, impoſed by a croſs papa, or over- 
managing mamma ; but when I became' a re- 
ſidentiary gleaner, I faw it ſo much the faſhion 
of every family, that F inform you of it as a 
general rule, not 1 in n, ag in 
pra 2 * 


The natives of eſe Sieve not cle eat 
8 Fanitighy. as having little to eat, but they eat 

ſeldotmn — and drink as often as they can. The 

cuſtom of flight breakfaſts, vegetable, or 
rather hodge-podge dinners, and yet lighter, 
frequently no ſuppers, has its beginning in 
Holland, travels to Weſtphalia, like a flender 
current, narrowing as it goes, with reſpedt to 
quantum, and is at its perfection of œconomy 
in che empire. The only thing in which they 
yield to profuſion, (at their own expence) is in 
the article of tea and coffer: this they 'take 
almoſt every hour, but without /agar. The 
women ſnuff, and the men ſmoke over it. But 
chey uſually drink it out of cups that fearce 
hold ſo much as an acorn; and though, from 
| 0 gives perpesual 


trouble, 
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trouble, they ſtilt prefer theſe diminutive 
machines, which would ſcarce ſerve a, fairy to 
ſip dew drops. . To, think of a wide Dutch 
mouth ſcrewed. up to the dimenſions oſ ſuch a 


WHERE 
3 is, 5 ce = true, that the Engliſh are 
every where looked on to be exceedingly car- 


17 nivorous; and it is true alſo, that an Engliſh- 


man will devour more ſolid fleſh in a day, and 
pour down his throat more inflammatory 
liquid, than a Pruſſian, German, or Dutch- 
man, in three. days. An Engliſh traveller, 
however, ſoon aſſimilates to the general temper- 
ance of the country, the conſequence of which 
is, that inſtead of waſting an whole afternoon 
in an hot room, amidſt the fumes of the table; 
or ſleeping to relieve an overloaded ſtomach, 
he feels alert, either for buſineſs, or pleaſure, 
and ſeems to wonder at this change of himſelf. 


I have juſt mentioned to you the early 
dinners on this part of the Continent, but for- 
got to note to you, that the reaſon aſſigned for 
it, is exactly the reverſe of what is given out 
for a four or five o'clock repaſt in Great Britain. 
Me eat at mid-day, ſays the foreigner, that we 
may have a long afternoon: We eat in the 


oa ſays the Engliſhman, that we may 
Ne . have 


95 
have a long morning. The cuſtoins of a coun- 
try ought certainly to give and receive 
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-allowances, but I have found this difference in 


the hours productive of great difficulties, be- 
tween ſome of my countrymen and foreigners; 
the firſt inſiſting that as twelve o' clock was too 
late for breakfaſt and too ſoon for dinner, it 
could be conſidered only as the hour proper 
for a luncheon; and the other declaring; that 
fitting down to table at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
time was inſupportable: for my own part, I am 
bleſt with ſo ſocial an appetite, that it ſeems 
made for a ready compliance with the cuſtoms 
of all countries. Is it the faſhion of the famih 
to eat at noon? I ſit down and forget that I 
had not been uſed to think about dinner till 
nearer night. Does my meal make its appear- 
ance with the candles? Be it ſo, I eat heartily, 
if Jam well; and, if Iam ſick, I play with my 


knife and fork, to keep thoſe who are better 


company. Now this verſatility in my diſpoſi- 
tion leads me into many pleaſures and content= 
ments, which leſs accommodating tempers can 


never hope to enjoy. It is peculiarly eſtimable 


in travelling: for can it be reaſonably expected, 
that without being well paid for it, people will 
come into the cuſtoms of a ſtranger, and forego 
their own? Will you tell them, it is polite to go 
to.dinner when they are going to ſupper! Or 

57S 28 
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as an individual are you to derange a family, 
who, in turn, could tell you, that the politeneſs 
of their country ſettles theſe matters on very 
different principles. Who is to adjuſt this 
| Knotty point? You fall out with your dinner, 
and with each other. How eaſily would a little 
candour and courtefy place it juſt where it 
ſhould be!—O, good humour! thou leaſt dif- 
ficult, yet brighteſt of the ſocial virtues—thou 
creator and ſupporter of every other—wherc 
is the land, the habit, the manners, which 
are not reconciled to the heart, by thy aſſuaſi ve 
and ſmiling power? Inſpired by thee, 1 feel 
myſelf diſpoſed to be happy, and 1 am fo; to 
impart it to all with whom I mix in this now 
jarring world, and I ſucceed :—And did the 
fond parent know thy value, as I know it, he 
would pray that his darling child was rather 
filled with thee, than favoured by beauty, genius, 
or fortune; for what are theſe but the miſerable 
children of conceit, pride, and folly, unpro- 
tected and uninſpired by thee ! 


From what has been ſaid on the very neceſ- 
ſary, though very much negleQed, ſubject of 
_ cating and drinking, it will, I cruſt, appear 
manifeſt, that if a traveller will be content 
to buy a little experience, which is no where 
10 be had without paying for, and if he will 

7 not 
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not be too much 210 a butry to mar his 
arrangements, and, while they ate adjuſting, 
indulge his heart in à fe effuſions of that 
good-humour I have been addre ſſing. he may 
be very comfortable to himſelf, and no leſs 


and inflexibly attached to his pwn” ppiniens, 
manners, and cuſtoms, and not comel imo thoſe 
of other” people in other countrles, de thas 
nothing to do but to lite by himſelſf, U 
tern. mee iche 

UNS IN900 V0 Baß 28142 {oIt N 

n all chin ities while I have 
7 diſcuſſing the ſubjects of the table, I have 
ſeated you in the Cleves Wood, and left you 


without any dinner at all. Rife then, my 
$tiend;] and, that you may no longer want an 
opportunity, I put an end to my letter, unh che 
aten reh eee 
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Tame *. *for grapted. that you | 


3 oy feel yourſelf refreſhed before you lt down 
to the peruſal of ner lertet, N bat all 


* 1. © "Thoſe - 


acceptable to'others3-bucifhe ill be ſtubborn, 


in u worſe ſituation even than the Germans, 
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thoſe who may become its readers will bring 
along with them good ſpirits and goodrature, I 
will invite your attention to ſome further 
. on the circle of cee 
9 S 
Map kn ud o now to e e Pruſſia, 48, a 
Catholic country, where, however, Proteſtantiſm, 
(in the Preſbyterian form) is largely inter- 
ſperſed. The churches are every Where the 
ohjects. that firſt catch the eyes of. travellers, for 
which reaſon. I ſuppoſe, it is that you meet ſo 
many ſteeples and towers, monuments and 
enen in n e book of Timber 
travels. 3133 I: i Eden Alb 015997 

g | } 1914. 5 107 13 
| Catholic be 11- in 88 mY "a 
more ornamental, have been; ſo often deſcribed 
by publiſbing travellers, that they are, perhaps, 
the only objects in the wide field of foreign 
obſer vation, which have been meaſured with an 
accuracy that leaves nothing for the gleaner. 
Open the books of theſe authors at whatever 
page you may, and it is odds but you ſec half 
a dozen ſpites; followed by a fong hiſtory of 
their founders, deſtroyers, rebuilders, re- 
. deſtroyers, revolutions, g. Two churches and 
2 caſtle to a leaf is Moderat reckoning, and it 
"Is well if you get off withour a morſel of choice 
biography, oh the quarrelsand rogueries,yirrues, 
And 


and vices of the prince, biſhops, beggarly 
prieſts, or deſpotic lords of the caſtle; for 
the Cacoethes De- ſcribendi (if may be 
allowed to ſport with the Latinity) is as ſtrong 
in ſome wandering biographers, as in juvenile 
poets, when firſt they fancy themſelyes in love, 
and preſent you. with that ,picture of their 
idols, which imagination has drawn for them. 
For myſelf, and 1 ſuppoſe. others may feel 
like me on the occaſion, 1 never, without 
trembling, obſerve a travelled author /et in for 
a long ſtory of churches, chapels, chateads, 
and picture galleries, with a determination fo 
give their © moving accidents” by flood an 

fire, during the wear and tear, and | fraditionary 
ling of half a ſcore centuries. And what, 
after all, are you preſented with, but a meagre 
account, into which the mind and memory of 
the reader vainly look. for ſomething whereon 


to reſt—ſomething more worthy the human 


faculties, than annals of the intriguing abbots, 
miſchievous prieſts, and grinding ſeigniors, 
buried under their ruins. I venerate antiquity, 
but muſt have ſomething that comes, cloſer to 
the ſoul, the underſtanding, or the. affectiom, 
than this collection of literary brickwork, and 
travelling ſtone maſonry. Peace to the aſhes 
of the mouldeting univerſe ! Unleſs ſurviving 
Yirtugs, or immortal actions, lie amongſt the 
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ruins, and, lite the plicetiis; otity want an honeſt, 
helping hand to klear away the curthy ob- 
ſtructions, to le pring above hem „I wor not 
teſcr cue an althk, or the lid bones ef 2 
Saint from, Obe io. nembalmed by Tach 
Virtues, and "Facts! adtiotis, the duſt of a monarch, 
and the dult © of. "the carth tllat Wyers' him, is, to 
me, exactly "the "Tame thigg; att us to the 
relicks of a 'wo leſs” being, 6 What g66d end 
110 they be brought fröm dhe tomb, but as a 
maukin to ew 7 the villainsof the prefent gene- 
ration, & that 1 2 duch cotllpie kion thuſt they 
Fome at Jaſt, In" that liste uz, have Tibirie- 
times, as int e e inftange a John of Leyden 
burſt 5 e ſearmetits of Fi e gtave,. and” el | 
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55 17 b reaſſy a moſt eee eee 
MY eircbir ht tome bumdfeds bf leigues, ſuch 
l. Have takkn, over diefen Catholic con 
hs to ſek tut decent impremon that is rnade 
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higher ranks, who: loſe their pri neiples and 
their education too often in the pride of philo· 
ſophy, I ſhall: here ſay nothing; but the in- 
fluence of the Cit holic faith on the /ubordinete 
ranks is, almoſt. without an exception, à ſober 
and ſincere attention tu the duties Lit .enjoins; 
The earneſt, yet tempered: zeal; with: which the 
common labourer leaves his bufinefs or his 
_ pleaſure, to cammune with his Maker, is 
amongſt the-comfbreable ſights that every tra- 
veller muſt ſfurely have noticed, and naticing 
muſt have enjoyed. In the plebeian part o 
the community, at leaſt, it muſt be genuine. 
The infidel philoſophy of the great is, happily; 
abovd their reach: the hypocritical mummery 
or proſounder chicane of the het perhaps more 
infidel prieſthood (I ſpeak af the Catholic 
churchmen), is ſtill more bappily- above the 
underſtanding; of the peaſant. He can have 

no views from intereſt, from the world's ap- 
plauſe, or from the world's diſapprobation. 
His religion, after education has ſettled it in 
his mind, becomes one of the ſtrongeſt habits— 
it ſoon ripens into his moſt powerful princi- 
ples. It is preſently a voluntary offering, and 
one of perfect free will, to his God. He accepts 
its pains and penalties, and never reſiſts their 
infliction. He is told by his confeſſor of a ſin, 


and he ſu lers for it willingly. Neither does 
H 3 he 
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he perform its duties ſo mechanically as may 
be ſuppoſed He goes to the church at all 
times and ſeaſons: the gates of the temple are 
always open, but he is not forced to enter at 
the ſtated ſtroke of the pendulum or chime of 
the bell. If his ſoul feels not the impulſe; if 
it prefers the ſacred moment when the hour of 
public worſhip is paſt, he can withdraw him- 
ſelf from the gaze of the world, and converſe, 
as it were, with his Creator face to face: and 
in the Catholic churches, which I have 
gleaned even with a ſuſpicious vigilance, this is 
very frequently done, and always with reve- 
rence, Strangers, draun by curioſity only, 
may paſs in groupes from all quarters of the 
earth, and dreſſed in all the different habits of 
their country, without ſeducing the kneeling 
Catholic peaſant from his duty: his poſture is 
unaltered, his prayer unbroken. He rarely 
lends an ear to converſation, which is too often 
irreverently loud, and not often an eye to their 
perſons. 


From this exterior decency, it is fair to infer 
an internal piety. It is, to be ſure, a world 
replete with ſubtle ſtratagem, and falſe ap- 
pearances, but if ever there can be ſuppoſed to 
be a principle“ unmixed with baſer matter,” 
this ſurely is the moſt free fram alloy, And if 

;4 one 
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one could ſelect from the maſs of enormities, 
which" the preſent governors of France have 
committed, and ſingle out an act more foul, more 
cruel than the reſt, I ſhould not hefitate to 
pronounce their attempt to convert the ſimple 
Hoare to nee of 1 u. 


'The ad ſtable of the Catholic cl ſo 
far as it was connected with politics, no doubt 
_ wanted cleanſing, and poſſibly ſome of its 
moſt aſpiring heads well deſerved Le Glaive de 
la Loi, the ſword of juſtice, but to my feelings 
(and it has ariſen out of my obſervation) 
better, far better, had the convent and the 
cloiſter been polluted by the whole chicane 
of the prieſthood, than that ſo many hundreds 
of thouſands of blameleſs beings ſhould not 
only want in future the comfort of a refuge in 
miſery, and of a guide in happineſs, but ſnould 
be taught that the benefits and bleſſings of the 
paſt, derived from this ſacred ſource, were the 
trick ofa deſigning rage, and that, for the time 
to come, the laws of reaſon and nature, that 
is infidelity and licentiouſneſs, are to ſuper- 
ſede thoſe of a Savlour and Redeemer of the 
world. Then, by way of proving their proſe- 
lytiſm and faith in the new creed, they are, 
inſtead of bow ing the knee to the croſs, they 


Ane from it in mockery, like the re- 
= | M4 vilers 
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vilers of old, or to level ir with the duſt + Glo- 
rious revutution, and more glorious revolu- 
tioniſts 1 To lay the foundations of 4 republic 
in human blood, and erect à temple to in- 
fidelity on the ruins of religion ! In the an- 
cient fabric were there defets? Why not 
repair them? Muſt it fall that a worſe may 
be raifed?—but I forget myſelf—a ſcourge 
was wanted in the land, and ye were perhaps 
the proper inſtruments to deal deſtructions: 

* who can, Pond r n the en | 


But 1 Poeniſed you - 'to cloſe with Het rele. 
tion of a circumſtance,” which I owe ta the 
Catholic church. Half an hour's walking by 
the ſide of the Cleves wood brings you to 
x little village chapel, whoſe bell was ringing 
out for evening veſpers juſt as I paid it my firſt 
viſit, Only a few of the congregation. were 
then gather d together. I had therefore time 
to make an unobtruſive Gleaning. Amongſt 
the uſual decorations of pictures, paintings, 
flowers, and crucifixes, I could not but take 
notice of the virgin in a chintz · pattern linen 
gown ever a full dreſs hvop of immenſe 
circumference; ornamented with three diſtinct 
rows of filver croffes, the middle row abun- 
dantly the largeſt : the crown upon her head 
was formed of broken beads, and pieces of 

looking- 
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looking-glaſs: the cþyd. Jeſus held an apple 
in s hand partly eaten, te expreſs what; Eve 
had een pe et ger with ane 
ee 
= mln x 11 8 

J 1 might b ihe: picked upto gravity at ahh 
burleſque manner in which this part of ſacred 
ſtory was caricatured, had not the ridicule, it 
was ſo well calculated toexcite, been checked by 
my obſetving an old man and woman, two 
young men, and two: female children, kneel- 
ing with every mark of devotton round the 
figures. They are of one houſe ſaid a perſon 


who ſtood near me, and, in the ſequel, J found 


that that houſe had to boaſt an holy family. 
The very moment that 1 looked upon them, 


the ſpirit of mockery died within me; and a 


much better ſpitit came upon me in its ſtead. 
I had no longer eyes to criticiſe the figures, 
nor an heart to break a jeſt on their abſurdity: 
As repreſentatives of the bleſſed virgin and 
Redeemer of the world, they fill'd me with, 
awe, and I caught ſo much of unaffected holi- 
neſs from theſe humble ſuppliants, as to, hold 
ſaered the coarſeſt mation and ſymbols. of 
oP n 1571s Das 11.4 OF YA! 12 


1. nan to 5 wha. jour . adding on 
the evening of which. feſtival there prevails in 


Weſtphalia 
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Weſlphilia a cuſtom, that 4 felt was worth 
gleaning for you and for the public. Lou 
ſhall have it here. The Pruſſian peaſants com- 
memorate the ſolemn event of our Saviour's 
reſurrection in a ſingular manner. In each 
village of the circle are to be ſeen three or 
four large bonfires, which the inhabitants 
have been preparing at their-intervals of daily 
labour during the preceding week. The 
fires are lighted about nine at night; about 
ten, when they are in full blaze, the populace, 
and indeed peop le of all diſtinctions, go out 
of the Cleves gates to view them. I was 
lucky enough at the moment to be on a' viſit 
to a gentleman, who, at a ſmall diſtance from 
the weſtern Port, had a ſummer houſe that 
commanded the country to the extent of 
twenty leagues. Every quarter or half league 
has a village, and the whole twenty leagues * 
were illuminated. It was in itſelf an intereſt- 
ing novelty, but when the occafion was contem- 
plated and combined with it, the heart glow'd 
like the horizon. In the midſt of the ſcenery 
roſe the moon. She was at full, but at the. 
moment of riſing ſeem'd another bonfire be- 
ginning to kindle and aſcend. | She ſoon, 
however, aſſerted her ſuperiority, and when 
ſhe had gainꝰd her proper ſtation in the hemiſ- 
phere, I could not help repeating to myſelf. a 
REG % few 
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few words, applicable to both. Hide your 


diminiſh'd; heads“, ye-feeble works of men's 


hands: but thou Cynthia art of God, No 
wonder then at thy luſtre! but, even as 4 
pronounced this, I corrected- my. raſhneſs,”my 
injuſtice—and ſo are ye, ye feeble fires, added 
I. —of God alſo; and every humble ſpark ſhall 
aſcend to heaven ! 


LETTER LXIII. 
TO THE SAME, _n | 
I HAVE already, more than once, in 
the courſe of this correſpondence, attempted 


to check the heady current of national preju- 


dice, which appropriates all that is eſtimable in 


human nature to itſelf, and leaves to the reſt 


of the world only its vices, vanities, and in- 
ſignificancies. I have given many examples of 


urbanity, that have been the growth of ſoils 


leſs celebrated than that of Britain, or than 
what once was France. I have ſhewn it flou- 
riſning even in the unwholeſome clime of 
Holland. Let me now offer you an inſtance 
of its blooming power in Weſtphalia, In 


truth it is a flower appropriate to no Particular b 
n but will proſper wherever it is duly 
" . cultivated. | 


———— g ©—— 
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cui vatedl Its natural ſoil is the hu maf 


heart, in which it / fpvings up and thrives, 
very ſoon aſter that heart begins to beat, and 


would continue till there is no longer motion, 


were not. paſſions and prejudices for ever at 
n its . _ it in the 

In one of the moſt profound receſſes of this 
beautiful country, at the diſtance of at leaſt 
forty leagues from a court, thirty from a city, 
and at leaſt ten miles from a market town. 1 
once found urbanity that would have given 
luſtre to them all. I found her in a cottage 
of clay, at the foot of a Pruſſian foreft, under 
covert of which I was ſhaded: from obſerva- 


tion,. It was on one of the moſt lovely even- 


ings a wanderer like myſelf could have de- 
ür d, and according to my emigrant diſpo: 
ſition, I had enjoyed it from the upriſe even to 
the down-going: of the ſun. The fun. indeed 
of that diftinguiſh'd day way: making a 
golden ſet”? juſt as I reach di the preeincts 
of che wood, where I had not repos d many 
minutes, ere I heard the ſound of à flute, ac- 
companied by a voice whoſe natural ſweetneſs 
excelled it in melody. The notes were indeed 
aſſiſted by many harmonizing circumſtances. 
Web wh are a lover of nature, know what a 
4 variety 
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variety of -foorhing ſounds per vade ther. Ut 
event ide in the ſummer.—Fbe pure breath of 
the zcphir, the diſtant nvulet, that ſcehie, 
uy its indolent lapſe, and ſubdued murmuc 

to /partake of human ſenſations, the drawly 
. the beetle, whichqthe poet hai. 
mortalia d, and the general ſighing of abe 


lei es, with; perhaps, the bor of the herds. | 


boy, and'theilowing of his Tatthe © obedient 
his fummons—and above aall, choſe founds 
which imagination herſelf rrraten all theſe. 
contribute: to form that twilight enchantment, 
which a tender heart, and a benevolent, diſ. 
poſition. ſo much delights in; and which, 


men of the world conſider as the N 


of madmen. (ern UN Iv WV ern PL 
tem stem of 20 0500 ones Suns Ax To 
Had I mare Mere et my - cottagefs, it 
would be amuſing to run at fome engt tie 
parallel betwixt a lover of nature and a man 
ofthe world; and to examine the eſtimałe chat 
en makes of the" objects gffembled inthe 
iſt Paſſuge T0 arteriipe ns in bridge. 
Mentee biiow 507 19 gem * — 59100 
5 qu ewordr bas: 260d batiwo: ei 21 341 8% 
Werft. he man of the edv. never 
de temipred to Jexve the . chrarful Haunts" bf 
men“! Wirheut what is cafleck à jut party*: 
Nye out of *the f of which probably wi. 


4k 


BY ing 
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ing chemſelves as many different ways before 
half the day is over, and, at laſt, going yawn- 
ing home thoroughly tired with if not hating 
one another: for I have ſo often obſerv'd a party 
of pleaſure to be ſo painful a plot upon the 
meinbers that compoſe it, that were I to com- 
pile @ new Dictionary, in which definitions 
were honeſtly to be given, I ſhould under the 
words pariy pleaſure, inform the reader 
that it is meant to ſignify, tbe-affoctation of a 
fet off perſons met together with taſtes and tempers 
Frequently diſcordant, and intereſts in oppoſetion, 
yet determined 10 congregate, for the purpoſe of 
teaſing one another under the maſk of ſocial good- 
fellowſhip 5 which maſk: generally drops, or is torn 
off in the courſe of a few hours to the diſcovery 
of the whole conſpiracy. Such is the mere man 
of the world's party 9 "ors and 
woman's of . the werld. alſo !. 0 
eee ee the — 7 . no concep- 
don of the breath or ſounds or in the air, 
in the way that a lover of nature feels and en- 
joys them. A man of the world indeed ob- 
ſerves that it is curſed hot, and throws up the 
ſaſhes, or curſed. cold, and pulls down the 
-blinds,—the inflammatory bottles, ten times 
more burning than the ſun-beams, are ſtill on 
the table, —-yet, at the faſhionable hour he 
goes 


yr, 
fit 
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goes forth where ?—To, the public Walks. 
For hat / purpoſe ? To ſee the public.—Bur 
goes he not into the beautiful woods ?—Yes, 
into the ie parts of them, where he has 
a chance to ſee the world: he loves fo well. 
And asche never led by his fancy or his feel 
ing into the ſequeſter d parts where nature 
modeſtiy and humbly diſplays; her genius and 
grates? No, my friend, ladies and gentlemen 
of the | warld o uſually avoid theſe byexroad 
beauties, unleſs carried thither by ſome paſſion 
that ſhutis the day nd as to clay built 
cottages, woodland inhabitants, ruſtic ſongs. 
and. Jazy' waterfalls, they are paſs d by ag fit 
only: for country Corydons. or ſhepherdeſſes 
bemus d. Far different is the attradive 
ſcenery; of a world's man and woman the 
broad and beaten track amidſt the eruſh and 
zelatter of coaches, which are ſo... wedg d 
together that they move as if in funeral 
proceſſion walks fo. cramm'd- that yau can- 
not paſs without difficulty, —a cluſter; of gla- 
ring lamps ſtuck upon trees, to the bluſh of 
the moon beam. the ſun himſelf ſnut out to 
make way for à parcel of artificial lights, 
- brought into an unwholeſome room crouded 
vith company and card tables, —a kind of 
elegant peſtehouſe hate people infect one 

another by common conſent, and are ſuffe- 
| | cated 
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| cmd on principles of |politendf;—Theſc are 
| . the appreciated ſcrnes bf men and women of 
| 


che world le- And l ougbt Hot toifail-obſetving, 
that, amongſt theſe well brd broib'd and 
Toaſted, he fit With the porſoverante of an 
Hatching ken, as if mibd to the fides-of the 

Curd table there ard abvayy a certain number 
| of ſentimental miſſaz; who atbettivochavie Touls 
Fupericr to ſueh waſte!.of time arid build up 
a ſbrt f reputatom on nber toudhing 2 card, 
but When politeneſs, br: dowaper mamma, 
infifts(6r her making hp the ſet .. Iheſe dam- 
ſels Hdgtet, or 'gtide: abour the ms, and 
ogle their fair; images in. che pier glaſſes, till 
pickdiup: by ſteay bacche lor, or 10nt out 
mürfied mbn, ior ſong-tranſthibing young 
ſttiplings, ho get into pratt ling parties, or 

fle off: into corners fer a touch af the pathe- 
ticks” or vConſtruct che horn work of a future 
Hetze in a whiſper" d tete a tete Moſt of theſe 
light troops aſſure you” of their deteſtat ion of 
the ton, but yet run thoir pretty faces into 
one or other of its /hotchouſes! every night, 
and go chrough 4 ſummer campaign amidſt 
more fire and ſmoke, than would melt down 
the conſtitution of the whole bodyi of alder- 
men. Mean rithe there ib another ſet diſpers d 
here and there inſtdioufly⸗ laying a mine 10 


blow bp reputations; and arhibe the game of 
D162 de 
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the other parties goes on, theſe engineers 
prepare a very notable maſked battery, and 
play off their artillery, as if only in a mock 
action, at your wife or daughter, till they 
almoſt ſurrender at diſcretion before your 
face. The play amongſt the card veterans, 
becomes, too intenſe for obſerving on any 
ſtratagems but their on: the card paſſions are 
all at work, breaking the unlucky chairs of 

| ſome, biting the lips, gnaſhing the teeth, flap- 
ping the foreheads, or ſtamping the feet of 
others, and while the honours are loſt by one, 
and the odd trick gained by another, the 
miſtreſs of the houſe ſlaves in hoſpitality, and 
ſtruggles through the elegant mob, with more - 
toil and difficulty, than a landlady at an clection 
dinner! 


; 


e But ſomewhat too much of this.” Let us 
fly from theſe artificial beings, to the children 
of nature and the heart. Suffer me to re- 
conduct you to the ſimple, yet ever- blooming 
paths, from which theſe W tribes 
have too long led us aſtray. 


Allow me to place you once more within 
fight of the flute and voice I mentioned to you 
before, and liſten to the magic that enſued. 
The wood notes, wild as they were, Charmed 
Vol. 111, I me. 
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me. I. roſe and advanced. A few paces 
brought me within ſight of a cottage door, 
which was wide open. The ſong and muſic 
proceeded, . mingled with dancing, of which 1 
could rather hear the happy ſtep, than perceive 
the enlivening figure. But I was preſently 
obſerved, and actually as fair a maid, accom- 
panied-by as blooming a youth as Arcadia ever 
fancied, tripped forward without quitting hands 
to invite me into their dwelling. You are 
here prepared for | 
«© The white waſh'd wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 
«« The decent clock that click'd behind the door, &c.” 
All theſe, and more were to be ſeen, but the 
inſides of cottages in all countries have been 
fo many thouſand times furniſhed and un- 
furniſhed, either by real tour- makers, or thoſe 
who, like the Virtuoſo in the comedy, only 
travel in books, then publiſh their 7ravels 
through other people's books, (all which, you 
know, may be very commodioully done at home, 
without ſtirring out of their elbow- chairs) and, 
moreover, #ook-to{tages are all ſo much alike for 
neatneſs, accommodation, arrangement, and 
furniture, that I could rather wiſh you would 
upon this, as upon a former occaſion, make 
choice of the deſcription you like beſt, out of 
the whole collection of voyages and travels 
= that 
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chat may be in your library, and aſſure your- 
ſelf, that whatever comes neareſt to a' ſim- 
plicity, which does not exclude convenience, 
will give you a juſt idea of my Weſtphalian 
cot. " 


As the firſt day of the Carme was ſolemnizing 
while I was at the village chapel, ſo that on 
which I entered this woodland habitation was 
the laſt of that feſtival; and this peaſant family 
were then celebrating it. Religion, therefore, 
no leſs than hoſpitality, and both under guid- 
ance of ſincerity, invited me to aſſiſt at the 
felicity. Every ſimple delicacy of fruit and 
flower, was in an- inſtant placed before me. 
Their diſcourſe, was ſo provincial, that pro- 
bably a German citizen of Cleves, might have 
found a difficulty to decypher it. But the 
language of bounty, like that of love is 
univerſal : 4 | 

10 6 —— 


It is the volume of nature; one of its faireſt 
pages was ſpread open. Had I run I could 
have read it; and, believe me, my generous 
friend, it exhibited inſtruction well worth the 
obſervance of thoſe who live in prouder dwell- 
ings. I found here no broad, coarſe ridicule 
at my ignorance; none at my intruſion. I was 
a ſtranger within the gate, but I received the 

2 welcome 
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welcome of a friend. I diſcovered no wiſh to 
know from whence I came, or, whither I was 
going, ſave a ſhort expreſſed aſſurance, that 
when I, myſelf, found it proper for me to 
depart, I might be ſure of being put into the 

right way. A very old man and woman, a 

labourer, who was the muſician, the youth and 
maiden whom I have before mentioned, and 
| three more couple of lads and laſſes, formed 
. the aſſembly. Soon after my entrance, every 
| body found ſomething to do for me expreſ- 
| five of good-will. The aged man pave up his 
ruſh arm chair, and inſiſted on my occupying 

it; the matron, his wife, contributed a cuſhion 

from a wicker one- that ſtood oppoſite; the 

eldeſt daughter, ſtill in a dancing ſtep, (the 

carriage of the lighteſt articles diſputed by her 

attendant youth, in his dancing meaſures alſo) 

brought to the table and ſpread on it a cloth, 

white even as her apparent innocency. Another 
preſented me with a bowl of new milk, ano- 

ther with fruits, another came bounding in 

with flowers, moiſtened by the evening dew- 

" drop... Bread, butter, and ſlices of ham, were 

added to the banquet, and when I had nothing 

left to be done for me, my entertainers. did not 

ſtand, like many, even Britiſh ruſtics, ſo taken 

by ſurprize, to ſtare me out of appetite, and 

with W opened mouths, as if they could 

-- - themſelves 
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themſelves ſwallow all that they had ſet before 
me; but wiſhing me good appetite reſumed 
their feſtivities. Never was the banquet of 2 
monarch. more harmonious - ſeldom ſo diſin- 
tereſtedly; but all at once I miſſed the 
muſician, and one of the dancers ſupplied his 
place, the old man nodded time with his head, 
then beat it with his ſtick, and the matron 
accompanied with her foot, Time flew inſen- 
ſibly the ſun was in an other hemiſphere the 
moon ſet - the ſtars became clouded, and the 
combining influence of theſe ſeveral, circum- 
ſtances forced on me the conſideration, then 
firſt remembered, that I was a benighted 
gleaner, ſeveral leagues from the town, whence 
I had wandered by innumerable croſs paths, 
juſt as fancy had carried me. The good 
people read my embarraſſment, and chaſed it 
away by freſh dances, ſongs, and muſic; in the 
midſt of which, up roſe the veteran, and with 
an air of gallantry giving his hand to the aged 
dame, who had literally been his partner for 
eight and fifty years, hobbled an alamande, , 

with much more agility than could have been 
expected. He then run into a dance, which 
they call Sebleifern, conſiſting ſimply in two 
perſons of either ſex, taking hold of each 
other's dreſs behind, and moving in a circle ta 
low muſic; a way- loſt man, in a ſtormy night 


13 n. 
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upon an heath, would have forgot his eiche 
while this dance was performing, had he re- 
flected on the occaſion of it; which was a 
genuine effuſion of hoſpitality to man, and 
gratitude to God. The young folks became 
almoſt wild with pleaſure, and ſtruck into 
many artleſs gaities, till they encircled the old 
ones in a kind of ſpontancous dance which 
gradually contracted the circle, ſo that in the 
end they had the aged couple cloſed within 
their arms. Every one preſent formed a part 
of the love-knot, and had ſhare of the embrace. 
It was one of the prettieſt impromptu's of 
gaity and affection I ever beheld; and J repeat, 
that a traveller who had unknown leagues at 
midnight to meaſure back without 'a guide, 
muſt have forgot his fears. When the frolic 
was over, the good veteran led his ancient 
dame back to her chair, with the ſame courteſy 
and natural grace he had conducted her from 
it, and as ſhe fat down, there was a tranſitory 
glow in her cheeks, which exerciſe and felicity 
had called into them. Ir was a momentary 
renovation of her youthful days, in which ſhe 
muſt have been extremely handſome; for time 
that had rbbbed her of the colourings, had 
committed ark "violent ravage on the propor- 
tions of her beauty. Her huſband looked at 


Jer with affection, and I" New” at the company 
Ron . vith 
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with ſome little elevation of 3 at 2 
feats he had ae | 


{Rokr theſe animating trifles (of great figure 
in domeſtic happineſs) had time to grow cold, 
the original muſician, whom I told you was the 
labourer, returned introducing an old foldier, 
who ſaluted me, at firſt fight, in excellent 
French, which almoſt in the next inſtant, he 
tranſlated into very interpretable, . though un- 
grammatical Engliſh, He loſt no time in tell- 
ing me, that the cottager had fetched him from 
an houſe. where he had been paſling part of the 
Carme, above a league's diſtance, for no other 
reaſon than to conduct me back to the place 
from whence I. came; promiſing me at the 


ſame time, ſaid the ſoldier, a ſuitable reward 


for my trouble, but that I ſhall not accept of, 
ſeeing I have the honour, 58 . be . 
countryman. 


Conſider, my friend, awhile, the unbought, 


nay, unſollicited hoſpitality of this groupe of | 


poor peaſants—take a retroſpect of their be- 
haviour—finiſh the picture by ſuppoſing you 
ſee the old man and his wife, thanking me for 
the pleaſure they had in entertaining me: fail 
not to paint on the canvaſs the old ſoldier, 


nen himſelf to me as a voluntary guide, 


14 in 
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in caſe I ſhould perſiſt in refuſing the bed, 
which both the aged and the young would have 
yielded to me; then, on ſetting out, under 
Favour of the riſing moon, let your imagina- 
tion give form and figure to the whole groupe 
of youths and maidens, attending me part of 
the way, ſtill dancing, while the honeſt minſtrel 
Hbourer compleated the midnight ſerenade! 
And the whole was performed with ſo much 
ſport, glee, and goodwill, to the ſounds of 
which a thouſand woodland eghoes reſponded, 
that the verieſt miſanthrope would have been 
converted into a lover of mankind. I do pro- 
teſt to you, I never felt my pulſes vibrate with 
more enthuſiaſm. It was with difficulty I 
forced upon the muſical labourer, a ſmall pre- 
ſent, or rather payment, for fetching the ſoldier; 
and when all but the laſt leſt me, a ſentiment of 
regret ſtruck my boſom, and grew more and 
more comfortleſs, as the ſound of their retreat. 
ing footſteps and voices diminiſhed on my ear, 
and when even on ſtanding a moment toliſten— 
a pauſe to which my grateful heart impelled 
me—they could be heard no more, the ſenſa- 
tion ſwelled malt into tears. 


i The foldier f ſeemed to feel a fort of ſympa- 
thy, and amuſed the way with the adventures 


of his life. They did not, however, begin to in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt me ſo ſoon as they might have done, had 
they been related at any other ſeaſon. He told 
me, however, that he had liyed ſo many years 
out of his native country, that he had almoſt 
forgot his mother tongue, as you may perceive, 
Sir, ſaid he, by my bad Engliſh. He added, 

that he had ſerved his late Pruſhan Majeſty, the 
grand Frederick, almoſt ſeven and thirty years, 
and had the honour to have been ſhot in almoſt 
every battle, and part of the human body 3 but 
was ſtill as heart, whole, and care-free; as an) 

man in the circle of Weſtphalia. - The Grand 
Frederick, Sir, continued he, has ſettled upon 
me a little penſion, and given me a ſnug apart- 
ment in the Chateau of Cleves, where; ſhould 
your honour deign to come, I have always a 
glaſs of good Rheniſh, to offer an Engliſhman, 
aye, and any other honeſt man; and where, if 
your honour pleaſes, we will drink the kings of 
England and Pruſſia, (for they now happen to 
be good friends, you know) in a bumper, be- 
fore we get into bed! Thus ended my little 
Jubilee, to the infinite content of my heart; | 
and, I truſt of your's: At leaſt, I can wiſh you 
no greater good than that each of your future 
days may be crowned like this; and that your 
after ſlumbers may be as ſweet ! Y £26 


LETTER 
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LETTER. LIXIV. 


10 THE SAME. 


i THE weekly viſitation of the begging 
friars, and Sunday aſſemblies, are amongſt the 
things which ſhould be recommended to the 
notice of thoſe who go into Weſtphalia, being 
both really curious in their kind. 


In regard to the firſt, i. is an invariable rule 
for one ar other of the mendicant brothers to 
make the tour of the town in, or near which, 
his convent is fituated, Sanctioned by the 
cuſtom of his country, he gains admittance 
into every houſe, whether public or private, and 
is © happy to catch you juſt at dinner- time.“ 
He moves round: the table with his little box, 

into which every one puts, or appears to put, 
ſomething, but evidently more as a thing of 


. © courſe than charity. He neither . ſpeaks, nor 


is ſpoken to: he glides almoſt unheard, and 
unſeen, behind your chair, and having finiſhed 
his collections, which are probably ſcanty 
enough, he bows off as he bowed on. 


5 
| The 
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The ſecond circumſtance, viz. the Sunday 
evening card route, is full as ſingular, but by 
no means ſo ſilent. It is compoſed of thirty 
and forty (frequently more) of the moſt re- 
ſpectable perſons of the town, who, after the 
devotions of the ſabbath, which they perform 
with great exactneſs, almoſt; indeed, to rigour, 
aſſemble at the beſt inn, and paſs the eveping 
partly over a pack of cards, and partly over a 
good ſupper. The laſt time I was at the city 
of Cleves, where I have now in fancy ſet you 
down, I was an eye-witneſs to this ſupplement 
to the Sunday duties, there being, at that time, 
no leſs than ſeven tables, well furniſhed with 
preparations for the nocturnal affociation. Tra- 
vellers of any decent appearance are always 
| welcome. There is never any thing like a 
debauch, and the company ſeparate about 
twelve. The ſingularity of all this conſiſts 
only in its oppoſition to our modes of doing 
the ſame thing in Great Britain; and we may 
truly ſay the matter is more elegantly conducted 
in London. Would it not be thought very odd 
for the nobility and gentry of both ſexes, and 
of the firſt character, to meet at a tavern in 
that great city, where, the moment a lady made 
her appearance, a ſtove full of hot coals was 
placed under her petticoats, and, on the en- 

6 trarce 
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trance of 1 man Kay te an immenſe 
Pipe with a 8 dor! 


«) „ 


tries, has a traveller e men to exclaim, with 
ea . to br 
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And, in truth, it requires the ſtrongeſt power 
of our habits to reconcile, us to ſome things 
that will riſe . in our way as we journey along. 


x 

Amongſt other 8 with Which my 
zeal has armed you, let me not omit to beſeech 
that you will make up your mind to the 
air doings of Weſtphalian Pruſſia, and, indeed, 
in certain caſes, of the whole Germanic empire. 
J have, in a former letter, invited your obſer- 
vation to à comparative view of the countries 
of Holland and Pruſſia, in reſpect of the gra- 
dual relief which the eye receives from the fa- 
tiguing uniformity of the one to the riſing 
diverſities of the other; but this is not the only 
matter that awaits your attention, O ye readers 
of this hiſtory, and ye ſojourners i in this land. 
Would ye ſee placed before you one of the moſt 
ſtriking contraſts in the world, behold it in the 
general neatneſs of the Hollander, and almoſt 
univerſal. filth of the Pruſſian and German, 


It 
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It is impoſſible for an Engliſhman, whoſe 
eyes are, by no means, unaccuſtomed to the 
decencies of life, in his own country, to with- 
hold the tribute of his admiration on the pecu- 
| liar niceties of the towns, within and without, 
from his firſt landing in Holland to his taking 
leave of its Seven Provinces. The door- 
ways, the paſſages, the windows, the inner 
apartments, the kitchen, the very lumber- 
rooms (where, by the bye, every ſtick, board, 
and other unoccupied thing, is laid in a pictu- 
reſque manner, as if by the hand of ſymmetry) 
the warehouſes, where induſtry is for ever at 
hard, and very often at dirty work; the very 


out-houſes, which frequently kotnedt with the 


general ſitting-room, and in which, perhaps, 
twenty cows are ſtalled on the one ſide, and as 
many horſes ſtabled on the other, and in which 
all ſorts of domeſtic fowls, nay, where not 
ſeldom the very pigs are nouriſhed; each and 
all of theſe 'places are kept in ſuch order, diſ- 
poſed in ſuch arrangement, and with ſuch 
uniform cleanlineſs, that, whether it proceeds 
from the neceſſity of the climate, in regard to 
the influence which its humidity otherwiſe, 
might have upon the health, or whether from a. 
principle, or only an habit of neatnefs, it is 


certainly a charming _— ve he pt ot 


— 


* 
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But the offenſive reverſe is forced upon you, 
almoſt immediately on your quitting the con- 
fines of the Stadtholder. The diſguſting con- 
traſt will ſtrike you in amt every particular, 
ſo that if you pleaſe to re- peruſe the liſt of the 
items above ſtated, taking their oppoſite, that 
is, reading dirty for clean, as you go on, you 
will have before you a picture of Dutch nicety 
and Pruſſian naſlaneſs. 


And the remark is to be extended to perſons 
as well as things. Notwithſtanding the inceſ- 
fant toil, which, an unremitting attention to 
neatneſs in a flat, foggy country, muſt occaſion, 
there is, in the midſt of their labours, an air 
of proprete. The common ſervants, even in 


dgßheir drudgery, are always to be ſeen with clean 


ſtockings, which are always ſhewn to the middle 
of the leg, flippers, which, notwithſtanding 
the violent motion of the mop and pail, hang 
on the foot as if by magic, and head dreſſes 
which are oftener ſeen without hat or bonnet, 
be the weather what it may. Whereas, in the 
neighbouring countries, the houſes are more 
mal propre than the ſtables of Holland, and the 
Sunday apparel of the common people (females 
more eſpecially) is worſe got up, and worſe 
put on, than the Saturday night working- 
dreſſes of _ mier 1 1 
a 


+ 
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Ia your peruſal of this and every other 
fimilar account, I muſt once again warn you 
that I confine -myſelf principally to the inns, 
hotels, and other public places, to which a 
traveller muſt, of neceſſity, firſt repair, or to 
thoſe private lodgings, which, if he makes any 
ſtop, are uſually his ſecond movement. But 
it may be received as a general rule, that if 
all theſe places are in one country neat, inviting 
and regular, and in another utterly different, 
it is fair and candid to draw this inference, that 
dirt is the general characteriſtic of the one 

country, and cleanlineſs, of the other. | Certain 
it is I have ſeen regularity, elegance, and 
delicacy, in the circle of Weſtphalia; and I 
have alſo witneſſed the reverſe, of theſe in 
Holland: but theſe can be confidered only as as 
Wee to the general rule. 


No human being is more aware than yourſelf, 
my dear friend, that there are cettain decencies in 
civil ſociety, which are-always very charming, 
and in certain caſes, not a little embarraſling ; 
but without the adroit performance of which 
human nature, in ſome of its higheſt luxuties, 
no lefs than in ſeveral of its loweſt neceſſities, 
is bur a very dirty piece of buſineſs. Amongſt 
theſe decencies is one, concerning which an 
ein traveller not yer aſſimilated to the man- 


ners 
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ners of other countries, and retaining, and ever 
wiſhing to retain a reſpect for the decorums of 
his own, is at a loſs how to write; particularly 
when thoſe writings will, probably, come 
under the eyes of his delicate countrywomen. 
Yet, a little adventure on this ficbliſb ſubject 
met me on the way, ſo extremely characteriſtic 
of the manners of, at leaſt, one half of the 
civilized globe, and ſo extremely un- character- 
iſtic of one comfortable corner of the earth, 
where the per/onal delicacies, if not the Graces, 
have taken up their abode, that I cannot in fair 
deſcription help going over this /rembling ground 
to give you its Gleanings. Now Yorick would 
have made no difficulty on this occaſion. He 
could, you know, reconcile his readers to 
whatever matter he thought proper to ſet before 
them; but as I, by no means, poſſeſs the magic 
of that illuftrious traveller, I do not feel my- 
_ Telf entitled to the indulgences which ſuch 
magic claims, and ſhall, therefore, not preſume 
to take the ſame liberties. 


In a certain fair dittrict chen, within and 
bur juſt within the circle of Weſtphalia, there 
ſtands a pleaſant and very.conſigerable town, 
fituated on the banks of the. Lower Rhine, 
y 'clept Emerick, Its extreme beauty excited 


in me a firſt, fight wiſh to make a ſtop of 
ſome 


47 
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ſome weeks; and being arrived juſt at that 
period of life, when the comfort of à good 
night's reſt in a good bed is confidered as one 
of the neceſſaries of life, in however tumultuary 
a manner one paſſes the day, I preferred private 
to public lodgings: and, accordingly, after 
due refreſhment, went out in ſearch of them. 
My broken German dialect ſtood me in good 
ſtead on this occaſion. I foon faw a lodging 
bill, and knocked at the door, but the maſter 
and miſtreſs of it being from home, I had to 
blunder out my meaning to four domeſtics, who 
I fancy babbled a jargon leſs intelligible than 
my own; though no country couid appropriate 
it, it was a mixture of all, but the proportions 
of the compound went more to Dutch, Cleves- 
land, and German, than to any other language. 
In this patois they gave me to underſtand as 
well as they could, that the heads of the houſe 
being abſent, nothing could be done till their 
return on the morrow. I was, by convention 
with a party of acquaintance, to fleep that night 
at the diſtance of two leagues, and left the 
houſe without any favourable prepoſſeſſions, 
reſolving to take a future opportunity to look 
for other lodgings. But judge of my ſurprize 
when the lord of this unpromiſing habitation 
made his appearance in my chamber, before I 
had riſen, the next NP to aſſure me he 
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was in deſpair at my diſappointment in not ſee- 
ing his apartments, which he proteſted to God 
were the moſt pleaſant, moſt airy, and moſt 
beautiful of any in the Weſtphalian circle, and 
he verily believed in the German territory. 
Then enſued the following queſtion and anſwer 
converſation; which I will endeavour to render 
intelligible without a /ays 4, or /ays he, to the 
irkſome repetition. of which I have as mortal 
an objection as Marmontel himſelf: Would ! 
could as happily prove it expletive! Are theſe 
apartments well furniſhed? —Delightfully in 
every part of them.— Then I wiſh my. little 
temporary menage to be ſometimes at home: 
is this- poſſible?—Every earthly convenience, 
Sir,—Perhaps, then, I might now and then 
dine en famille? Nothing ſo eaſy.— You have, 
no doubt, a proper table,?—I' only wiſh you 
would do me the honour to come and judge for 
yourſelf.: I honour the Engliſh, and live very 
much in the Engliſh faſhion: zosT BIF on the 
table every Sunday.— It were needleſs then to 
alk if you can give me a good bed? The beſt 
and ſofteſt in the circle—that's all.—Indeed, 
then they need not be better. No, truly, and 
J have had ſuch lodgers to lie upon them; No 
leſs than the flower of the nobility of all 
nations—Le Comte de A—, la Comteſſe de 


B—, Madame la Ducheſſe de C—, the duke 
8 of 
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of D, the earl of E, biſhop F—, baroneſs 
G—, and a ſtring of the firſt titles, all the way 


to Z. 


As the man ran through theſe illuſtrious ini- 
tials, in alphabetical order, I beg'd to know 
if he was indulging himſelf in a laugh upon 
that ſtale trick of travellers, the aſſuming 
falſe titles while they were making the grand 
tour, —and, if ſo, the ſatire was well enough 
directed againſt ſuch a pettifogging ambition, 
which, however, was pretty well puniſh'd al- 
ready, as theſe fictitious grandeurs are gene- 
rally charg'd in every bill upon the road.— 
Laugh! no, I never was more ſerious as to 
the whole alphabet of great folks having at 
different times occupied my apartments, 
although they did not happen to come into 
them in the exact Dictionary form, and order 
aforeſaid : And as to a travelling title, while 
a lady or gentleman pays up to the price of 
nobility, there is no queſtion but ſhe, or, he, 
are right noble, and honourable. 


Although I now perceived there was a 
ſpice of the wag in mine hoſt, I began to 
think there might be ſome part of his houſe, 


which. did not at firſt ſtrike the view, and - 


which might ſpurn all ſort of connexion with 
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the miſerable ſhop at the door of which I had 
entered: In ſhort, I now fear'd that inſtead of 
finding the manfion too bad, I ſhould find ir 
for a quiet, obſerving, and unobſerv'd Gleaner 
too good. With that kind of alteration of 
air and tone therefore, which an honeſt and 
well-temper'd man glides into, when he ſup- 
poſes he has undervalued any thing by an 
overhaſty judgment, I informed the maſter, 
that I was apprehenſive his rooms would be 
too ſpacious and ſplendid for my purpoſe,— 
that I was by no means any one of the ſuperb 
perſonages of his alphabet, but ſimply an 
Engliſhman in purſuit of health, and the pure 
air and water which ſo greatly contribute to 
them ; but for which I could not afford to pay 
too dear a price. 


By no means too dear, you will have them, 
fir, in a manner for nothing—and as for 
air and water, I ſay nothing—vous verrez— 
I wont fay any thing—not a ſyllable—perdie, 
vous verrez—you will ſfee.—I do _— ſuppoſe 


there is ſuch air in the heavens, nor ſuch. 
water under them—vous enn all. 


Then you may expect me at Emerick the 
next morning, I kept my word. Mine hoſt 
was ſtanding i in expectation at his door; and 


ſcarce 
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ſcarce gave me time to ſpeak, before he ran 
with me through the ſhop before commemo- 

rated, and which after all was the only way 

of entrance, Then he took me into a poor, 
white-waſh'd, brick bottom'd, rough pay'd 

back room, with one window, opening to the 
Rhine, but ſo loaded with iron bars withour, 
and ſo guarded by a net work of ruſty wire, 
that you could only get a peep at the river au 
traverſe, Then recommenc'd the Dialogue, 
there's an apartment for you ſir, — there's a ſalle 
ſuperbe à manger, ou pour voir le monde,— 
yes, there's a noble dining-room, or to receive 


company, 


Not allowing me a moment's time to reply, 
he daſh'd with me into a ſort of kitchen at 
the back of this ſuperbe Salle, and throwing 
open a door at one end of it, bade me take care 
of my head, which was a very neceſſary cau- 
tion, the doorway making it convenient to 
fave that head from being broke by doubling 
the reſt of the body, He mounted a ladder, 
and taking my hand, hawl'd me after him. 
Up we both went as abſolute a perpendicular, 
of near forty ſtairs, as ever led to the main. 
maſt head of a firſt rate man of war. I do 
aſſure you, the ſtrong wing of a pigeon would 
have required a little breathing as it aſcended, 
of Et) 
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My landlord allow'd of none, but kept ex- 
claiming—now, now we ſhall come to a char. 
mante Kamer,—a charming chamber.—At the 
end of our clambering we reach'd a room that 
had neither bed, chair, or glaſs; I was about 
to expreſs my ſurprize at this, when, anxious 
to ſhew me all his lions, my hurry ſcurry guide 
hurried me to a very litile apartment indeed, the 
door of which he was proceeding to open with 
his accuſtomed rapidity, when a voice from 
within exclaimed in a tranquilliz'd tone,— 
Arrete un petit moment s'il vous plait Mon- 
ſieur. Stop a moment, ſir, if you pleaſe: To 
which courteous requeſt, the landlord, recog- 
nizing the voice, and bowing towards the 
door, replicd, Ne vous derangez pas Mademoi- 
felle : Pray Miſs dont diſturb yourſelf, and 
while the young lady ſettles this little affair, 
we may look about us fir, quoth he,—there you 
ſee good fir 1s the Rhine again, and you have 
it alſo, as you ſhall preſently ſec in the room 
adjoining. , What do you think of my water 
now fir? And as for air, can any thing be 
better contrived do but obſerve the delecta- 
ble fituation of, this ſame ah ſa - continued 
he, addreſſing the late occupier of the very 
little apartment, who now made her appear- 
ance,—ah ſa—now you ſhall judge of the 
agremens of my todgings, — be ſo good to ſtep 
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in fir, there's neatneſs,—marble pavement— 
ſides of beſt Dutch tileing, —and obſerve ſtill 
the delicious Rhine rolling under you. 


Here he pointed to another outlet, where, I 
muſt confeſs, I ſhould. never have thought of 
looking for a proſpect ; — But the maſter of the 
manſion abſolutely piqued himſelf upon it, — 
There fir, what do you think of that !—In 
your very bed chamber—almoſt within reach 
of your bed, Monſieur,—there's comfort. 
there's recommendation !—Aſſurement bien 
commode, ſaid the young lady, joining in the 
converſation with all the eaſe in the world. 
Indeed ſhe had left the door open on her 
coming out, purely with a deſign to aſſiſt 
the great character her friend and relation, 
as I afterwards underſtood he was, had 
given it.— The man concluded his eulogy by 
again intreating to know what I thought of 
it? Hereupon, I obſerved to him, that though 
I could not ſay they ſettle theſe matters beter. 
in Weſtphalia than in England, yet they do 
ſettle them in the former place _— more at 
their eaſe. | 


The lady had juſt left the room, ſo that my 
anſwer was addreſſed only to my officious groom 
of the chamber, who was extremely ſurpriſed, 

4 K4 when 
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when I told him that the little adventure of 
the little lady in the little apartment could 
never gain credit, were I to relate it in my 
country; nay, could never have happened in 
any decent part of the kingdom of England, 
except by an accident, which would have 
covered even a girl of ten years old with con- 
fuſion, and made a female of maturer age 
aſhamed to lift her eye to the diſcoverer, if he 
happened to be a man, for ſome days after : 1 
added, that the ſenſe of decency was ſo nice in 
my country, that very ſerious illnefſes had 
ſometimes been incurred from the dread of 
ſome ſuch expoſure. Ma foi, cela eſt bien 
biſarre: i faith that's whimſical enough, ſaid the 
man.—He then ſhewed off the reſt of his 
houſe in the ſame inflated ſtyle of panegyric. 
And pray where are the fuperb- beds? They 
may be had fir in a month, and I might have 
the beautiful falle below, and the charming 
chamber above, and the delicious apartment 
thereunto belonging, for ſo very trifling a ſum 
as ſeven hundred florins a year, and my diet for 
ſeven hundred more. The enormity of the 
demand, being no leſs a ſum than would pur- 
chaſe the fee-ſimple of the whole houſe, ſhop, 
and little apartment into the bargain, brought 

our diſcourſe to a ſhort concluſion. I. could 


not but feel it as an inſult levell'd at his 
3 | opinion 
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opinion of Engliſh folly, and left his houſe 
with telling him, I was ſorry we had taken up 
ſo much of each other's time to ſo little pur- 
poſe. He ſeemed to think ſo too, and drop- 
ping his vivacity and his courteſy at once, 
ſuffer'd me to depart even without a bow, My 
friend, I beg pardon; and your's my good 
Reader: I dare ſay you are nice, but I preſume 
alſo, you are wie; the delicacies of your 
country, — the graceful decency of its manners 
and cuſtoms; deſerve to be appreciated ; but, 
inaſmuch as they are brought into compariſon 


and contraſt with the diſguſting freedoms of 


other nations, they will be yet more en 
and appear more amiable. 


In truth, people of both ſexes, on this fide 
the water, have ſcarce an idea of thoſe decen- 
cies, which by habit, if not by principle, diſ- 
cover themſelves even in the loweſt domeſticks 
of Great Britain. Throughout Holland, 


Pruſſia, and the Empire, even more than in 
France, the men and women diſplay almoſt; 


oftentatiouſly thoſe objects which we conceal 


with the greateſt care. As if proud of the 


natural defects that are conſidered as humilia- 
ting with us, you will ſee them carrying ta 


and fro, in open day, and as 2 ſort of page. 


antry of diſplay, all the arcana of the bed- 
| chamber ; 


— 
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chamber; whether you are in ſickneſs or in 
health it is the ſame thing, and I have re- 
marked that the ſervants who preſide over 
theſe ſhews (in England they would be nyſteries, 
and difpoſed of as if by magic)—the ſervants, 
I fay, generally chooſe to exhibit their machines 
at breakfaſt, by paſſing from one room to 
another, not ſo much as ſuppoſing it poſib!- 
your delicacy can be diſtreſſed about the 
matter. Our ſenſe of propriety on this occa- 
ſion paſſes for mauvaiſe honte. May it never 
be exchanged for either confident impudence, 
or habitual groſsneſs, which, though leſs cul- 
-pable, is not leſs offenſive. In a word, may 
that ame facedneſs, which the holy writers have 
uſed to ſignify one of the moſt lovely virtues 
in oppoſition to the boldeſt vice, ever continue 
to be reckoned amongſt the prejudices of 
Britiſh education! A prayer in which T1 am 
ſure your own modeſt nature, and chaſtened 
manners, will heartily join your affect ionate 
friend, * | 
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LETTER LXV. 


TO THE SAME. 


IN our firſt ſheaf I collected for you 
a Gleaning of the village ſuperſtitions of Wales, 
I will now offer you thoſe of Germany, eſpe- 
cially in the country of Juliers, Le Mark, &c. 
bordering on Weſtphalia, The country people 
of thoſe places have the moſt ſolemn faith in 
ſorceries and witches, who though in their 
proper ſhape are only a pack of very old 
women, can aſſume any form, either beſtial or 
human; bur are, it ſeems, moſt fond of appear- 
ing in the character of cats. Some of this 
witchery is carried to ſuch exceſs, that many 
people in the country of Juliers will on no 
confideration intermarry with a perſon, who 
may be ſuppoſed of having a ſorcerer's blood in 
his veins; nay, the moſt advantageous matches 
have been refuſed, and the attractions of love 
itſelf been reſiſted, rather than a daughter 
ſhould go to the arms of a man who has ever 
had a witch in his family, and the geneological 
tree was never more cautiouſly examined, and 
traced by a birth- proud noble to eſcape the 
diſgrace of pollution, than it is to avoid an 
alliance with a ſorcerer or ſorcereſs, If there 
N can 
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can be found in the hiſtory of twenty genera. 
tions, only twigs ſufficient to make up one 
hereditary beſom, or broomſtic, on which the 
witch by deſcent might horſe two of her fingers; 
not only the ſhuddering parent, but the tremb- 
ling lover, would conſider it as ſtrong a bar to 


his marriage, as if his miſtreſs had been taken 


in inceſt, 


They believe alſo in loup-garou's, or men- 
wol ves; a gentleman of the firſt character here 
for learning and integrity, but who, unhappily 
for. his country, is now no mare, Mr. Bauman, 
of the Privy Council of Cleves, and firſt paſtor 
of the reformed church, ) related to me the 
ſtory of a man at Cologne who aſſumed the 
character of 2 loup-garou, and who lived by 
the pillage. of whatever in that character he 
could lay his. hands on for many years, inſo- 
much that he had amaſſed great wealth, as well 
in money as valuable moveables; but he was at 
lat aſſaulted and taken, by a country man who 


| ſwore he defied the devil and all his works; and 


whe had been long marked with a general op- 
probium for this daring diſbelief of evil ſpirits. 
This man was encountered by the loup-garou, 
on the day he was known to have ſold a quan- 
tity of corn at the Cologne market, and to have 


received the money; but ſo 2:07 was he from 


% tamely 
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tamely yielding up his honeſt profits to either 
man or beaſt, that inſtead of flying with terror 
before the wolf-man, or dropping his money 
bag; he held the ſaid bag at the extent of 
his arm, which was a powerful one, and felled 
the thief to the earth, with that very gold and 
filver which he would have purlained. When 
he ſomewhat recovered the blow, our heroic 
farmer threw him like a ſtunned calf over his 
horſe, even in his wolves cloathing, and de- 
livered him over to the magiſtrate, who, -aftec 
the due courſe of law, ordered him to be 
hanged in his loup- garou dreſs, in the publie 
market- place of Cologne, One would have 
thought this diſaſter would have opened the 
eyes of ſuperſtition ; but, alas, eyes hath ſhe, 
and ſeeth not! Neither are her votaxies to be 
driven from the ſteadfaſt faith that was in them 
by the detection of a ſingle impoſtor. On the 
contrary the Colognians believe, at leaſt they 
have a tradition at this day, that the real loup - 
garou, being angry with the man that wab 
hanged, got into him, and in order tobe ' 
revenged, put it into the head of the farmer, 
that he might be taken up as a thief, and come 
to an untimely end; but that the inſtant che 
halter was round the pretender's nech the 
ſpirit of the real wolf- man ſlipped out of him 
again, and enjoyed his wrivmph, to think ha- 


cleverly 
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cleverly he had brought his enemy to the gal- 
lows. Thus the very circumſtances that ought 
to weaken GE give it kRreogrh, 

Their h embraces alſo: Giierak other 
imaginary -beings; particularly of the fairy 
tribe. Theſe, however, differ from our's in 
fome of their manners and cuſtoms. They are 
of the ſame ſpecies, but inhabitants of a dif- 
ferent country, you know. The moft popular 
of the fairies of Germany are ſuppoſed to be 
little men and women, who inhabit the iron 
and copper mines, and are, in general, very 
gracious and obliging. For inſtance, they will 
come in the night time into houſes, and when 
a maid ſervant happens to be on good terms 
with them, that is when ſhe believes in their 
power with all her might, they will clean her 
plates and diſhes after an entertainment ; put 
her rooms in order, and even give her an idea 
of it in her ſleep, ſo that as a fairy was never 
known in this country to fib, though with us 
they are ſomewhat given to lying, ſhe indulges 
herſelf with a nap extraordinary; and is ſure to 
find all her work done to her hands when ſhe 
comes down. They come alſo into ſhops, 
warehouſes, &c. with the ſame induſtrious and 
good natured intention. The taylor riſes and 


_ the half finiſhed ſuit ready to take home; 
the 
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the cobler his ſhoes, &c. Nevertheleſs, when 
ill- treated, [theſe powerful little ſpirits are 
eruelly vindictive, and will hide, mangle, and 
deſtroy every thing before them: inſtead of 
aſſiſting the artiſan, they will pull his work to 
pieces, inſtead of befriending the poor maid ſer- 
vant, they will trepan her with fair promiſes, that 
thus cajoled, they may tempt her to lie in bed 
that ſhe may get a good ſcolding. In fine, 
thoſe perſons. who take any delight in knowing 
our neighbours are on the whole upon a level 
with ourſelves, may pleaſe themſelves with the 
thought, that if foreigners have all the virtues, 
they have likewiſe all the weakneſſes of human 
nature. 


I ſhould not forget under the article ſuper- 
ſtition. to mention that in the pretty country of 
Skuytz, +..ÞJuthward of Weſtphalia, they have 
an idea that cats are to be reconciled to a new 
reſidence only by coercive meaſures, In pur- 
ſuance of which notion, a widow woman, at 
whoſe houſe I lodged, impriſoned a poor cat. 
three nights and days in a dark room, to the 
entire deſtruction of my reſt, and almoſt to the. 
cat's inſanity, in order to make her in love, 
with her new houſe. Now in England, you- 
know, where cats are not a whit more remarkable 
for an amiable diſpoſition, we ſhould have 
| ſtroked 
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ſtroked the poor animal till ſhe purred appto- 
bation: we ſhould have permitted her to feed 
and ſleep the firſt night by our fire- ſide, and fo 
hoſpitably treated her, that at the breakfaſt 
table next morning, ſhe would have found her- 
en of the family. 


| Not chat I would have you ſuppoſe I am an 
ad vocate for the feline race, except on general 
principles of Juſtice and mercy. A dog is 
often an example to his maſter, and a proper 
object of his love, honour, imitation, and good 
faith. But a cat I take to be (with very rare 
exceptions indeed) both a traitor and a ſyco- 
phant. She is won to you only by fawnings, 
and if you puniſh her on ever ſo juſt a cauſe, ſhe 
either ſtrikes immediately, or owes you a 
grudge, the unexecuted malice of which ſhe 
can hold” till an opportunity of vengeance 
occurs. Even when you imagine you have 
gained her affections, ſhe will deſert you, like 
A FO MO and Ah from your arms. 


„ Perhaps, you may. not think this the proper 
moment to introduce an anecdote of one of 
theſe inſidious creatures. Lou may ſuſpect me 
of imitating the Grimalkin diſpofition by ſit- 
ting down in malice.” Were I about to become 
an e it might be ſo: but what I have now 


Lo 
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to mention exhibits no charge, no it will 
_ an . event. | Dy 


In this very . of Otores' die with its 
environs will detain us ſome time longer, I was 
reſiding with a Pruſſian family; during the time 
of the fair; which 1 ſhall paſs over, having 
nothing remarkable to diſtinguiſh it fromother 
annual meetings, where people aſſemble to ftarg 
at, cheat each other, and divert themſelves, 
and to ſpend the year's ſavings in bnying theſe 
bargains, which would have been probably 
better bought at hame, One day after dinner, 
as the deſert was juſt. brought on tha table, the 
travelling German muſicians, who commonly 
ply the houſes ar theſe times, preſented ther- 
ſelves and were ſuffered to play, and juſt as 
they were making their bows; for the money 
they received: for their harmony, a bird-catcher 
who had rendered himſelf famous for educat- 
ing and calling forth the - talents of the 
feathered race, made his appearance, and was 
well received by our party, which was numerous 
and benevolent. The muſicians, who had 
heard of this bird=catcher's fame, begged per- 
miſſion to ftay ; and the maſter of the houſe 
who had a great ſhare of good-nature, indulged 
their cuxioſity: a curioſity, indeed, which 
every body participated; for all that we have 

VOL, 11H, I. | heard-- 
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heard or ſeen of learned pigs, aſſes, dogs, and 
horſes was ſaid to be extinguiſhed in the won- 
derful wiſdom, which blazed in the genius of 
this birdcatcher's canary. | The canary was 
produced, and the owner harangued him in the. 
following manner, placing him upon his fore- 
finger. Bijou (jewel) you ate now in the 
preſence of perſons of great ſagacity and 
Honour: take heed you do not deceive the ex- 
pectations they have conceived of you from 
che world's report : you have got laurels: 
beware their withering. In a word, deport 
yourſelf -hke the bijou oh rere of * 
5 1 0 as mY Mk are. * a 


2 1 


14 


« "Aa this as ho bird abend to \Tiſten, ink 
indeed, placed himſelf in the true attitude of 
attention, by ſloping his head to the ear of the 
man, and then diſtinctly nodding twice when 
his maſter left off ſpeaking; and if ever nods 
were intelligible and R "Were 
PEP he 2267 251303897 


Fare 3 ſays the maſter, pulling off his 
hat to the bird. Now, then, let us. ſee if you are 
a canary of honour. Give us a tune: — The. 
canary ſung. Pſhaw, that's too harſh : tis 
the note of a raven with 4 hoarſeneſs upon 
el] 138 303, eng. 13480 Wes hum? 


| — 2” 
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him: ſomething patheric. The canary whiſtled 
as if its little throat was changed to a lute. 
Faſter, fays the man.—Slower very well 
but what a plague is this foot about, and this 
little head. No wonder you are out, Mr. 
Bijou, when you forget your Sag; That's a 
ewes. ener bravo, wy Licrle. man. | 


All that he was aa or 3 of did 
he do to admiration. His head and foot beat 
time—humoured the variations both of tone 
and movement; and, © the ſound was a juſt 
echo to the ſenſe,” according to the ſtricteſt 
laws of poetical, and {as it ought to be) of 
muſical compoſition Bravo / Bravo! re-echoed 
from all parts of the dining - room. — The 
muſicians ſwore the canary was a greater 
maſter of muſic than any of their band. And 
do you not ſhew your ſenſe of this civility, Sir, 
cries the birdcatcher, with an angry air. The 
canary bowed moſt reſpectfully, to the great 
delight of the company. His next achieve- 
ment was going through martial exerciſe with 
a ſtraw gun, after which, my poor bijou, ſays 
his owner, thou haſt had hard work, and muſt be 
a little weary: a few performances more, and 
thou ſhalt repoſe. Shew the ladies how to 
make a curtley, TY: x NOT AY 

L 2 The 
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The bird here croſſed his taper legs, and 
ſunk and roſe with-an caſe and grace that 
would have put half eur ſubſcription aſſembly 
belles to the bluſh— That's my fine bird—and 
now a bow, head and foot correfponding. Here 
the ſtriplings for ten miles round London might 
have bluſhed alſo. Let us figiſh with an horn- 
pipe, my brave little low—chat' 8 N 


it "up; keep . 


3 The activity, glee, fois; and accuracy with 
\ Which this laſt order was obeyed, wound up 
the applauſe, (in which all the muſicians joined, 
as well with. their inſtryments ag their clap- 
pings) to the higheſt, pitch of admiration. 
Bijou, himſelf, ſeemed to feel the ſacred thirſt 
of fame, and ſhook his little plumes, and 
carolled an Ie pear that ſounded like the con- 
Hou: notes of victory. 


” Thay haſt done al. my biddings bravely, 
faid the maſter, eareſſing his feathered ſervant ; 
1 then, take a nap, while I take thy place. 

ereupon the canary went into a counterfeit 
lumber, ſo like the effect af the poppied god, 
firſt ſhutting one eye, then the other, then nod- 
oh, hy en dropping ſo much on one ſide, that 
the hands of ſeveral of the company were 


Aretched out to ſave him from falling, and juſt 
| as 
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4s thoſe hands approached his feathers, ſuddenly 


recovering and dropping as much on the 
other; at length the ſleep ſeemed to fix him 
ina ſteady poſture ; whereupon the man took 
him from his finger, and laid him flat upon the 
table, where the man aſſured us he would re. 
main in a good ſound ſleep, while he himſelf 
had the hohour to do His Beſt to fill up the 
interval. Accordingly, aftet drinking a glaſs 
of wine, (in the progreſs of taking off which 


he was inte rrupted by the tallary bird Tprihging 


ſiddenly up to aſſert his tight to a ſhare, really 
putting His little bill into the glaſs, and then 
laying himſelf down to ſleep again) the owner 
called him a ſaucy fellow, and began to Thew 
off his own independent powers of entertaining. 
The forte of theſe lay chiefly in balancing with 


4 tobacco pipe, while he ſmoked with another 


and ſeveral of the pofitions were ſo difficult to 
be preſerved, yet maintained with ſuch dex. 
terity, that the general attention was fixed upon 
him. But while he was thus exhibiting,” an 
huge black car, who had been no doubt on the 
watch, from ſome unobſerved corner ſprung 
upon the table, ſeized the poor canary in ita 
mouth, and ruſhed. out of the window in 


deſpite bf oppoſition. Though the dining 
toom was emptied in an inſtant, it was à vain 


purſuit; the life of the bird was gone, and its 
L 3 mangled 


— — 
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mangled body was brought in by the unfor- 
tunate owner in ſuch diſmay, accompanied by 
ſuch looks and language, as muſt have awaked 
Pity in a miſanthrope. He ſpread him half. 
length over the table, and mourned his canary. 
bird with the maſt | undiſſembled ſorrow. 
Well may I grieve for thee, poor little thing; 
well may I grieve: more than four years haſt 
thou fed from my hand, drank from my lip, and 
flept in my. boſom. Lowe to thee my ſupport, 
my health, my ſtrength, and my happineſs; 
without thee what will become of me. Thou 
it was who enſured my welcome in the 
beſt company. It was thy genius only 
made me welcome. But thy death is a juſt 
puniſhment for my vanity: had I relied only 
on thy happy powers, all had been well, 
and thou hadſt been-perch'd on my finger, 
or lulled in my breaſt at this moment! but 
truſting to my own talents, and glorifying my- 
ſelf in them, a judgment has fallen upon me, 
and thou art dead and mangled on this table. 
Accurſed be the hour I entered this houſe! 
and more accurſed the deteſtable monſter that 
killed thee! Accurſed be my/elf, for I contri- 
buted. I ought not to have taken away my 
eyes when thine were cloſed in frolic. O, bijou, 


5 my 8 Pcs TOs would I were dead 975 
5 
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As near as the ſpirit of his diſordered mind 
can be transfuſed, ſuch was the language and 
ſentiment of the forlorn birdcatcher; whoſe 
deſpairing motion and frantic air no words 


can paint. He took from his pocket a little 
green bag of faded velvet, and taking out of 


it ſome wool and cotton, that were the wrap- 
ping of whiſtles, bird calls, and other inſtru- 
ments of his trade, (all of which he threw on 
the table, “as in ſcorn,) and making a couch, 
placed the mutilated limbs and ravaged fea- 
thers of his canary upon it, and renewed his 
mon. | | 


"Theſe were now much ſoftened, as is ever 
the caſe, when the'rage of grief yields to its 
tenderneſs: when it is too much overpowered 
by the effect to advert to the cauſe. It is need- 
leſs to obſerve to you, that every one of the 
company ſympathiſed with him. But none 
more than the band of muſicians, who, being 
engaged in a profeſſion that naturally keeps 
the ſenſibilities more or leſs in exerciſe, felt the 
diſtreſs of the poor bird-man with peculiar 
force. It was really a banquet to ſee theſe 
people gathering themſelves into a knot, and 
after whiſpering, wiping their eyes, and blow- 
ing their noſes, depute one from amongſt them 


to be the medium of conveying into the pocket 
1 4 | of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ſ 


— 
3 


of the bird-man, the very contribution they 
Had juſt before 'received for their own efforts, 
The poor fellow perceiving them, took from 
the pocket the little parcel they had rolled 
up, and brought out with it, by an unlucky 
accident, another little bag, at the ſight of 
Which he was extremely agitated ; for it con. 
tained the canary ſeed, the food of the © dear 
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loſt companion of his art.. There is no giving 


language to the effect of this trifling eircum- 


ſtance upon the poor fellow ; he threw down 
the contribution money that he brought from 
his pocket along with it, not with an ungrateful 
but with a deſperate hand. He opened the 
bag, which was faſtened with red tape, and tak- 
ing out ſome of the ſeed put it to the very 
bill of the lifeleſs bird, exclaiming—No, poor 
bijou, nd—thou can'ſt not peck any more out 
of this hand, that has been thy feeding place 
ſo many years—thou ean'ſt remember how 
happy we both were when I bought this bag 
full for thee. Had it been filled with gold 
thou had'ſt deſerved it. It ſhall be fed, - and 
with gold, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, if 1 
could afford it. 


The good man roſe from his ſcat, which 
had long been uneaſy to him, and gently taking 
the bag, put into it ſome filver ; ſaying, as he 
handed 


= 77 
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handed it to his neareſt neighbour, who will 
refuſe to follow my example; it is not a ſub- 
ſcription for mere charity, it is a tribute to one 
of the rareſt things in the whole world; namely; 
to real fetling, in this ſophiſtical, pretending; 
parading age. If ever the paſſion of love and 
gratitude was in the heart of man, it is in the 
heart of that unhappy fellow, and whether the 
object that calls. out ſuch feelings be bird, 
beaſt, fiſh, or man, it is alike, virtue and 
_ ought 70 be rewarded—ſaid his next neighbour, 
putting into the bag his quota. It is ſuper- 
fluous to tell you that after the ſeed had been 
taken wholly away, and put very delicately 
out of the poor-man's ſight, every body moſt 
chearfully contributed to make up a purſe, to 
repair (as much as money could), the bird- 
man's loſs. The laſt perſon applied to, was a 
very beautiful German young lady, who as ſhe 
placed her bounty into the bag, cloſed it im- 
mediately after, and bluſhed. As there are all 
ſorts of bluſhes, (at leaſt one to every action 
of our lives, that is worth any. characteriſtic 
feeling, ſuppoſing the acor can feel at all) 
Suſpicion would have thought this young lady, 
who was ſo anxious to conceal her gift, gave 
little or nothing ; but candour who reaſons in a. 
different manner, would ſuppoſe what was 
really the cafe—that it was a bluſh not of 
3 1 avarice 
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avarice and deception, but of benevolence 
- graced by modeſty. Curioſity, however, caught 
the bag, opened it, and turned out i#s-contents, 
amongſt which was a golden ducat, that by its date 
and brightneſs had been hoarded. Ah ha, ſaid 
curiofity, who does this belong to, I wonder? 
Guilt and innocence, avarice and benignity, are 
alike honeſt in one point; ſince they all in the 
moment of attack, by ſome means or another, 
diſcover what they wiſh to conceal. There was 
not in the then large company a ſingle perſon, 

who could not haye exclaimed to this young 
lady, with aſſurance of the truth Z ou art the 
woman! There was no denying the fact; it was 
written on every feature of her enchanting face. 
She ſtruggled, however, with the accuſation. 
almoſt totears, but they were ſuch tears, as would 
have given luſtre to the fineſt eyes in the world, 
for they gave luſtre to her's, and would have 
added effulgence to a ray of the ſun, | 


Well then, if no body elſe will own this 
neglected ducat, cried the maſter of the houſe, 
who was uncle to. the lady abovementioned, 


I TI will: whereupon he took it from the heap, 


and exchanged it for two others, which Enriched 
the collection. 


While the buſineſs. of the "ON was thus 


e on, the poor birdman, who was the 
e 
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occaſion and object of it, was at firſt divided 
by contrary emotions of pain and pleaſure : his 
eye ſometimes directed to the maſſacred canary, 
and ſometimes to the company: at length 
generoſity proved the ſtronger emotion, and 
grief ebbed away. He had loſt a bird, but he 
had gained the goodwill of many human 
beings. That bird, it is true, was his pride 
and ſupport, but this was not the criſis any 
longer to bewail its fate. He accepted the 
contribution- purſe, by one means or another 
filled like the ſack of Benjamin, even to the 
brim, and bowed but ſpoke not; then folding 
up the corpſe of the canary in its wool and 
cotton ſhroud; departed with one of thoſe 
looks, that the moment it is ſeen is felt and 
underſtood, but for which, being too powerful 
for deſcription, no language has yet been pro- 
vided. On going out he beckoned the. 
muſicians to follow. They did ſo, ſtriking a 
few chords that would have graced the funeral 
of Juliet. My very ſoul purſued the ſounds, 


and ſo did my feet. I haſted to the outer door, | 


and ſaw the bird-man ' contending about re- 
turning the money, which the founders of the 
benevolence (for ſuch were the muſicians) had 
ſubſcribed, 


L have 
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I have nothing to add to this Gleaning, but 
a piece of information that belongs to it; the 
very next morning I was a witneſs to two traits 
of the heart of the maſter of the manſion where 


' - theſe tranſactions had paſt. A nobler minded 


man lived not—Alas, he is no more. On my 
coming down to breakfaſt the day after, I ſaw 
the footman departing with the cat who killed 
the bird ; not, ſaid the gentleman, to put her to 
death for an act that was natural to her but to 
put her where I know ſhe will be out of my 
fight, for I never could look at her again with- 
out being reminded of the moſt uricomfortable 
part of yeſterday's adventure: poor bijou! I 
have not a doubt but all we have done atones 
but ſcantily for the loſs of ſuch a friend. Juſt 
as he ſaid this, the niece, whoſe perſon and 
mind I have already gleaned for you, came into 
the breakfaſt room: And now, ſaid the old 
gentleman, to finiſh” this buſineſs. Look ye, 
Henrietta, I gave you this new ducat to lay out 
at the fair in any manner you liked beſt : and 
though I think the way in which you difpoſed 
of it the very beſt you could have choſen (nay 
no more bluſhing) I think is never ought to go 
out of our family; for do you know that I have 
taken it into my old ſuperſtitious head that the 
bleſſing of the Giver of a/! good will ſtay with 
us while ſuch a dugat remains amongſt us, I 

X therefore 
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therefore bought it back cheaply with two 
others. Age is ſuperſtitious, you know, my 
dear. Indulge me then love, and take care of 
it while I live, after which it ſhall be your's— 
and in the meantime, that you may not loſe 
your fairing, in this little purſe are ten others, 
that, though not ſo. diſtinguiſhed by what, to 
my old heart, is more precious than the gold 
af Ophir, may ſerve well enough * common 
en. of life. 


Much of this was ſpoken with tender diffi. 
culty, and the gift was received with more: 
hut ſhe loved the hand which in the firſt in- 
ſtance had enabled her to be generous top well 
not to reward it. Was not this, indeed, an 
illuſtration. of the virtue of the man of Roſs, 
Who THEY K nt 1201191 5 
Did good, yet zh to find it fame,” 

To apologize to you for this ſtory, as I have 
ſaid on former occafions, would be to inſult 
you ns _ rather Tinh your thanks. 

Adieu. 


LITTIR 
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oy 


LETTER LXVI. 
ro THE SAME. 


AND you tell me I am not diſappointed. 
I have your thanks. Under ſuch encourage. 
ments, I reſume the pen with alacrity. It is 
inconſiſtent with the plan of this correſpondence. 
to ſet down a formal liſt of roads or routes, or 
to preſent a meagre catalogue of cities, towns, 
and villages. When you are at a centrical 
place, as Cleves, for inſtance, you can ſcarce 
take an unpleaſant courſe in ſuch a Duchy, and 
if you are diſpoſed to make the tour of Weſt. 
phalia, on a plan of pleaſure, or health, it is 
nearly immaterial whether from this its capital, 
you verge towards the South, or to the Weſt, 
the Eaſt, or the North; ſo abundant are the 
beauties on every fide. But, previous to a more 
extenſive excurſion,” there are in reſerve for the 
deliberate traveller a great variety of rural 
beauties, which lie entirely out of the ordinary 
track, and which are, therefore, generally paſt, 
not only unſeen, but unheard of. To ſome of 
theſe I ſhall direct you, becauſe they deſerve 
"Four attention, and will, probably, never 


otherwiſe have it. A ſtranger no ſooner gains 
Cleves, 
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Cleves, than he ſets off for Duſſeldorf, Maeſ- 
tricht, Aix la Chapelle, or Spa; and all the 
ſweet ſide ſcenery, and enchanting villages be- 
hind are left neglected, becauſe they do not 
happen to lie in the broad high road of a large 
town: and to drive from one large town to 
another ſeems to be one of the grand reſolutions 
of modern travel. For this reaſon I preſume 
it is, that a real lover of the ſtill ſmall voice of 
nature may reſide in an out-of-the-war village, 
in any. part of the Dutch, Pruſſian, or German 
dominions, and never ſo much as hear it men- 
tioned, even amongſt the /raditions of the place, 
that an Engliſh traveller had ſojourned therein 
for a ſingle day. Hence (to ſpeak. only of the 
hundreds of deliciouſly- ſequeſtered ſpots, that 
are ſituated in the neighbourhood of Arnheim, 
and of Nimeguen, one way, and of Cleves and 
Emeric another) you may as well look for the 
Emperor of Morocco as for an elegant fo- 
reigner, or any reſident foreigner at all, except 
here and there a ſtraggling family, whom ne- 
ceſſity hath driven into retreat. But whether 
obſerved or not by the duſt-loving eyes of 
vanity and faſhion, nature goes ſilently and 
bloomingly on. I would recommend you, my 
friend, and all other of her genuine admirers, 
to ſeek her in the agreeable country of Kuyh, 

in the little principality of Boxmeer, and in 
the 
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the enchanting bounds of Pruſſian Guelderland. 
All of theſe; indeed, poſfeſs beauties, that to 
be won, muſt be woo'd ; for they are ſeveral 
leagues out of the common, or, if you pleaſe, 
of the faſhionable track: but then they are in 
the direct road to nature, ors their A are 


Pede. 
I performed the whole tour of Pruſſian Guel- 
derland on foot, and I know- not the period of 
my life that has been ſo truely paſtoral. [ 
ſtopped at every town and village, and verily 
think I ſhould have been welcome at every 
houſe. © You are convinced of the general fer- 
tility of the ſoil by the abundant fleeces of the 
Theep, and of the falubrity of the air by the 
florid countenances of the people. Though 
the country muſt; in a general view, be called 
level, it is furniſned with great variety. Long, 
meandring green Tanes, pleaſant interſperſed 
thickets {principally of fir and oak) Arcadian- 
looking cottages, all in the beft repair; vene- 
rable caſtles, an infinity of towers, ſteeples, 
ſpires, convents, and ancient abbeys ; meadow- 
grounds, often compated into little verdant 
encloſures, often expanded i into ſpacious fields; 
the whole fertilized by delicious ſtreams, fed 
by their parent flood, the Maiſe, which, were 


Ir near my naral banks, would become a rival 
to 


to the Thames all theſe: attracting objects 

dverſif/ the vie w. It muſt be owned that 4 
league of uniformly dreary heath ground fre- 
quently ĩntervenes but even this is relieved 
by herds, flocks, and ſhepherds; and, by the 
power of contraſt, the ſterility becomes a not 
preg 3 in a IE 8 "RIO N 


Uher the inbabitants, I ſeruple not to propoſe | 
them, in addition to my former obſervations, 
amongſt the models of imitation for the good 
people of England, in point of pleaſantry, and 
uſeful courteſy. I ſhould be worſe than un- 
generous, I ſſiould be ungrateful, were I to 
refuſe them their merits on this head. In the 
courſe of one days Gleaning, as if deſtiny-had 
planned it on purpoſe to ſnev me ſome ſpeci- 
mens of real urbanity, amongſt a ſet of perſons 
who had certainly never ſtudied ĩt as an art of 
politeneſs, but cultivated it as a gift of nature, 
I was bleſt with the happy faculty of loſing my 
way frequently. As I paſſed along from a little 
village called Geyſteren, to another named 
Venrai, a ſhepherd, perceiving me long before 
lay him, came running to aſſure me that 1 
vas out of all tracks, and then enquiring my 
deſtination,/ attended me on my ways, till it, was 
too direct for any one, but a man who deviates 
by deſign; to miſs. His ſheep · dog quarrelled 
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with my little ſpaniel; and the ſhepherd, de- 
firous to teach him ſome of his own good 
manners, held him by the collar, and ha- 
rangued him on the ſubject of rudeneſs to 
ſtrangers; during which eloquence! he grow led 
yet more, as croſs creatures generally do hen 
forced to hear good advice. By that happy 
knack of getting into a wrong road with which 
I am giſted, I was obliged to aſt for the 7h. 
juſt at ſun- ſetting. I ſaw a peaſant at his door. 
Pray, friend, is this the way to Venrai?—“ This 
is the firſt houſe that belongs to quite a dif- 
ferent town, fir. You are a mile further to the 
left than you ought to be. Off ſet my peaſant 
without ſaying another word, and did not ſtop 
till we had gained the firſt houſe of the hamlet 
I had enquired for. Vou muſt now go right 
out, fir,” faid the guide, and, before I had time 
to thank or ee him, he was _ of ſight. 
enn 125 A} | 
„rte in the thy 1 had: Cs an 
ancient woman; on her way to the church, the 
road to a little village called Wel, on the banks 
of the Maiſe: She informed me, but ſuſpecting 
I might not underſtand her, ſhe ſtood; unaſked, 
till Y had taken the right path. The good 
woman chen went away ſatisfied that - ſhe had 
done me à ſervice. By a ſort of charaReriſtic 
fatality; I made the ſecond turning re 
hie * n ore 
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of my information. To the right about, fir,” 
quoth the old woman, who eſpied me from 
another place, where ſhe had made a ſtand. 
You, my friend, who know my methods; will 
not wonder to hear that I followed the impulſe 
which led me to run acroſs the fields, purely to 
take hold of her hand, and give her the thanks 
of my heart. By an impulſe no leſs genuine, 
and, perhaps, more | generous, ſhe went back 
to my ground with me, and would not leave 
me till ſhe had made, as A RCRA 4 
mother . nee, 1 | 


Yet ami it. The bewitching ſtory 
of Marmontel's ſhepherdeſs of the Alps, which 
I read to relieve a long walk over a heath, con- 
ducted me, juſt at the termination of the ſaid 
heath, and of the ſaid ſtory, into a farmer's 
yard. Being Sabbath-day, the farmer was 
regaling himſelf with folded arms, and a ſhort 
pipe in his mouth. Suppoſing I had bufineſs 
with him, he conducted me into his houſe, 
which was ſurely kept by the goddeſs of Pro- 
prets (neatneſs) if ſuch a divinity there «be. 
L explained, and apologiſed. He ſmiled, and 
thanked me. But you muſt be weary, ſir; 
repoſe, and refreſh.” In an inſtant, as if by 
magic, che table was ſpread, and ſo white a 

| M2 a wel. 
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a welcome ſo cordial, that I muſt beg of you, 
if evet you make the, tour of Pruſſian, Guelder- 
land, to attempt wandering, by happy negli- 
gence, or, if that fails you, by well-timed con- 
trivance, into a' farmer's yard; no matter 
where, as this man is but a Rs of his 


han pris dern cbt ach 


5 ere theſe Ns of ay all; 
at noon of the ſame day; I was: reſcued from 
the moſt imminent danger, by a good natured 
fellow, who informed me I was making the 
beſt of my way into a quagmire. Nor is this 
courteſy. confined to the peaſantry. It extends 
to all claſſes. At no ungleanable diftance from 
my proper path, I was attracted / by a magni- 
ficent caſtle, and, relying on the courteous, 
general character of the country, I entered its 
venerable and awe- inſpiring gate. The family 
were at Liege. The domeſtic chaplain only 
remained at home, He was ſaying grace, and 
croſſing, himſelf, juſt as I entered his apart- 
ment. Pardon the -2//-4im'd viſit of a curious 
Engliſh. ſtranger—was-. my opening ſpeech. 
_ Well-tin'd, I hope it will prove, as I am ſure 
it is "welcame,” was his reply, riſing from his 
ſeat, and placing me in it. I had already, in 
my king, of running way, taken refreſhments 
at half a dozen cottages an apple at one, 4 


- 4 * ws i cake 
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cake at another, a cordial ata third, and 16 
on; but the good chaplain * ſo gaily preſs d 
and ſmil'd, as he ſet a clean cover, napkin, 
filver fork, and ſpoon, before me, I could not 
but accept the invitation. After our repaſt, 
learning the object of my viſit, he made with 
me the tour of the chateau, which, had it been 
inſpected by a critic in paintings, pictures, 
and an amateur of Gothic architecture, would 
have been the journey of 'a day. In our way 
back to his room, we paſſed into a very noble 
garden, with the fruits and flowers of which he 
loaded my pockets and hands; and when, aſter 
a parting glaſs of wine, I left the apartment 
in which J had firſt ſeen him“ Remember, 
ſir, this has been parſon's fare; the next viſit 
you make, the owners of the caſtle, whom I 
ſo faintly repreſent, arid who are to be here 
to- night, will do you more honour.”” The name 
of this ſine caſtle is , on the Weſt ſide of a 
very pictureſque little Pruſſian village, upon 
the banks; and almoſt upon the brims of the 
Rhine; that majeſtic river, which, you know, 
common geography tells you, nd truly tells, 
riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, and runs 
North to the lake of Conſtance, then Weſt td 
Baſil, afterwards North between Swabla and | 
= then paſſing” through” the /Palatinite? 

3 the 
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the Electdrate, and the Duchy of Cleves, at 
laſt enters the Netherlands, five miles below 
Cleves, where it becomes broad and rapid. 
The direct courſe of this noble river is above 
oo miles; it is generally one quarter, and, 
in ſome places, half a mile broad, and from 
one and a half to ſeven fathoms in depth. It is 
navigable to Bafil in Switzerland, which is 
four, hundred. miles, by long boats with round 
bottoms, which commonly go at the rate of 
four miles an hour, and, in theſe, - paſſengers 
are conveyed at the taſy rate of one ſtiver (one 
penny) for five miles: but the navigation of 
the Rhine, like that of the Danube, is inter- 
rupted by nine cataracts, the principal of which 
ts at Shaffhauſan, in Switzerland, where the 
whole river falls from an height of 7; feet. 
But what is there in the whole of this deſcrip- 
tion, my friend, that fills the imagination, or 
warms the heart, like the philanthropy of the 
chaplain of the caſtſe? The ſimple ſtream 
of good will, that flowed from his bounty to 
me, indicated a ſoul, whoſe genial current“ 
had it not been checked by more obſtructions 
than the cataracts of the Dankbe, or-the Rhine, 
would have fertilized and enriched more than 
thoſe mighty waters. I have purſued the courſe 


of n * rivers, for many a beautiful league. 
; I have 
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[have gazed, with all the fondneſs; of a real 
lover of nature, and, with ſomething of 4 
poet's eye, on their numerous objects. I have 
painted, with an ardent pencil, ſome of their 
landſcapes; I have often wondered and ad- 
mired, but never yet did I ſee, or feel, on their 
boforhs, or on their banks, unleſa proceeding 
from 1itnilar ſources the ſources of philan- 
thropy any thing ſo touching as the little 
ſbenery of an hour, in and about the Chateau 
f Wel, ſo true it is tae 


e n ck ad the nab vod ot God,” ND 
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Rat oe: according to her caprices, is 


either the laviſh. fountain that feeds the ſtream 
of human benevolence, or the ddupendous and 


ES” 


immoveable cataract, that contracts i its courſe, 


and cirgumſcribes its power. Of our Pruſſian 
prieſt, I have only further. to 72 Fhas, N 


. word, and action, proved 1 
% Large was his bounty, and ti uk dee n 
Kd have not a doubr el ON OR . 50 
* . „ Heay' n has as large a recompenſe beſtow'd, F = 
3 teſtimony of . own n conſcience, | 


| e er ALS Waben 1 
he has gained one more, while there is the 
| breath of life in the Gleaner. Nay, Lam willing 
14 to 
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to extend the date of my gratitude. towards him 
beyond the grave; ſor if any thing that hath 
deen done in this ſublunary ſphere is worthy 
to be remembered in another, it is ſurely the 
fair deeds, and authors of a generoſity, that 
is free from being polluted by: the droſſ ma- 
terials of the preſent wWorld i If fo, what a 
claim has the unbought, and unſullied act of 
this blameleſs prieſt on the memory of your 
friend, when his pbwers of recollection ſhall 
be immortal. Since the day on which I re- 
ceived the hounty I. have not ſeen, the bene. 
factor, but I often pleafe myſelf by refſectin 
that my ſenſe of his goodneſa will be 

the facred pleaſures that — ag Lu 
ſhall nor W me n nd 
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We l not abe leave of Wr nine till 
I have mentioned the amuſement in re- 
ſerve for you, on the borders of that Imperial 
river. The continual commerce and paſſage 
of people over the different ferrys of that, as 
well as its neighbour, the Maiſe, is very di- 
verting; and, though you ſometimes ſeem in 
a country where, if one of the villages: was 
emptied of its inhabitants, they would 
ſcarcely fill a hᷣoat, you will perceive multitudes 
almoſt every half hour during the Summer, 
pouring in ſhoals to the ſtrand, I was much 

| entertained 
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eatertained ;in a ramble I made to the pretty 
village of Elton, which i is in the neighbour- 
hood of Cleves, and one of the moſt diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed beauties of the Duchy, part ſtanding 
upon an almoſt Cambrjan-looking mountain, 
and part in a delightful valley. It is ſituate 
ay gd of the Lower Rhine, on 
fling which,, L ound myſelf, i in the Pont= 
Volan (Hyingzhridge-boat) with, at leaſt, an 
hundred people, the greater part of vhom were 
ing hymns, pſalms, and Ave-Mary's, in 
chorus. Never, did I behold; ſuch a collection 
af .ſorrowful countenances, nor hear ſuch a 
concert: of ſolemn, cries; and I ſhould have 
been /juſtified in ſuppoſing the whole party ta 
be mad, had. I not been told they were only 
penitential. They were Pruſſian peaſants come 
from their pilgrimage to Kaveler, a: village; 
(where I may uſe the word millions, in ſpeaking 
of the numbers] which yearly receives the 
homage of the German people, of all ranks' 
and ſexes, It is the Mecca of this quarter of 
the globe. The groupe in queſtion were juſt 
come from a confeſſion of their ſing, and were 
filled with compunction, or with conſcious 
abſolution; and as the firſt or laſt of theſe 
operated, they were ſunk to the duſt with 
ſhame, or treading in air with joy. On their 
landing, they 2 themſel ves into two 
band, 
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bands, finging in proceſſiori, and with their 
hats off. I gleaned them all the way from 
Elton in the vale to Elton on the Hill, and 
never beheld 19 moving a cuffoſity. Never. 
theleſt, à ſmall circumſtance fappened, that, 
for a moment; nd, the gravity of 
their progrefs.” In gy | ene Abe,” one 
of che penitents made a fafſ — and came 


down in fo -utthicky a way, | tha® Religion her. 
fei moſt have Imiled, as, indeed; the did, in 
mie perſons of thoſe her ſterneſt, and perhaps 
tweſt votarirs: for there Wa teain's fpark 
of waggery in human nature that can no more 
help the foree of ridicule, on the fight of a 
kudierous object, than hunger een reſiſt ap- 


peaſinng appetite, when the means are in its 
power: And this fall was ludicrous enough, 
being, indeed, an expoſure of what has, by 
proferigtion, an by, Habit; been dong con- 
nde red as the moſt ridiculous Part of human 
nature: at leaſt the one that has been tnoſt ſub- 
ject and obnoxious to ridicule. The poor 
penitent, indeed, would, I believe, have laught 
herſelf, but that ſhe looked en her fall as a 
judgement, and ſo contented: herſelf with 
doubling her Ave-Marias, and nene the 
aps pe with more zeal than ever. 


I vill not revuble you with the long liſt of 


religious miracles believed to be wrought by 
the 
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the Virg in in favour of the good Catholics that 
teſort to Kaveler. However great theſe may 
be, the preſent race of French certainly have 
no faith in them; but on the contrary, when 
the armies of the Republic took poſſeſſioti of 
this place, the plunder was not only carried to 
the holy-ahatrs, but to the ſacred figure itſelf. 
The ſhiine was ſtripped of all its long collected 
treaſures, and, as ſcarce any votary goes empty 
handed; theſe were immenſe: beſides which, 
& rigorous: contribution was levied on the tnha« 
bitatits ; an exorbitant ſupply of ſtockings; 
boots, ſhoes," blankets,” muſkets, &c. for the 
army was infiſted on; the image of the Virgin 
was ſacrilegiouſſy polluted. and that of the 
Saviour of the world very narrowly eſcaped the 
mock' ceremony of the guillotine; the modern 
Iſraelites, ; however, repeated their unhallowed 
prafice, which I think 1 have before men- 
tioned ſomewhere, of placing the red cap ot 
licentiouſneſs on its head, and writing on iti 
fide (as reſolving to refuſe even the Son of God 
his 7itle) Voila, notre Ciadevant Seigneur.— . 
Behold he who was formerly our Lord. His 
facred head was ranſomed at no fmall coſt. 
When this place was retaken by the Auſtrians, 
the viſits of congratulation and condolences 
drew together an almoſt incalculable multitude 
of ſupplicants, from every quarter of the Ger- 
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man Empire. Perhaps, the devotion on that 
occaſion muſt go into ſome exceſſes; but 1 
leave you to judge whether the extreme of 
penitence or of h is . evil moſt to os 
3 ö | > 54 1 Jo 22157731 
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The day 1 this I  Krolled: Grice 
leagues, fart her into the country, and being 
overtaken by one of thoſe paſſing ſhowers, 
which in ſpring time collect, drop, and diſperſe 
almoſt in the ſame inſtant, I took ſhelter in a 
road: ſide hut, in which L caught the labourers 
juſt ſitting themſelyes down to dinner. There 
Were thirteen, perſons, including the: maid ſer. 
| vant; who having ſet the food. on the table, 

took her chair amongſt them. Their repaſt 
conſiſted, of nothing but one very large diſh of 
potatoes, for which they, returned God, both 
before and after eating, as much, poſſibly more 
thanks than he receives from many of his 
Creatures, on whom he beſtows the richeſt 
delicacies of his creation, It was truly 2 
picture, and a very beautiſul one, drawn by 
the faithful. hand of nature, of ſocial happineſs 
and religious decency, (for which the peaſantry 
of Germany are remarkable) amidſt the heavy 
duties and toils of life. I have only given you 
2 ſingle ſpecimen of a univerſal and ee 
practice. nd 719% 5 E 1117 
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- With reſpec to government, all Kings and 
high authorities will have, at leaſt, an equal 
number of enemies and friends. Of the 
former, the preſent Pruſſian monarch has his 
ſhare; and yet, as far, at leaſt, as the interior 
regulation of his kingdom is concerned, there 
ſeems very little juſt cauſe of complaint. 
Where a ſtanding army is enormous and per- 
petual, there muſt be proportionate levies on 
ſome part of the people, to ſupport that diviſion 
of the citizens that take up arms in protection 
of che reſt. Let, I know not the part of the 
eat h, where more liberty of ſpeech or action 
is indulged than in the Pruſſian territories. 
Political ſubjects are, indeed, forbidden, but 
this, as uſual, only gives edge to the deſire of 
doing what is inhibited: accordingly the 
monarch is cut up and carved at every public 
table in Pruſſia, with as much freedom of 
abuſe as even a modern patriot could well long 
for. The eaſe with which the ile folks ap- 
pear to live, notwithſtanding the exaction of 
royal rights, might be envied by the great folks 
of any nation. Their houſes, and cottages are 
actually overſtocked, crouded with furniture ; 
and although there is little or no ſotting in 
the common public houſes, each ordinary 
beer-houſe, I am convinced, contains double the 
7 of pots, china, &c. which 
a would 
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would be neceſſary to equip an Engliſh kitchen, 
In ſhort, the only miſery-ſtruck houſes to be 
ſeen in Pruſſia, or generally ſpeaking in the 
gentry in n declining circummſtances. In their 
abodes, indeed, your generous heart would in 
vain ſeek for the comforts and accommodation; 
of the peaſantry, Diſmantled caſtles, chateaus 
in decay without, and nearly empty within, 
tawdry beds, time or moth-eaten . tapeſtry, 
ruſty armories, broken pillars, and every ſign 
of high birth in low circumſtances, are exhibited 
to your aching ſight... Yet the labour and dif- 
ficulty with which the proprietors. of theſe 
fragments endeavour to conceal theſe diſtreſſes 
is wonderful, To ſuch as have feeling hearts 
it is even pitiable. They keep up the family 
earriage, the family train of domeſtics, and the 
family liveries, which are overloaded with 
ornament, and almoſt ſtarve themſelves to 
feed their vanity, Hence on a going out day, 
the magnificence of which is the œconomy, the 
almoſt famine of a month, a paſſing ſpectator 
would miſtake gaiety for happineſs, and gran- 
deur.as only a ſuperfluity of wealth.. But never 
could it more truly be ſaid, that “ all which 
glitters is not gold.” All, this inconvenience 
and indigence ariſes from the cruel neceſlity 
they are under to preſerve the mays of men of 
| family 
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family, without the means. A Pruſſian gentle- 
man may not, conſiſtently . with anceſtral 
dignity, ., enter into any ſort of , profitable 
commerce to eke out a llender parimony : for 
trade though in might enrich the pocket is 
thought very much to impoyeriſh the blpod; 
on which account theſe martyrs to family 
honours go half naked and more than half un- 
miſerable and morigage · eaten a acres are ſtarving | 
upon their inherited pittance, and are right 
honourably in want of the neceſſaries of life, 
the plebeians, who are not forbid ro make. their 
blood ſtill poorer i in order to preſerve.its | 0 
may carry on all the gainful arts without any 
other loſs than the chance of being ſtarved 
n principles of good- breeding. 


The litle Signiory of Fe about ſeven 
leagues from Cleves, and five from Nimeguen, 
has claim to much of your attention. It is 
ſingularly ſituated: it is only a ſhort mile 
diſtant from a part of Holland. You have but 
to ferry acroſs the Maiſe, and you are in Pruſſia, 
On the other fide of a ſmall hamlet, you are in 
the dominions of the Emperor. To the right 
and left about a league you are in two other 
diſtin Signiories, and in itſelf i it is a prineipal- : 
ity ſo abſolute, that life and a is in the 


* power 
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power of the reigning Prince, (Who is of the 
illuftrious houſe of Hollenzollen) and whoſe 
diſpoſition makes his deſpotic power a mere 
ſhadow of authority ; ; for he is the parent of the 
people, and they enjoy all the privileges of 
an happy Republic. Yet even in this little 
well governed ſtate, there are patriots who have 
been once viſited and plundered by the French; 
yet who are ſtill wiſhing the return of thoſe 
ravages. How unaccountable! 


© The Boxmeer farmers cultivate a moſt Heau- 
ful ſeed they call ſparcette, which yields two 
crops in the ſeaſon, and the after one is 'gene- 
rally the beſt. The verdure is more exquiſite 
than any thing I have ever ſeen: it reſembles in 
figure our wheat when very young, but ſurpaſſes 
it abundantly in colour. The cows prefer it 
to graſs, and return for. it moſt Excellent 


butter. 


7 There are two Carmelite Convents in Box- 
meer, one of which is for women. This latter 
Igleaned: (the other has nothing glean-worthy.) 
At the gate of the Convent for the men, I met 
a gentleman with whom I had been formerly 
acquainted : he appeared very penſive, and 
begged I would defer my viſit to the Convent 


till che next day, and take my coffee at his 
«houſe. 


houſe. I attended him. On our way to his villa, 


he told me that the object of his vifit at the 
Convent was to converſe with the ſuperior on 
the ſubject of his niece, who was to etiter upon 
her noviciate the next day. You remember 
Fanchette, perhaps, Sir, the handſome girl 
whom on your former viſit to this village, you 


uſed to call the Boxmeer Bloſſom, Her ſiſter 


if you recollect had buried/herfelf ative; for you 
know my opinion on the ſubjet—ſome little 
time before you left us—and to-morrow ſhe 
finiſhes her career, by taking the veil, So that 
I ſhalt loſe boch my domeſtic evtiforts for ever 
without any hope of ſeeing them again; and 


you know how dear their company was to | 


me, eſpecially | ſince my ſon continues a profli- 
gate, and has deſerted me—1 was both affeted 
and ſurpriſed at | this intelligence; for the 
Boxmeer Bloſſom was freſh in ny remem- 


erer 


5 I faw her ſiſter purſue the Nen. Ae bad taken 
on encloſing herſelf. This latter, indeed, was 
ſomewhat ol · a penſive caft, and had if I may ſo 
ſay, a bias to ſecluſion, with the ſuppoſed incite- 
ment of a tender . diſappointment : but the 
former was gay by nature, even to excentricity, 
and was addreſſed by the man of her heart, with 
the ſanction of her uncle, who was both able 
| and willing to unite fortune with love, 

VOE, III. N On 
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On entering the uncle's: houſe, we were told 
by a ſervant that Fanchette was gone on a cir. 
cuit to her neighbours to pay them her eternal 
adieus, but left word that ſhe ſhould return to 
make her uncle's coffee. She performed her 
promiſe with ſo much exactneſs that as the words 
uncle's coffee were pronounced, the was almoſt 
in the act of pouring it out. Her air had loſt 
none of its pleaſantry, her features none of their 
beauty: ſhe 15. ſtill the Bloſſom of Boxmeer. 

be. | 
I will * you again — the irkſome 
iteration of ſays, I, ſays he, and fays 'ſhe, by 
giving you. our chat i in dialogue. 


' Uncle. I began to fear, Fancherte, that you 
would have been ſeduced from my coffee table 
on this, alas, laſt evening, by ſome of your 
young companions. 


Niece. O fie! how could you think ſo! 
though every body aſked me, and on refuſal, 
would have accompanied me here, but there was 
ſo mueh weeping and wailing about nothing that 
1 rr deren of them to 2 at horye. 


EEE 


:Gleancr. Norbing Jo you call it, my Bloſſom, 
to know one of their friends is going out of the 
world £0-MOrron! A; 


Mece. 
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Niece. Ah ha, Sir, fo you are come back. 
' Why, really by all your regrets, one would 
think I was already at the point of death, and 
going to be buried. —It is as vain, 1 ſuppoſe; to 
tell you as 1 have told others, that I am going 
to be 5 no than I have Ma ever 3 


Uncle. Bur is it not both death and burial? 


10) 7 


"Gleaner, Taſk the fame queſtion? 


Niece.. And I make juſt the ſame anſwer 
that I have already done to hundreds; but as 
you are reſolved to have it ſo, my death let it 

be. I hope, however, Sir, you will do me the 

honour to aſſiſt at my funeral? I will preſent 
you with a ticket of admiſſion to the ceremony. 

And in the mean time, as I have a great deal to 

do, as you muſt conſider all my worldly affairs 

are to be ſettled to night, we muſt make taſte 
and get the coffee over. 


Gleaner. What is yet 8 then? 1 tall 
be ſorry to loſe your as t 


Niece. That's very ie but you "6.6 
that when I am to be buried in a few hours it 
takes ſome little time to prepare one's ſelf, 


Soon after this ſhe made her exit, but in a 
few minutes came back to beg I would indulge 
N 2 | | her 
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her-with. a moment's converſation in the garden, 
| —I.remember you perfectly, ſaid the, and feel 
uncomfortable that you ſhould imagine I treat 
lightly. the act I am about to do: but, beſides 
that, from my very inmoſt ſoul, I look upon as 
EF feſtival, what my friends call a funeral, I love 
my uncle moſt dearly, though he continues to 
oppoſe my happineſs in the only-point wherein 
it conſiſts, and as I cannot reſiſt his tears, 
though I can his arguments, T have no other 
way but an apparent unconcern. Comfort 
him, therefore, as the laſt favour I intreat of 
vou; perſuade him to reconcile himſelf to my 
i Kii an God preſerye you. 


; Sbe bereupon gave me her hand, and waving 
it ſo as to forbid reply, went ſmiling e out of the 


en and ſought l her chamber. 


The next morning ſhe roſe the Foo in the 
' houſe. As I am uſually the firſt of every 
family, go where I will, from a long-indulged 
habit of © enjoying the cool, the fragrant 
hour,” we had another {ſhort 7#e-a-/tte, in 
which the informed me ſhe had juſt come from 
taking an everlaſting leave of a featherbed, 
ſheets, and ſhift, which were to be exchanged 
for very oppoſite pieces of furniture. The 


ceremony of throwing away her dreſs cap, and 
| all 
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all its plumery, as a ſign of her renouncing the 
vanities of the world, was ſtill to be performed, 
as had previouſly been ſettled. 


Her deportment was more aweful than on 
the former day, but her attempered air, and 
fober ſtep, took nothing from her aan 
Aer 13 | 


ane ne er den ns e 


attend her in her laſt moments. She faid the 


neceſſity, as well as the time of aſſumed viva- 
city was now paſt, but that ſhe felt à with 1 


ſhould gratify my curioſity, and again recom- 


mended her good uncle to my care, obſerving], 
that, though he was too fond of the world, he 
was one of the worthieſt perſons in it. | She 
then departed for the convent, which, indeed; 
almoſt joined to her uncles houſe, and I found 
that the n would W in two hours. 


You will 8 that I wes an intereſt in 
becoming wirneſs'to a ſcene like this; and I 
feel, while I write, that you are not without a 
wiſn to reteive'a faithful Gleaning of it. De- 
pend upon it then in my next. In the inter- 
val; and always, your withes are mine. 


EP 
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LETTER LIXVI. 


TO THE SAME. 


T.: J Us Tas I was entering into reflec- 
tions on the ſubject of my laſt, and had brought 
myſelf to believe, that every individual ought 
to be the architect of his, or her own happi- 
neſs, ſeeing the ideas about it were as different 
as mens minds, features and underſtandings, 
the bereaved uncle came down ſtairs in deep 
mourning. The idea of an [interment had 
ſettled itſelf in his ſul; and he indulged it. 
I could perceive he had been weeping, and that 
it was not only the * cuſtomary ſuit of ſolemn 
black” which he had put on. He took me by 
the hand, after more than an hour's pauſe; 
during which, he either rocked himſelf up 
and down in his chair, —cover'd his face with 
his hand,—or ſighed heavily. 

It is amongſt the folemn maxims of my 
life, never to reaſon with a man in this kind 
of ſituation. One may as well talk of ſobriety 
to an intoxicated. perſon, as of patience and 
reſignation, or the folly of grieving, to a 
mind overborne by ſorrow. The Convent-bell 
arous'd him, and ſtill holding my hand, (his 

own 
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own trembling as he ſpoke) Hark! the poor 
Fanchette's funeral-bell tolls -e muſt be 
going! I obeyed in ſilence. A great multi- 
tude were waiting in the antichamber of the 
convent : but by favor, and by intereſt, (both: 
which have their effect, even in the temples 
devoted to thoſe who have renounced the world,) 
we were immediately admitted, into the gal- 
lery, and obtained ſeats that commanded the 
chapel, wherein the .ceremony-was to be per- 
formed. Indeed our places were directly in 
front of the very part where the ſiſters were to 
take their ſtation. | 7 


© Only two mas the Novices were in the Chanel, 

and thoſe were. ſtrewing the floor with freſh= 
gathered flowers, and ever-greens ; and at 
that end of the apartment where the chief 
objects of the day were to be-diſplayed, was a 
large piece of green carpeting. Soon [after 
theſe preliminary preparations, which have all 
their effect on the mind, as tending to inflate 
curioſity, the ceremonies of the entrance, 
(which were not a little impaſing likewiſe;} 
began. Firſt: came in the ſuperior of the 
convent, then the nuns, according to their 
order, and then the two ſiſters, who were 
conducted by two ſiſters, to a little altar in the 
centre of the roam, ſeparated from the gal- 

N 4 lery, 
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lery, only by a flight and open partition. 
Iſabel, fo. was the elder ſiſter named, was 
placed on the right, and Fanchette on the left, 
We had a complete view of both. Fach 
had a lighted taper in her hand; and their head. 
dreſſes were diſtinguiſhed by the blue hood, 
and the white. There was enough of family 
ſimilitude leſt in their features to diſcover their 
relationſhip: It had been much ſtronger, but 
the reſemblance was, in great meaſure, dimi- 
niſhed by their oppoſite ſituations in life. 
Iſabel had now been twelve months in a man- 
ner out of the world, and in the practiſe of all 
the auſterities of the Carmelite order; and, 
though theſe are not ſo rigid as ſome others, 
the regulations they preſcribe are more than 
fufficient to take out of the cheek that bloom, 
which human ſociety, nature, and the heart, 
fo liberally beſtow upon youth: beſides which, 
Ifabel had ſomething of a conſtitutional pale, 
correſponding” to the ' penfive colour of her 
mind,—if I may ſo expreſs myſelf. Fan- 
chette, on the ' contrary, although ſhe had 
yielded to: a ſentiment that determined her to 
devote herſelf, had too recently taken her leave 
of the world, and of the gay and freſhning 
Air it breathes ain the country at leaſt,)—and 
was; moreover, by diſpoſition, ſo impaſſion'd, 
hit the contraſt betwixt her and Iſabel was the 
LEED 6 3 : more 
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more ſtriking.” The eyes of both were 
extremely dark, but although thoſe of Iſabel 


were (from the extinguiſhed complexion of 


her cheeks,) more deep, and perhaps more 
intereſting, than Fanchette's, they were of 
a more fubdued and dying luſtre : Fanchette's; 
were © as the radiance of the riſen day”, and 
her ſiſter's, as the parting beam of a ſun, Prema 
_— ME even at noon. 


On their eeacking the RO the ſuperior of 
the men's convent addreſſed the two ſiſters, in 
an exhortation replete with unaffected elo- 
quetice, and to which they gave the moſt fix'd 
attention. This done, Iſabel, who was to take 
the veil, atoſe, and between two of the 
ſiſters, came forward to make -her profeſſion; 
which, though in Latin, was delivered with 
the moſt admirable articulation, and claſſical 
propriety, kneeling before the Prieſt. Then 
followed the prayers ee for the oe 
ſion. 1 


The Prieſt having as bs dreſſes of 
the order on a table before him, aſſorted them. 
Meantime, the ſuperior took off the white, or 
noviciate veil, and enrobed Iſabel in black, 
but over this under veſtment was placed the 


white cloth cloak, and the neck and head dreſs 


of 
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of black linen. A broad belt and the beads 
were then ſettled. The Prieſt dipp'd a bruſh in 
holy water, with which he ſprinkled the Devo- 
tee: and during this ceremony, the moſt 
ſolemn airs were played on the organ, in 
which the profeſſed join'd, apparently with her 
whole ſoul. She was reconducted to her ſeat, 
where ſhe remained at her devotions, while 
her fiſter underwent the ceremonies of the 
Noyiciate. Theſe differ little from the other, 
except that ſhe. was inveſted with the white 
head cloth inſtead of the black, 


But, previous to the aſſuntntion of thele, 
ſhe delivered a box to the Prieſt, from which 
were taken the richeſt ornaments ſhe had made 
uſe of while in the world. The holy Father 
threw them on the floor with an air of diſdain, 
and with yet greater indignation Fanchette 
trampled them under her feet, as objects 
unworthy her future attention. In a former 
part of the ceremonials, while her ſiſter was 
putting on the eternal veil, I obſerved that the 
before animated countenance of Fanchette 
became ſuddenly pallid, but while ſhe was 
renauncing theſe her worldly ornaments, the 
blood ſallied into her charming face, as if to 
give in a more powerful evidence of her entire 


CR BE of all the e and vanities of 
life. 
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life. And now ſucceeded ſeveral grand, and 
truly, ſpirit-ſtirring. choruſſes, of Prieſts, 
Nuns, and of the congregation. _ High maſs 
was next performed in the body of the convent 
below, This pageant, , with all its prieſtly 
ornaments, tingling of bells, and the ſeduc ing 
apparatus of incenſe and of ſacrifice, are ſo 
well known, and have been ſo well deſcribed 
by various authors, that T ſhall paſs on to 
more new and intereſting objects. Amongſt 
theſe your heart will diſtinguiſh the two 
ſincere and ſorrow-ſtruck lovers of theſe beau- 
teous victims. Both were preſent ; the one in 
the vain hope of | prevailing on Fanchette, 
even while at the altar, to change her cruel 
reſolution; the other to attempt this alſo, or 
at worſt to enjoy the afflicting luxury of /eeing 
this Iſabel tear herſelf from his hope for ever ; 
not, as I was informed, without a faint idea 
of the poſſibility that the ſudden ſight of him 
whom ſhe had once fondly loved, might change 
ber vow, in theſe the laſt moments of her 
power, to conſecrate it to love inſtead of reli- 
gion, Theſe young men were both of reſpecta- 
ble connexions, of decent fortunes, and of 


blameleſs characters: the name of Iſabel's lover 


Was Bernard, and that of Fanchette, Lacrew. 


They 
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They lad both placed cheiniſelves f6 as per- 
feRty to ſee; but oily one of them to be 
feen by ide beloved object. Lactew relied 
upon an open attack, and, therefore, kept 
conſtantly in view of the fair citadel ; Bernard 
conceived more hope from an ambuſcade, and, 
therefore, by way of maſkeTbattery, eritrenched 
Himſelf behind a pillar on one fide of the 
gallery, from whence he could make a fortic 
at the moment he judged moſt favourable. 
His motive for thus attempting to carry the 
place by furptife was firong; he had been 
extrerhely ill, and Ifabel, to whom a report 
had been made of it, had reaſon to ſuppoſe 
ber/elf the cauſe, particularly as his ſickneſs 
increafed from the day, that, (in reply to his 
ſtrungeſt uigeney, to ſpare his life while yet 
in her power,) ſhe had refiſed, but, confeſſed 
to a confidential friend; that, though ſhe felt 
more emotion at the atcount of His diſtreſs 
than ſhe ouyh to do, ht could not ſuffer him 
to work her from her” pious purpoſe. But 
the perſon who earfied tflis account to him, 
conveyed it, in the ufual way of fectets, to 
another confidential friend, who depoſited it, 
in folems truft alſo, to à third, who, with the 
like farred injunons, communicated” it to 
Bernard himfelf; and although this report, 


i the time that it indicated ſome remains of 
feeling 
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feeling for him, dengted ber refalution to 
ſeclude herſelf for eyer from his fight, by an 
act, which, as before obſerved, vauld put it 
beyond her power to, make, him Happy. he 
conceived. from it, (what cannot lovers mas 
ine ?]. that, ſince ſhe, was thus arous'd to 
125 ſenſibility. of his ſufferings, poly at a 
e her of them, hoy would it. be. called 
forth, at PETE e 4 of 2 ance e 


had every reaſon | to imagine he was unable to 
leave his room. And ſo indeed, except to 
accompliſh an achievement of ferne he 

ire ' 55701 Aefleiu e503 bn 

But thoſe who have ever felt the influence of 
the faireſt hope, in the moment almoſt of ſuch 
deſperation, will not wonder that the poor 
Bernard, in oppoſition to the advice of his 
medical, and other friends, and even of his 
own: weakneſs at other times, now found him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to leave an apartment, 
wherein he had, in a manner, been bed-ridden 
ſeveral weeks, and to throw himſelf not only 
into the open air, but into an open polt-wag» 


gon, as they here call the public-ſtage, and 
which, 


— — = — — 
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which, (being without windows, and unde. 
fended from wind or weather, and very abſurg. 
l1y conſtructed,) is a 47 iſeaſe in itſelf. He gain d 
the village of the convent, it ſeems, late in 
the evening that preceded the morning, 10 big 
with the fate of his heart: yet, that heart 
prompted him to take a moonlight view of the 
outſide of the convent, which contained his 
treaſure. He appear'd not to have ſuffer'd from 
theſe exertions, or, at leaſt, the ſuffrance and 
agitation within abſorb'd every external dif. 
after for the moment; ſo true is the remark of 
our r great maſter of human nature, that, x 


and this unhappy lover aide juſtly exclaim 
with old Lear in the ſtorm, 
The tempeſt in my mind ae 0 
«« Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe 
«« Save what beats there: 


For where the greater malady i is ; fx'd, 
« The leſſer is ſcarce felt, | 


Lackew; who lived in the village, oy was 
almoſt a next door neighbour, had leſs occaſion 
for ſtratagem; and having had almoſt daily 
denials from his miſtreſs, was more reconciled 
even to the loſs of her; not without a mental 
reſource, however, that he firmly believed 2 
Fi op woman - 
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woman'of her diſpoſition, would ſoon ſicken 
of 'a' monaſtic life, and that long before her year 
of trial had paſt, ſhe would return to the world, 
and of courſe to him ; for ſhe profeſſed to lo 
him better than any thing in” that world: yet 
ſne weft ſomething 15 dearer to her” "Gill 
of it. a 


f Het lover, iodeed. eipedes as he after. 
wards acknowledged to me and the uncle, that 
ne would, even during the ceremonies of ini- 
tation, find ſomething in them tos formidable 
for the 'gaiety of her character, eſpecially if he 
placed himſelf full in her view. In this, how- 
ever, he Ae His miſtreſs had him 
almoft the Whole time under her eye; but felcbom 
looked towards him, and when the did, the 
wirhdrew herſelf With an haſte and reſolution, 

that confounded and chagrined op WOT: M6 


The ſiſters having gone through the accus- 
tomed ceremonies, roſe from their kneel- 
ing attitude, and retiring ſome paces back, 
each threw herſelf with a determined earneſt- 
neſs, but not in the mockery of tragic vio- 
lence, at full length upon the carpet, and on 
their faces, and, had this falling ſcene been in 
rehearſal actually on the ſtage, by the maſt 
expert tumblers, and. poſture maſters and 

| miſtreſſes 
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miſtreſſes of the Theatre fur fix weeks, it 
could not haye been more adroitly' perform, 
Thus humbled to the ground, they imprinted 
an it an audible kiſs. to expreſs their lowlineſy 
of ſpirit; and to ſignify they had renounced 
the lofty follies of the world, to whoſe pomps 
and vanities they were henceforth dead : the 
better to carry on which idea, two of the nuns, 
the one in her noviciate, | the other in her 
yeil'd ſtate, tolbd the paſſing· bell, even while 
the bodies of the ſiſters, thus ſymbolically 
huried alive, were cover'd with a pall, as if 

the en of life was yon dem 8 


It yas at this 0 and de moment, 
that the layer of Iſabel broke from his con- 
cealment, and ſhewed to the aſtoniſhed ſpec- 
tators a countenance, in which was painted 
every paſſion of the 2G in deſpair: but be 
did not 1 | 


The burial-ſervice was chanted to the notes 
of the organ, which, aſſiſted by the vocal 
rs of the prieſts, nuns, &c. might be truly 
ſaid to enter the ſpirit and elevate the ſoul. 
It was impoſſible for an Engliſh auditor, whom 
the Gods have made ſomewhat ,poetical, not to 


h to he oo the 285 2 
| | | of 
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of Pope; and for an inſtant, not to adopt the 
doctrine it inculcates: | 

O grace ſerene! O virtue heavenly fair 

«« Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care | 

«« Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the Sky! 

« And faith, our early immortality, 

Enter each mild, each amiable gueſt, 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal reſt! 

The whole congregation were indeed extre2 ly 
affected at this part of the ceremony. I was 
touch'd even to tears. As the veil'd Iſabel 
roſe, her eye ſettled for an inſtant on Bernard, 


who had preſſed forward by this time through 


the croud, and ſtood with his face directly 
parallel to his miſtreſs, who might be almoſt 
faid to riſe from the dead. Conſidering Cir- 
cumſtances, he muſt to hey appear in nearly 
the ſame ſituation, and the ſenfation might 
have been ſomething like what we may ſuppoſe 
affected William, when 8 s ghoft ſtood 
at his feet. 


- 


And now it was Iſabel diſcovered that 
human nature was not yet extinct in her, and 
that all the imagination of Pope was converted 
into truths which ſhook her frame, and ago- 


nized her heart. 

% What means this tumvlt ; in aveltal's 8 Feind 

* Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt ret seat, 
Vor. 111. 0 „hy 
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Why ” 
«« Yet, yet I love!“ | 

Theſe queſtions, and: this: anſwer, certainly 

ſucceeded each other in her boſom in the lan- 

guage” of nature, though not uo. 3:3 th in 

numbers. 


It was plain to ſee— 
«« She had not yet forgot herſelf to ſtone” 
Bernard was quick-fighted enough, in the 
midſt of his grief, to ,perceive this, and 
" attempted to turn it to his advantage. Abe- 
lard himſelf, could nat with more addreſs 
have * oppoſed. himſelf. to heaven”, or more 
dexterouſly- aſſiſted; * rebel, nature to hold 
out half. her, heart”. Thaugh ' from, what, 
followed, you.will ſee Bernard had not, like 
the above-mentioned lover, the power, 
To teach her twas no fin to love“. 
it was manifeſt, nevertheleſs, 
« Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe ſhe run“. 
and it is no leſs certain, for the inſtant, that 
«« Not on the croſs boa were fix'd”” 
but on bim. | 


Vet though thus aſſailed. by the unexpected 
view of, as fe thought, an expiring lover, 
| . and 
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und at a time when every principle, and every 
feeling of her ſoul had furmounted- trials, 
which required every afi/tance from ſurround- 
ing objects, rather than to find amongſt them, 
wherewithal to dire her, (in, perhaps, the 
only vulnerable part her pity for the miſery, of 
which fhe might well ſuppoſe herfelf the 
occafion,)—although, I fay, theſe ſtrong events, 
might, for a ſhort time, 
« Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies” > 


95 from indulging i in the oblivious dungen 
of paſſion, or reiterating the looſe imagery of 
Eloiſa, or avowing with her that 
From the full choir when load Hoſannas riſe; - 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice, 
Love found an altar for forbidden fires”. 
The tranſitory terror, tenderneſs, - alarm, or 
forrow, which ſhe felt at the ſight of poor 
Bernard, at fuch a time, in ſuch a place, 
might well claim abſolution, if not aſſent, from 
the power who had juſt received her vows. 
« Devotion's ſelf might fteal'a thought from heaven, 
«© One haman tear might drop, and be forgiven !” 
She did not long, however, ſuffer the once dear 
object of her love, to“ diſpute her heart”, 
which, aſſuredly, a life paſt in chaſtity and inno- 
cence, long before ſhe dedicated it to her God, 


had rendered more acceptable than that whoſe 
o2 ſuppoled 
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ſuppoſed effuſions, the poet has ſo enchant- 
_w poured forth. 


| After ſhe had gazed about half a minute, 
in which ſhort ſpace more was painted in the 
face, that at any former period of my life I 
had ſeen, though the work of hours, ſhe clos'd 
her fine and humid eyes with a fortitude, which 
might have induced the angels to ſanction 
the momentary and human ſympathy, which 
had bathed them with tears, but ſhe was unable 
to repreſs one gentle ſigh, the weight of which 
was felt by my whole heart as it iſſued from 
her very lovely lips. Whether it was the ſigh 
render, or penitential, the ſigh of regret for 
the ſufferings of her lover, or of ſelf-reproach 
for having allowed it to eſcape, —it was the 
moſt graceful, moſt penetrating I have ever 
known. It will heave for ever in my memory, 
and Iſabel's face was, (on her riſing from the 
ground) ſo near me, that I ſtood within the 
very breath of it. Had I not frequently ſeen 
that the gayeſt minds and manners take, with 
occaſion, a more firm and ſolemn caſt, than 
thoſe from whoſe general gravity one expects 
the moſt fix'd and unmoved conduct, I ſhould 
have been ſurpriſed at the unaltered mein of 
Fanchette, who, though more airy, more 
lately an inhabitant of the world, and who 
«© warm 
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warm in youth, had bid that world farewell.” . 

her approved lover flill before her, exhibiting 
himſelf in the moſt pity-moving attitudes,) 
Fanchette relaxed nothing of her attention 
to the buſineſs or duty of the day. On the. 
contrary, her look to Iſabel denoted all the 
admonitary council, which the moral echoes, 
or, as the Poet calls them, more than echoes 


« talk'd along the walls. 
Eloiſa could never have heard, or fancy that 


ſhe heard, the hollow ſound from the ſhrine, 
more diſtinctly than I thought I perceived the 


ſenſe of that ſound in the charming features of 


this lovely girl; 


Come ſiſter come, they ſaid or 2 d to ſay 
Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away. | 
Once like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 
Love's victim then, tho' now a fainted maid. 
But all is calm in our eternal ſleep, 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, + 
Er'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear, 
For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 


How applicable to the occaſion! Nor was it 


long ere Iſabel, as if theſe verſes had actually 
been recited, illuſtrated thoſe which follow 


them, in the celebrated epiſtle of the lovers 


of Paraclete, 


* I come, I come, prepare your roſeate bowers, 


*« Celeſtial palms and ever-blooming flowers. 
0 00 happy is tho blameleſs veſtal's lot, &c, 


e 8 Not 


* 
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Not ſo the lovers: — Bernard, after a long 
ſtruggle with his heart, exclaimed, in ſad and 
broken accents Ah God I- Ah God! and 
ran out of the convent; nor was it long ere 
his example was followed by Lacrew. 


The ceremonies, thus interrupted, were ſoon” 
reſumed. The fifter-votaries were re-condutted 
to their chairs, where both joined in the 
prayers moſt de voutly. 


And now the holy wafers were given, and 
the ſolemnities of the Catholic church in the 
ſacrament began. Theſe ended, the ſiſters 
roſe, kiſſed the robes of the prieſt, bowed 
themſelves before the Crucifix, embraced each 
other; then the ſuperior, the nuns, novyiciates, 
and penſioners, all of whom were received 
with ſmiles, that ſeraphs ſeemed to have aſſiſted, 

while a dozen handſome girls, refidents for a 
convent education, ſtrewed flowers over them, 
as they advanced to the laſt ceremony, namely, 

that of crowning, emblematic of that crown of 
glory, with which we are aſſured the good are 
to be diſtinguiſhed in the world to come, 


By way of ſupplementary matter, it is to be 
noted, that the ceremony was performed on the 


. of the veiled ſiſter, a circumſtance 
7 that 
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that gave it additional ſolemnity. The reſt 
of this aweful day was paſt, agrerable to cuſtom, 
in all manner of innocent feſtivity 5 by way of 
teſtifying that ſo far from feeling any regret 
for having renounced the world, the ſenſations 
were in uniſon with the ceremonies ; 'and, ih- 
deed (bad it net been for the aſfuir of the heart 
in the caſes of the tVwo luckleſs lovers) I ſhould 
believe that cuſtom and example had their 
uſual effect, in conjunction With zeal and 
imagination, to make a monaſtic life preferable 
to every other, in the eſtimate of the inhabi- 
rants of the convent. What confirms me the 
rather in this is, that che year following, being 
at the ſelf-ſame monaſtery, I beheld the ſelf. 
ſame Fanchette, - after her twelve probationary 
months* reſidence, volunteer the ſame ſort of 
ceremony, and with the ſame apparent fatis- 
faction, and, though ſhe had loſt ſome of thoſe 
complexional roſes, which ſeem to bloom beſt 
in the world, ſhe had gained more of thoſe 
lilies, which never fail to grow in the cheeks 
of a nun, either from ſecluſion, or ſeverity, or 
a mixture of both. There was an air of pecu- 
liar content in Fanchette, at this confirmation 
of the choice ſhe had made in the beginning 
of the former year; nor was there leſs ſatis- 
faction in the countenance of Iſabel: in ſhort, 


the moſt ſcrutinizing eye might have aſſured 
f 04 the 
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the heart, theſe two ſiſters, in changing their 
plan of life, had only 3 not diminiſhed, 


© their METERS 


1 * bidding them. (as bir i it will prove) 
an everlaſting adieu, at this ſecond viſit to their 
convent, I borrowed once more an applicable 

paſſage from our great poet, and I cannot but 
believe every line found its echo in the minds 
of the beautiful devotees. Nor do I think, 
- ſince the epiſtle of Eloiſa was written, there 
can have happened ſuch an exact illuſtration of 
its beſt, and moſt intereſting ſentiments ; ſince, 
in the ſiſter nuns, were demonſtrated all the 
. ſpirit, the ſoftneſs, and-the beauty of Abelard's 
miſtreſs, without any of her cupidity, ſenſu- 
ality, and libertiniſm; and the exquiſite apo- 
ſtrophe which follows was the work only of 
fancy in Eloiſa, but of treling . in Iſabel and 
en ue 


% How pr! is the blameleſs veſtal's lot, 
«« The world forgetting, by the world forgot; 

% Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh refign'd; 
„Labour and reſt that equal periods keep, 

« Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep, 
*£ Deſires compos'd, affections ever even, 
« Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to heav'n. 
- © «Grace ſhines argund her with ſereneſt beams, 
& And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. x 
. , = ' «© 70x 
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Fot her th unfading roſe of Eden bloom m, &; 
% And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfu me. 
ge For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins hymeneals ſing, te hes 

To ſounds of heav ny harps ſhe dies away, 

% And W day.“ 


Since my firſt idea of ie 3 my 
ſenſes and my heart have atteſted the beauty of 
this paſſage, and, indeed, of the whole poem ; 
but never has it been ſo impreſſive as fines 1580 
e eee Incidents.” 


Amidſt the whole, however, of the faſcina- - 
tion, I could not but notice a ſmall ſpice of 


_ worldly vanity, in certain parts of the cere- 
mony, ſuch as one of the poor Jowly brothers: 
being appointed to place the embroidered robes. 
of the High Prieſt over the backs of. tþe chairs, 
to give them a more graceful flow, as the 
wearer ſat down. I obſerved, alſo, methought, 
ſomething of earthly pageantry lurking in the 
caution with which the female veil, whether 
white or black, was fixed before, and folded 


behind ; as well as in the attention to graceful , 


poſture, with which the profeſſed threw her- 
ſelf on the carpet ; for, though, as 1 before 
faid, it did not partake of the nature of a the- 
atrical exhibition, it had the air of having 
dbsen a little ſtudied, becauſe it was impoſhble 
| not 


P o 
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not to ſee that ſome care had been taken that 


the veſtal-garment might preſerve an intereſting 
- negligence: but when we conſider that the 


fame kind of regard to attitude and poſition 
was betrayed by the dying Pompey, we may 
certainly allow it to two fine young women, 


+ who gave up, for ever, the conqueſts of their 


Tharms, at a period of life, when victory moſt 
ſolicited them. And, after all, their attentions 
to external finery were but the afbes human 
vanity—a few remaining ſparks, that juſt 
ſhewed themſelves, and were Fn extinguiſhed 
1 ever. | | 


The coſt of the feſtival is Fes defrayed 


| by the nun, or novice, and the friends, rela- 


rions, and a few choſen prieſts from the neigh- 
bouring convent, compoſed the gueſts. To 
this eating and drinking ſcene, a little maſ- 
querade, in which all the nuns are allowed to 
aſſume · borrowed characters, enſues. This 
done, the gueſts retire, ſuch I mean as are 
not of the convent, The religious withdraw 
to their cells, and the next morning re-com- 
mence thoſe duties, which know no receſs 
throughout the revolving year, till a ſimilar 
occaſion produces a ſimilar jubilee, | 


g 7 - 
- © * * 3 . 
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It was a {ad and ſorrow ſul day for the uncle 


of theſe ſiſters; he endured not to remain in 


an houſe ſtripped of its chief ornaments ant 
aſſociates, and which bad the further . 
ment of ſtanding, as before noted, in full view 
of the con vent, which he conſidered as at once 
the priſon and the tomb of his relations. Inn 
few weeks, therefore, he romoved to another 
part of the country, where he ſtill bears _ 


« A diſcontented and repining ſpirit.” ; 
But ſuch an effect might naturally enough 


ariſe from ſuch a cauſe. ' Far, very far from 
both be the boſom of my friend 


- 
„„ 
Ms. MM. th. at. a. 


. — 4 


LETTER LXVII. 


TO THE SAME. 


ADJOINING the little ſigniories of 
Boxmeer, is the pleaſant country of Cuych®, 
a ſmall, but productive territory, once in the 


poſſeſſion of Spain, but now a part of what is 


called 


* Herman de Cuych gave nameto this country in 1058. John, 
the ſon of Wennemaer yielded it, long after, in exchange of 


other territories, to William of Guelderland ; but, at length, 


the Dukes of OY becoming proprietors, they . united it 
to 


_ 
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called the Generality, a country ſubject to the 
Prince of Orange, andan object worth gleaning. 
It may be about the ſize of Hertfordſhire, and 
is, like that, replete with unpretending graces, 
You would feel its reſemblance to England, 
even more cloſely than the other parts of Weſt. 
phalia the ſame pleaſant pathways, mean- 
dring through cornfields - the ſame ſoft paſty. 
rage - modeſt rifings—humble and flowery 
hedge-rows—the woods and copſes filled with 
the ſame kindof birds—the river Meuſe no leſs 
fertilifing than the Thames, nor leſs beautiful— 
the ſame ſort of whited cottages, moſs and 
houſeleek growing over the thatch, | 


If a footpath and river-bank traveller is 


diſpoſed, occaſionally, to ſurvey this country, 
he will find a thouſand beautiful ſcenes, which 


crouds had never yet to boaſt. 


It is extremely pleaſant to trace, as one 
journeys on, theſe ſimilitudes and diſſimilitudes 
of one's native land; here recogniſing, in ce 
tain objects, our old acquaintance ; there pay- 
ing, in others, our firſt ſalutation to entire 


ta Brahant, Aſter this again, it was given as a pledge to the 
Count of Buren, whoſe only daughter and heirefs married 
William of Orange, in 1551. Tbus it was that the charming 
Cuych country r annexed 6 to the 1 of the Prince 


$taitholgers, 
2 ſtrangers; 
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ſtrangers; and whether theſe happen to be of 
the vegetable or animal world, a tree, a flower, 
2 wood, a meadow, a ſtream, a river, a flock, 
an herd, a cottage, or its inhabitants, the gene- 
rous heart extends to greet whatever has de- 
lighted him at Baur. or entertained gr e 
abroad. ‚ 


In turning over a little corner in my tra- 
velling writing-caſe, I find a ſmall bundle of 
papers, ſuperſcribed materials for a ſcrap letter, 
which is to confiſt of various minute Gleanings, 
too inſignificant to ſtand alone, but which, col- 
lected and tied together, may be of ſome value. 
After the long ears of corn have been gathered, 
you have ſeen the patient Gleaners return 
from the field, with a few hands-full, nor of 
ſtem or ſubſtance to be bound with the reſt 
of the ſheaves, and yet too good to be loſt. 


To theſe minutiz, therefore, I ſhall con- 
ſecrate the remainder of the preſent letter, de- 
firing you will indulge them with the favour by 
which you have diſtinguiſhed the reſt. 


* Holland, Weſtphalia, Germany, and 
their dependencies, it is cuſtomary for the 
common tradeſmen and ſervants to drop their 
ſabots, flippers, or ſhoes, at the threſhold of 

the 
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the apartment, where their employers, maſtery, 
or miſtreſſes, are ſitting; and pad along, with a 
trembling fort of circuraſpection, as if in fear 
of leaving a plebeian mark of their footlteps 
behind them. And at every word you ſpeak, 
their hats, whether, in the houſe, or the open 
air, are ſo painfully doffed, and pinched by 


their veneration, or their cuſtom, that I have 


a thouſand times ſmilingly put their hats on 
their heads, and requeſted they would conſider 
a good rub of their ſhoes at the door-way was a 
ſefficient paſſport to any room wherein they 
might be introduced to me: but the habit or 


civility is inveterate, and I verily believe they 


would pay the fame” homage to the empty 
apartments, had they occaſion to enter them, 
in abfence of their ſuppoſed ſaperiours. I re- 
peat that I am no advocate far indiſcriminate 
familiarities, nor for Republican rudeneſſes, 
but I love the poor, at leaſt as well as the rich, 
and I feel myſelf, as an individual of a majeſtic 
ſpecies, humbled in heir degradation, I 


- would have them ſubordinate, becauſe I think 


ſociety demands its claſſes, but Feannot endure 
they ſhould be ſervile : and, after all, it is often 

affected, for ſometimes I have, at a ſecond or 
third Gleaning of theſe bowing, bare-headed 
and footed gentlemen and ladies, found, heard, 


et ſeen them as ſaucy, proud and vain-glorious, 
vr * BY 
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2s if they knew how. to deſcend from their 
Heights only to promote their intereſts, in the 
hope of e The N a miſerable ſaus 
or 8 r. | 


| In Ach off ores countries you will be | 
obhged, as before obſerved; to have one man 
to dreſs the hair on your head, my good reader, 
and another, (if peradventure thou art of the 
bearded ſex), to ſcrape it from thy face. But 
the laſt mentioned perſonage, whom they call 
ſurgeon, is every where fo inſufferably vain; 
formal, and mal adroit, that a penny barber in 
England does his buſineſs ten times better, and 
twenty times more expcditiouſly. The Conti- 
nental ſhaver, whether Dutch, Weſtphalian, or 
German, is one quarter of an hour bringing his 
inſtruments” of ſurgery out of his pocket and 
arranging them; another in the apparatus of 
wipeing, whetting, ſetting, and proving upon 
his hand, before he puts the razor an your chin: 
another in the operation, and at leaſt the fourth 
quarter in putting his ſurgical matters up 
again, and all this you muſt go through 
patiently; or worſe will follow; every xeſiſtance 
caſts you a drop of blood, remonſtrance ĩs not 
even liſtened. to, and a requeſt of haſte is a 
ice from your chin, or a gaſh in your throat. 
I have had more reaſon to bewail a nervous 
complaint 
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complaint that ſhakes my hand, ſince I came 
into theſe countries than ever. I certainly 
mangle myſelf deliciouſly whenever I attempt 
to atchieve this daily labour myſelf; but I 
yield to the pedantry of theſe executioners, only 
becauſe I conſider being murdered by the hand 
of another is better than ſhedding my own 

2097 as it is leſs heinous, you know, to ſuffer 
afſaſinatio than to commit ſuicide. 


Seriouſy, it is a moſt provoking and clumſy 
. abroad, and I have as often wiſhed 
myfelf beardleſs, as I might once have wiſhed 
the contrary. And as to any confiarration that 
the head or face, theſe ſurgeon-barbers have 
in hand, is human, a butcher, who might chuſe 
to ſhave the chops of a bullock, before he 
flaughtered it, would be more gentle. Your 
barber-ſurgeon pinches. you by the noſe with 
as little remorſe as a farrier draws the nippers 
round the noſtrils of an horſe! he ſqueezes your 
head as if he was binding up your brains, after 
a contuſion ; and holds back your neck, as if 
be was going to cut your. throat, which, 
indeed, he generally does, in proof of his great 
powers of pharmacy. In a word, bleſſed are 
thoſe ladies who happen to have no beards, and 
happy thoſe ladies or gentlemen, who when 


| they travel can operate upon themſelves! 
In 
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In almoſt every great road town upon the 
German Continent you will find an Engliſh 
ſhop, where you may be ſupplied with Engliſh 
manufacture. There is a very excellent one at 
the Hague, kept by Mr. M*Queen, which 

may almoſt be termed an univerſal warehouſe of 
Britih commodities. It is true you pay ſome- 
what high for theſe, but you are to conſider 
firſt their ſuperior excellence; ſecondly," the 
hazard, loſs,” and expence of their tranſporta- 
tion; and, thirdly, 'it ſhould be noted, that as 
the Dutch and German cuſtomers buy almoſt 
every thing for /ife; that is, make an expenſive 
article laſt as long as I hey laſt themſelves, and 
pay bills about once in ten years, (when they 
condeſcend to pay at all; for no tradeſman 
dare ſend in his bill «ndemanded) if articles 
were not highly rated, an Engliſh trader abroad 
e ee i 


It is 3 that che inns abroad kept 


by Engliſhmen, or people who ſpeak our lan- 
guage, are dearer than thoſe kept by natives, 
about fifty per cent. and it is remarkable, alſo, 


that 'the. Engliſh landlords over-reach their 


countrymen more than a ſtranger. See you 
avoid them. There are at leaſt ſix Scotch- 
men, and three Jriſhmen, to one trader Engliſh 
born, diſperſed over foreign lands: the firft 
vol. 11. P ' thrive, 
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thrive, the ſecond live, the th ird barely exif. 


Can you account for this? The 7ru/b. of the 


remark reaches from one end of the Continent 
to the other, with ſcarce. an exception. 1 


| chink. I have found out the reaſon, but it might 
feem invidious, and ie to mention it. 


| There ſubſiſts i in ſome parts of Holland a 
curious circumſtance reſpecting divorces—an 
huſband who, is deſirous to obtain repoſſeſſion 
of either an eloped, parted, or wandering 
wife, is to ſend a written ſummons ta her, 
inviting ber company to bed and board; if ſhe 
refuſes, he is to go in a baat on the river Meuſe, 
to any diſtance he pleaſes, then he is to call 
the ſaid wife three ſevera] times, and if he 
receives no anſwer, or if ſhe does not appear, 
he is to came. back, as freſh. and fair à batchelor 
as before he purchaſed the wedding ring; and is 


at liberty to chooſe another mate, whoſe hand 


he may accept after the publication of the 
banns aud marriage ceremony. The truth of 
this almaſt incredible ſtory, is too general to 
be diſputed by any body but thoſe who cannot 


believe what they, have never ſeen. And yer 
there are numbers of my dear countrymen who 


will ſuppoſe it a Gleaning of the author's 
imagination. To which; 1 ſhalt only reply, 


that ache {mall town of the Brielle in Holland, 


2 | there 


* 


61> 
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Bert are not leſs than half a dozen couples 
who have been thus re-married. e 


But as a celebrated traveller (Lady W. 
Montague) juſtly obſerves, we travellers are in 
vety bard circumſtances. If we ſay nothing 
but what has been. ſaid before us we are dull, 
ind. we have obſerved nothing: If we tell any 
thing new we are laughed at a> fabulous and 
romantic, not allowing for change of company, 
or of cuſtoms that happen every twenty years 
in every country; or remain fixed for ever; 
thaugh, perhaps, not before noticed. The 
eremonies attending viſitings, and burial con- 
dolences, deſerve mention. In Pruſſian Weſt 
phalia, a letter is ſent by the ſurvivor inform- 
ing the friends of the deceaſed that ſuch à rela- 
tion has departed this life; but it is tlie 
etiquette not t reply, Your ſympathy is taken 
for granted; and thus, the affair is not onl 
conveniently ſhortened, but a great deal of 
trouble is ſaved to both parties. 

With reſpe& to viſits, it is the eſtablithed' 
punckilio for new comers to make the firſt ad- 
vances to reſidents, exadtly , inverting the 
etiquette of England; and the reaſon affigned 
ki ils PRdRICS Ts, thatt new FeveILtd ly NAV 
he privilege of declining company ſhould' 

P 2 they 
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they not wiſh for ſociety, or of extending or 
narrow ing it ſhould they deſire acquaintance; 
your viſit being always returned immediately, 
and if you do not viſit in the courſe of the firſt 
month, it is preſumed you prefer ſolitude. 


Perhaps this may be an improvement on the 
plan of England, where every one has free 
liberty to gratify curioſity, often at the expence 
of real courtefy, for numbers go once for a 
. well-bred ſtare,” drink their diſh of tea, and 
ſhew they have had enough of you, by never 
cultivating you unleſs you happen exactly to 
ſuit their taſte, which is often the reſult of 
their ſingularity, or caprice. Whereas, in 
theſe countries, you have leiſure for previous 
enquiry; you can ſelect your acquaintance, 
and if it is not of the beſt kind the place 
affords, it muſt be your own fault. | 


Another inconvenience attending your not 
being fortified with the language of the country, 
whether Dutch or German, is the impoſition 
you are liable to, eſpecially on leaving a town 
or houſe, where you may have had any running 
accounts. The people you have dealt with pre- 
tend to anderſtand you fully, when you make 
your bargain; but when you come to collect 
your bills, they proteſt that you have miſtaken 


them; and this errour is always to their ad- 
vantage. 


* - 


-. 


* 
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vantage. For inſtance, you agree with a 
ſurgeon-barber at ſo much per month to, 
ſhave you, and with-a ſhoe-boy.to clean your 
boots, &c. You reaſonably conclude the price 
ſettled between you includes every thing: but 
at the end of the month you are charged ſo much 
for putting ſoap on the face, and ſo much for 
aking it off; ſo much for rubbing away the 
duſt from your ſhoes, and ſo much again for 
blacking them. Let it be clearly ſtated, there- 
fore, that, in your country, ſhaving and ſhoe 
cleaning mean what they expreſs. 


The price of timber in Weſtphalia, and the 
countries that environ it, 1s amongſt the things. 
calculated to ſurpriſe an Engliſh traveller. A 
noble fir of between thirty and forty years 
growth, is thought rather dear at ſix florins, 
about ten ſhillings Engliſh: and an oak of 
more than half a century, is rated at about 
twelve, or at the moſt fifteen ſhillings. Inferior 
wood in proportion. The birch tree is here 
found in abundance, and contributes much to 
the beauty of the country, drooping with an 
ar of poetical melancholy, almoſt with as 
much elegant ſadneſs as the weeping willow. 
The natives of Weſtphalia tell you, that the 
juice is good to drink, the foliage good to ſee, 
and the branches good to burn: they ſeem no 
kls ſenſible than ourſelves, alſo, that the twigs 

P 3 ; have 
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have other virtues chiefly adapted for the ule 
of nurſeries and ſchools, 


Simple curioſity is alike in all countries, 
| Jou remember the account I ſent you in my 
firſt ſheaf of the aſtoniſhment of an whole 
family of Cambrian ruſtics, at the ſight of 2 
| ſhining ſteel watch-chain. I found a com- 

| panion for this picture of wonderment in the 
1 ſurpriſe of ſome Weſtphalia cottagers, who 
ſurveyed a common bamboo ſtick with as much 
attention and awe, as if it was a wand of 
enchantment; and feeling the knots with 2 
trembling hand, as if there was magic in every 
Joint, | 


| You will be pleaſed to hear the univerſal re- 
| : putation which is enjoyed by the manufactures 
of your country. I think I lightly. glanced at 
this ſubject before, Whatever is Engliſh be- 
| e Every where abroad an object of admi- 
© ration. I, have witneſſed: this in various 
3 3 4 but in none more than in the 
hapſody, which the ſight of three pair of Eng- 
Hig ſhoes produced in an honeſt cobler of a 
FO my, in Pruſſia, 


Theſe articleg, neat as Hagar from Lon- 
fon, lay. upox. my. nn 5 as = 
"Foy" 
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child of nature entered my room to receive 
orders for a trifling' repair in my boots. He 
incontinently caught up one of the ſhoes, arid 
for. ſome. minutes was too much abſorbed in 
wonder to ſpeak. He turned the ſhoe about in; 
ſilent admiration; felt the ſole, which bis look 
denoted was of the beſt leather poſſible 
examined the ſtitching, the form, the ele- 
gance, the ſolidity, the ſimplicity, the Ight- 
neſs, the ſtraps, the quarters, fitted it ts his 
hand; as he did which be ſhewed Ggns of 2. 
moſt perfect approbation-then by way 
compariſon, had it down to his own ſlio 
and as he did ſo, gave teſtimony of the mo 
ineffable contempt, even for his own perform- 
ance, which was, perhaps, the het compli- 


"I _ 


all the e of Hamlet: $ a of the o 
Fortinbtas his father, and the uſurper: 

Lock bot on'this pikture and ot this, Act . 
His phiſiognomy teſtified that bis work was no 
more to compare to the Britiſh Criſpin's 


« Than he to Hereulss!” 


"org long before he could Ac Weste 
any thing reſpecting himſelf, and after hit 
tbapſody ſubſided'a little, he ſeemed to under 

3 1 tak 
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| | take even the cobbling art of taking up a few 
| looſe ſtitches in an Engl; boot with relu&. 
ance. 


Nor does dur country triumph i in this handy. 
craft fame without the beſt-founded preten- 
fions, ſince in every article of workmanſhip 
we caſt them at a diſtance that rather gives the 
ſenſation of deſpair than energy. Doors, win- 
dows, their ornaments, their neceſſaries, their 

. comforts, their finiſhing, their application, 
their fitneſs, their buildings, their elegance, 
all yield the palm to the ſuperior arts of the 
Britiſh artificer. And if there is a general 
rule without an exception, * am, from very 
long and diligent ſcrutiny, inclined to think 
It lies in the unrivalled excellence of our manu- 


factures i in the comforts and. conveniences of 
life. hos, 


You have Nite numberlefs anecdotes of the 
late Pruſſian monarch. A ſtronger idea of his 
inſatiable military ambition cannot be well 
given, than in his exclaiming to one of his 
officers while ſurveying the proſpect from his 
chateau at Cleves; * very fine, to be ſure, noble 
yoods, pretty gardens, fair towns, well-filled 
rivers, and all that, but I can never think it a 
good proſpect while any part of the objects it 
includes is the property of another ſovereign! 


] as 
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I will juſt note to you, that amongſt the 
pictures of this chateau, is a very fine one of 
Jeſus and the virgin, and on the reyerſe, a 
full length portrait of the painter himſelf, 
ſuſpended in the middle of the room to ſhew 


at d go is gi and the vanity of the W 


Oe this 7- = ROM Theatre 1 have little to 
e, farther than that it excels in paſſion, 
You, muſt have often noted the defect of the 
Engliſh actors, (I ſpeak generally) when not 
immediately in diſcourſe or action in the 
ſcene. They ſcem to think that their character 
comes to a paufe at the end of every ſpeech, 
and they wait for the cue words to reſume it: 
theſe are no fooner given, than they kindle 
in a moment. They wait the match and go 
off like a cracker. Then all is dead and inert, 
till the other perſonages have ſettled the buſi- 
neſs im hand, whether an affair of love, hate, 
hope, or deſpair ; nor does the paſſive character 
they are ſpeaking to, ever interrupt the pro- 
greſs of theſe paſſions, or ſhew any ſenſibility ' 
thereof, except by ſtepping a pace back, or a 
pace forward; by a ſtamp of the foot, a thump 
of the breaſt, or a ſmack of the forehead. But 
on the Theatre Allemande all is life, vigour, 
and ardency: yet rarely overſtepping the 
—_ of nature; and the bye play is ſo kill. 

"OT 
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fully managed, that where the poet himſelf 
leeps, the vigilance of the actor guarantees 
his nap, e e, diminution of his 2 770 
* IIA | 

1 aware that: e en ie 
in the Britiſh theatre, but it is more rare; and 
commonly ſpeaking, Homer himſelf could 
not there nod, had Homer been à dramatiſt, 
without ſome of the performers ſlumbering 
with him, and cauſing the audience to ſlumber 
Alſo. n Wii e b 


Hligh however, as they eſtimate the manu- 
factures of Great Britain, the untravelled 
Pruſſians and Germans appear to have but a 
very confined idea of its extent: for, in the 
firſt place, many of them imagine, that it is 
rather neceſſity, than choice; rather policy, 
than curioſity, which takes ſuch numbers out 
of England. They believe the- population is 
too great for the place; that our little country 
being overſtocked, the ſuperflux wander about 
the carthiin ſearch of more room. + Almoſt every 
pęrſon tells you he: knows an . Engliſhman!— 
that is to ſay, in the courſe of his life, every 
man has met with one of the Britiſi wan- 
derers, or, ſome ſolitary family reſident 
Abroad. The Germans imme ee preſume 


this 
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chis perſon, or family, muſt be known, alſo ta 
you, If you, anſwer in the negative, they-wans 
der, which, certainly implies, a, contracted. idea 
of Great Britain as 4, territory, however they 
may think of it as 2 nation, 


The Germans bring up their children with 
great tenderneſs, but in, a manner, to, ꝓrevent 
the effects of effeminacy, or the ordinary ail- 
ments proceeding therefrom ; I have ſeen the 
ſons. and; daughters of gentlemen run through 
the dews of, the morning without-ſhoes, ſtack« 
ings, or any, under garments, but ſhirts and 
ſhifts. chacing each other round: the court 
yards, gardens, &c. in this almaſt natural ſtate, 
after a night of inceſſant rain. About noon, 
when there ſeems the leſs real neceſſity to wrap 
up, they begin to put on, juſt in the proportion 
as other children brot o/, but they all loo 
as. healthy as if they were educated in the way. 
of England, The mothers of Great Britain 
will ſhudder at this relation, yet, could the 
cuſtom be reconciled with decency, which 
ſurely were eaſy, it might deſerve: adoption. 
Colds, and coughs, which are not only; bad dif. 
orders in themſel ves, but the parents of worſe 
in England, are rarely heard of along the 
continent of Germany: And after you have 
jurned your back og wann gout᷑ begins to 


loſe 
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| doſe his excruciating power, till, in advancing 
further north, he is, in a meaſure, ſubdued; 

at leaſt, a victim bound hand and foot by this 

tyrant, Who hourly brings ſo many of my 
compatriots to the rack, is rarely feen. Muft 
we not impute this general exemption from 
ene of the ſharpeſt pangs to which our frailty 


is heir, to early expoſure of the body and limbs 
to all We ſkiey inffuences? 


| I think I have not yet mentioned the mode 
of ſerving at table in Holland, and Pruſſia, 
Vegetables are eaten firſt, no perſon offers to 
begin till all are helped; meat comes next, 
this is cut into very thin flices in a plate, and 
paſling round the table, every one receives, or 
declines. If a ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth 
ſort of meat is on the board, there are as many 


Plates-full ſent round it, the ſervant watches 
your glaſs, filling it when empty: the bread 
is cut into exceeding thin ſlices, and no health 
are drank except at parting. | 


An elegant Engliſh family ſettled in Holland, 
has lately given a Dutch drum or route, of 
which the lady of the houfe has favored me 
with a deſcription: As it is well told, and a 
curioſity in itſelf, I will here preſent you with 
a Cleaning; and in her own words. 


« Deax 
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Dear Mr. Gleaner, 

« At your deſire, I am ſitting PA Ut to give 
you a deſcription of what is. called in this 
country, a contre viſite. That I might accom- 
modate to the cuſtoms of the place, I invited 
the aſſiſtance of a good natured Dutch neigh- 
bour, who helped me through all the ceremo- 
nials: And being no leſs a perſonage than, the 
Burgomaſter's wife, ſhe was wholly competent 
to the buſineſs. I ſhall write in way of general 
direction, as to what i is to be done, &c. &. 
* Tud of the largeſt rooms in the houſe are 
always appropriated to the occaſion: the better 
if they communicate, as is indeed uſual abroad, 
but that is not material. Card tables. are 
to be ſet in the four corners of each roam ; 
the middle being kept perfectly clear,—the 
place of honor is always determined to be on 
the right hand fide of the pier glaſs. From 
each ſide of this glaſs you are to place two 
rows of chairs, with a ſquare box called a 
ſtove, at the foot of each chair; and, if in 
vinter, you are to take care thefe ſtoves are 
well ſupplied with burning turf, or rather 
with the live aſhes of turf; and, if in ſummer, 
the fire is to be omitted, as a Dutch woman is 
too much in the habit of canting up her legs 
on tele” abominable little footſtools to fit 

comfortably 
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comfortably without them, A in the cold 
weather, ſhe could neither uſe her hands, or 
arms, without ſmoke-drying her feet. —Þy the 
gentlemen's ſeats you place ſpitting boxes ; 
| and, as if theſe would not hold enough, a 
_ dozen of two of ſpitting pots are to be ſet on 
the fide tables, or to grace the corner of the 
card equipage: ſeveral fates and pencils are 
alſo to be provided. All the plate you can 
muſter is to be crouded on the grand ſideboard, 
and at leaſt an hundred tobacco pipes, with 
taſteful devices wrapp'd about them, not for- 
getting half a dozen pound boxes of tobacco, 
with a ſuitable ſervice of ſtoppers. | 


* Theſe prefiirations being ſettled, you are 
ready to receive the compatiy, who begin to 
appear at your Dutch drum about five in the 
afterncon ! The reigning burgomaſter* s wife 
enters firſt. You are to receive her at the 
door, after a good run to meet her, (by way of 
teſtifying your joy) with a dead ſtop, and you 
are to take care that your curtſey i is at leaſt as 
profound as hers; the better if a little deeper. 

And if you would adopt the faſhion of this 
country, you ſhould revive one of your boarding 
ſchool finkings at the commencement of 2 
minuet, or one of your ſchool reverences to 


your governeſs on leaving the room. You are 
to 
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to take her by the hand, you are to ſay you are 
extremely honoured by the viſit, and then 4 
ber three times! Then lead her to the right 
hand ſide of the glaſs, order a burning, red- 
hot ſtove to be put under her petticoats, - ¶the 
genteeler if you condeſcend to place it your- 
ſelf, and then receive the reſt of the com- 
pany, foveing them and kifing in the fame 
manner; more carefully however placing 
them according to their rank in the town of vil- 
lage, than if they were ſo many Britiſh peer= 
elſes to be ſettled by the High Steward; at the 
trial of a ſiſter peereſs for high Treaſon. 
When all the chairs are To you may order 
ene 


In the firſh place, tea 18 nd three 
times round the room. This over; the card 
tables are to be arranged, the ſtoves refreſhed, 
the pipes lighted, and the ſpitting boxes begin 
to work. You are to preſent four kings to the 
burgomaſter's wife, and the three you mean to 
play at her table. To the next lady, in her 
tank, you preſent the qucens: But make a 
memorandum, that, when once ſeated, nobody 
ſtirs from her table till the party breaks up at 
ten o' clock, ſo that you are fixed as a ſtatue 
for almoſt five hours. The refreſhments are to 
de handed about every quarter of an hoar, but 

| to 


drink with unabated appetite; and thoſe who 
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to vary, as to the collations. One quarter gives 
coffee, another ine, another liquors, another 
orgeat, and atevery time the company eat and 


offer the moſt good things of this world, are 
made the moſt. honorable mention of, in the 
annals of contre viſitiſm. The: ceremonies of 
taking leave are like thoſe of entrance. 


It is to be obſerved, that when you give 
one of their viſits it is not from your own 
invitation: the reigning burgomaſter ſends you 
word, if convenient, he will come to you ſuch 
a day. If you accept the challenge, you are 
to ſend off your cards, in which you invite he 
{own to meet him; who very obligingly obey 
the ſummons, whether they ever ſaw you before 
or no; 'or whether they _— ever ſee ay 


again. 


« All the ſmoking dar keep their own room, 
but leave ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of their orgies 
behind them, that it is neceſſary your houſe, (if 
your noſe is not a native of Holland,) ſhould 
perform a quarantine of a month before it can 
be 0 N 


= A contre-vif te ſeldom includes ſupper, but 
when a ſupper is to be given in Holland, it 
always 
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Jivays comptehends cards and tea, with-the 


as-many cakes, wines, jellies, &c. &c. &c. and 


though the intermediate hours are fully employ- 
ed in eating and drinking, it does not in 2 
leaſt; prevent the ſupper being devoured, 
King Richard voraciouſly ſays, “ marrow, bots 
and all”, for though in general life, at home, the 
Dutch eat but little of ſolid food, they pay it 
off abroa4 With moſt incontinent” rapacity. In- 
deed, they ſeem, like certain wild beaſts in 
training for the grand gorging day, when they 
are to be turned out upon criminals, to reſerve 
themſelves for theſe great public occaſions : and 
a Dutch ſupper, at the end of five hours ſtuf- 
fing, might very well furniſh out one of our 
Lord Mayor's feaſts, and ſatisfy all the man- 
fion-houſe monſters on any one ag the impor- 
menge or zd nel nnitio Wd HM 


zig with the fate of Turkeys, and of Geeſe!” © 
By way of ſpecimen, T ſhall- conclude! with a 


Dutch Bill of fare, of Which I made a N. B. in 


my, pocket-book, immediately on getting home 
from the laſt cramming - bout to which I had 
the honour of being invited. I ſhall- only pre- 
vor. Ut. . miſe 


15 


immenſe et cetera of about eight times coffee, 


ſuppoſing theſe to begin at half paſt five, 
and ſupper to be on table at half paſt ten, 


— g 
— ZE 
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miſe chat we were only ag es at table, 
Mem;—It was a ſupper. | . 2 E666 - 1 
dne 2583 82 ui ein- 
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To which * 5 faithful deepen I 
ſhall only aſk-with.the Poet, woe = iy 1175 


21% Ie this'a ſoppet, this a genial roomP©©- 07 
No, e ee eee al din e 
213 Treated, mu d add. Ltake my leave. 
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There are - diſpet ſod i oer the ptovinoe cf 
Holland, of Pruſſia Aand;ofi- Germany; various 
towns; olige, And Villages,! which) Unongyt 
other privileges, poſſeſs that of affording pro- 
tection, to fugitives for debt: and, there; are 
ſome yhich offer an aſylum even, for grimes. 
0fzheſe Vianne, Cleves, and Newyeid,;may 
be montioned, amongſt others. They ars either 
free towns, or independent | ſeigheurjes. Ihe 


former have uſually taken their riſe from the 
'exigefide” of the ſtate; which has often made 
the Prine&8? al borrower ofithe people. The 
Empetors frequently wanting ſupplies of money 
to carry o their wars, or for other ocaſtonb, 
hade hire large ſums of great trading towns, 
and pald the debt in certain extra grants, 
privileres7 rand immurlities, makingsrthemn 
K . i of. che n of the provinces 
or diſtricts Vhere thofe tin Hod, Br Þ their 
neig ourhbod.”” Necbtdingly "fuch Places 


Phat 


remain ee, exerciſing all kinds e of 4 
power, with, the {8 tot. rating, Jays, con- 


ſtituting autho itid 5 courts! gu ice and 
ching 1 as pr ofen ering. "A 4 Habt to 
Pies Op INN &c. &c,,—Þ am ſorry te in- 
form you, that this latter privilege . is. not 
ſeldom made a revenue of the town, ys the 


ſigneur, or a perquiſire of office, Bug it muſt 
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be owned the fee is not large,. — a guinea or 
two for inſtance per perſon, which makes your 
perſon ſacred beyond limitation, provided 
nevertheleſs you conform peaceably to the laws 
of the land where you eſtabliſh your reſidence, 
"which It'is certainly not only decent but eaſy 
to do, as they are no way rigorous in them- 
ſelves, and the protected places are _ 3 
8 moſt pan ſituated in A fine _—_— 


| Vianne, for inflante; pai on th 3 of 
4 fine river, on the confine of the beautiful 
province of Utrecht, nearly half way betwixt 
Rotterdam and Nimeguen. It remains poſ- 
ſeſſed of all rights of Seignieurſhip independent 
of Holland. It is ſuppoſed to be the Fanum 
Dianæ, of which Ptolemy . mention. 


20 FOTO 2 


The towns and villages. — the Dutchy of 

" Eleves already live. in my deſcription,, and 1 

truſt i in the reader's memory. And ſhould mis- 

fortune find it neceſſary to take refuge i in either 

of theſe he will paſs his wig or years of exile 
amidſt the beauty and healt of nature. I 


With reſpect to dg an independent of 
giving nas 


| «« The poor, and the unhappy, 3 
cab « Apriyilege to enter. f 5 


already eotbriended:. bom: 


3Il © & 4 


of theſe pages—a victim of French deſpotiſm, 
has found refuge, honour, and happineſs; after 
having been deſpoiled of 2;400,000 livres, and 
driven from a country that was dear to him. 
k is in this free and ſacred land he at length i is 
permitted to reſide in peace with his reſcued 
family. And here, alſo, it is, that he announces 
a virtuous Prince, and a gentle race, to philo- 


f ſophers, men of letters and of humanity to 
WH praceable citizens, and to ingenious artiſts to 
dboneſt labourers, and to the worthy of all 
Leſcriptions, who like him may be expelled 
̃ _ the ſcenes of e and TY" 

' # FRE 
The eee of this orion * the — 


tion he received, has not ſeduced him into 
effuſions of praiſe, which exceed the truth. 
The ſweet ſejour of Neuweid merits all he has 
aid of it. It is ſituated on the borders of the 

a 23 Rhine, 
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it has claims oͤn dur attention, being one of, the F 
moſt agrecable' towns and placed in one of the 

moſt charming countries of Europe. The ac- 
count of ĩt ĩs ſuffciently popular, but the beſt 
Cleaning of it is by the author of the journey, 
or rather voyage of the Rhine, a work: 1 Je 


«fr 5 in nis town, © ne chat the arrives! 
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Rhine, betwixt Bonne: and Coblentz. The 
country 1s:agreeable; the inhabitants ſociable, 


and: the Lair. wholeſome; - i Vines And, orchards 


ſurround it. Hills;and, vallies ſmile on every 
ſige. i The water is particularly excellent, the 
corn good tand abundant ;Butchex's, meat in 
all its variety, and a no leſs plenty of * egetables, 
fruit, fiſh, fowl, and game. Lodgings are rea- 
ſonable, and elegant. The: prime; of every 
commodity from the famans fairs of honre, 
Coblentz, Mayence; and: Franc hort, as well 
as from Holland, are to be had at. Neuvecid, 
as they can come by Water to your, very door. 
Ando crown the whole the reigning prince is 
4 man of politeneſs, urbanity, genius," pcace, 
andi benevolence.” He is deſcended; from one 
of the:mofl-honourable and ancient houſes, and 
what is better, he is in every ſenſe of the term 
anmonesr MAN Of the prince, of his family, 
and of his palace of Mount- Repaſe, (two 
leagues from Neuweid) a thouſand fine things 
have been ſaid by the ingenious writer above- 
mentioned, but after what I have juſt termed 
hit, would not all theſe go to an anti-=chmax: 


4 i An hone } mag's the nobleſt work of God. mA 


2 the objectionable things which an 


2 AT traveller will find in Pruflia, Weſt- 
#74 _ phalia 
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is che enen aue foals, faſts, and 
it! [io bile + 1901 7 ads 


bH R A 
101 would have every creature 9 his C | 


tor, according to the cuſtoms of his country, 
and reſort to,the Places of worſhip as often.as 
his picty incliges, | But I cannot fail to regret 
that the church ſhould exact, an, obſervance, of 
mere ceremanies Which trench on the duties 
of. focial liſe, being convinced, that a per- 
formance of theſe. is a part of religion. As 
the reſult of reiterated obſervation. that.enables 
me. to. aſſure you nearly the half of. a ſeryapt 
and labourer” s time is taken up in the churches, 
and very frequently made, the, Pretext for a 
neglect of neqgeſſar * bulineſs;. and, — 7 
promotes idleneſs. I have always noted chat 


the moſt church going people 3 in this country 
are the worſt, domeſtics, the 1 moſt ſupine, and 


the;moſt ſuperſtitjous. How it happens I know 


not, but religion in this country. ſeldom works 
the blood into enthuſiaſm : the being righteous 
overmuch in Germany more. commonly pro- 
duces, a moody. torpid ſtupidity. Methodiſts 
and other fanatis.. ſectaries are rare. Theſe 
bodies amongſt,us produce, you know, ebulli- 
tions of zcal that ferment to diſtraction, It is 


* 
0 
„ 
1414 ? 
Ca = 


phatia, andithroygh all the: Catholic countries, 


= 
— — —— ——½¼u — 


— 
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in Enpland-a ragiug madneſs; in the German 
dominions 4 glo my melaneholy; and with 
reſpect to ſociety, the latter is the evil moſt to 
be lamented. The firſt is a violent fit, and 
paſſes ſoon aWay; and thou h the returns of 
= Ne are quick, the . - op adtnIe of 


© Is og His maler and his family, 
rwo or three days inthe week without counting 
Suwhday, continues him in a kind of religious 
uphthy all theTeft of the year. On the holy- 
days it is wich great difficulty a cook will dreſs 
Ainner, or à chambermaid toſs up the beds. 
If you want bread it muſt be made and baked 
the day before: to put an fand in the oven 
would be facrilege, and to fetch à pail of 
Water an Hence laid up amongſt others for 
next confeffion. The conſequence” of all this 
4s, that after they have run In and out of the 
church till they are weary, you will ſee them 
in lazy circles "Rand abour the ſtreets with 
folded arms and gapeing mouths, or ſleeping 
in their houſes, kitchens, &c. At intervals, 
however, they wake to the TecolleCtion of the 
Saint in whoſe honour” the fete is inſtituted, 
and renew their aſpirations. . It is common to 


hear them break Reith! in the midſt of any or- 
dinary 
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Ginary occupation, even during the few. days 
their religion ſuffers them to work, into an: 
hymn or ſpiritual ſong. Ii once paſt ſome: 
months in an houſe where a peaſant: ſervant 
to his other buſineſſes, added that of 2 
barber; and under whoſe razor, (being in a 
ſmall country place), 1 came almoſt eyery day. 
He had been uſed on my firſt emplgying him 
only to reap the chins of the ryſtics, and any 
thing that could cut ſtubble would anſwer that 
purpoſe;' for, beſides that it is the general 
practice for the gentry. of Germany to ſhave 
only once a-week, a German chin after it h 
been ſhaved would turn the edge of a Dutch 
razor. When the man, therefore, came upon a 1 
face that called for daily ſcraping, and found | 
it had been uſed to gentle uſage, he looked | 
upon it as fo atduous an undertaking, that he 

called in all, the might of his religion to | 

ſtrengthen his arm, and incontinently retired | 
into a little chapel adjoining: the houſe, both 
before and aſter the operation; firſt for going | 
through his job with judgment, and. then in | 
thankſgiving, for having performed it without 

cutting my throat. On theſe. occaſiong he | 
always ſung two ſtaves of the ſame pſalm, and | 
with fo much violence of lungs that one would | 
Shank ay imagined. heaven would be deaf to his 


Prayers, . 
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Pregfers. © Indeed: 1 often chou ght. ſo too, ſor 
mawithitanding quis ca ling, if my chin and 
throat dame oa ith nqzmore than half a dozen; 
flaſhes;! thesblemdaguſtring an each, IL reckmed 
it a mornimg df bfon pee Butithis fellow would 
ſomctimiii burſti fourth int a muſical howl at 
meattine(2 with he meat (iwehis mouth; and 
vet havingianifew acres 66 ground now and 
then to ccapiand mor; alſoptiforoogmuch ſun, 
ot rain, vor Hot or ſnow, thinned> his-crops; 
berwonld-be as: fall of prowÞapainſt the good 
God of ſeaſons/thsi at/the were—a e l 
Republica leite na ο A Dοα e 
% & 10 8b „ 63341) Hu- b % 
8 Fairs gor hat they call Kermiſſes, arewery 
Proper ſupplemants to tbewitfafts and holy- 
days: not that thoſel are more numerous than 
in England but hecauſe it uin the t uſtom for 
the ſervants to iſid e veryckermis, at whatever 
diſtance, where nſne or they have id friend, or 
relation: and as each kermib laſts a week, and 
28 it is thought very hard if the permiſſion is 
not given for at-leaſt a couple of days at each, 
you may gueſs in what! a fituation families are 
loſt bet W xt one practice and another. If by 
accident'you call on a friend; and ſtay dinner, 
the cb Ok is gone ito the kermis, or to the 


edoreb. or elſe it id a faſt-day, and ſhe can do 
4 nothing, 
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nothing, - but, drink Ti x 8h or in Limes, 
- go to the Kir, 2 ai Anh gs 
: 2: IQ A0 Ani, E Nr hu schunk 
Vet a kerrtis, particularly a village one, is 
worth ſeeing. It is, an annual aſſociation of 
all the ſcattered parts of a man's, family and 
friends. attended one in Weſtphalia, on a 
principle of that n ouriolity which carries 
me every where, But having, no village con- 
nex on while, at Cleves; I wandered. about 2 
mis time The firſt t.joy ful groupe which I faw 
gathered together arreſted my ſtep. I flood 
leaning on the gate of a large farm yard, at the 
farther. end of which. I. obſerved a number of 
perſons fitting. round a, table, and others danc- 
ing; and; almoſt every body finging., f The firſt 
glympſe of à ſtranger, brings an jnyitation, 
eſpeclally on public oegaſions. This urbanity 
is almoſt univerſal in Weſtphalia, I follow ed 
à courxtegus introduces who led me 40, the 
maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe. Their t teſti= 
monies of welcome came fo faſt upon me, that | 
had I eat and drank of half the different f ood 
things which were ſet before me, 1 muſt. ave 
been killed with kindneſs on. the ſpot. 1 foon 
underſtood that. 1 was at the houſe of a farmer, 
mw, happy family from great grandlfather to 
© _ 
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gtand-child, were amonglt the gueſts : -and alt 
theſe different characters on "the! Rage of 
human lite, were dancing on a graſs plat 
behind the great barn; andall' ſuch as wereior 
had been married, arvayed in their bridah 
drefles. One of the brotherscwives: introduce}. 
a ſuckling” of two months to the great-grand- 
father, who was enjdę ing healxh, in the-fight af 
four and birth relations, and in che 8th ycat 
of his "age? It was a Lan fut for a good natured 
ſpectatijt to ſee” the 30955 With which the old 
man lanced the little Seature on his knee, 
then Preſchted him to the other parts of his 
family, according to {enfortty, that the young- 
ling might have a * Rermifs-kifs from äll his 
Findred. But the pretty: mother! How I wiſh 
that, Yoh . hat: Toe. "the mother during this 


15 ap the heart into the countenanee; and 
the ſofteſt tears that maternal ſondneſs Ever 
brought! into the face Fa a lovely young woman, 
would then have been enjoyed by my friend! 
and it. Was her firſt ' child! and it had been à 
n match, of love; and the babe; accortliiig to its 
parents, wiſh was 4 f fon, and according to family 
wiſhes alſo, it bore the name of its great-grand- 


fire, and was thought, by affe&ti6n (who 
2 | 8 
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takes lion ſfes you know in a moment) to 
inherit tlie hue! of the eyes and ſome of the 


features.) Thel attitulle, half bending over it, in 


its circuit, as it paſſed from the arms of one 
relation to thoſe of another, was a ſubject for 
painting, and might have been highly finiſhed; 
but the extacy in Which, at the end of the cere- 
mony, ſhe received, and the kiſſes with Which 
the coyered it, were beyond the reach of human 


pencil, and required all the powers, of nature 


who works in colours “ dipt in heaven.“ 
After this every body drank health, and many 
moro happy fumtiy feles to the old man; who, 
- In return; pledged a bumper of Rheniſſi to the 
company one of the ſons aſſured me that the 
veteran's maladies were ſlight, and always cured 
by a vifit to one or other of his family; -- His 


medical ſon preſeribed this affectionate remedy: 


thus when his own home became à little 
ſolitary, the good old man went to another: 
and as all the family live within a ſhort diſtance 
from the ancient manſion of this their fore- 
father, there is a cure within reach for every 
diſorder: he gets rid of a cold at the houſe of 
one child, of a ſever at that of another, of a 
touch af the rhumatiſm at a third's, and at a 
fourth's of an head-ach. Upon getting a little 
mere into the private hiſtory of the houſe, 

(from 


— — OO I 
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(from a gueſt Who was my next. hand! neigh. 
bour, and juſt animated enough with: wine to 
become a benevolent hiſtorian) I found that 
the grand children were wWorthy of the fire; for 
that all the brothers, of which there were nine, 
had entered into a ſocial domeſtic compact, 
the particular articles of which had been com- 
mitted to writing; that in the courſe of affairs, 
they were mutually to ſerve each other, either 
with a ſum of money, or any other aſſiſtance, 

ſuited to the nature and neceſſity of the caſe, 
And as if Providence intended to try the virtue 

and ſincerity, of each, all the brothers in turn 
ꝛwanted und faunũ a friend in the good offices uf 
sach other. — Ah, my friend, we. have mot got 
all the ſimplicity, happineſs, and virtue to ur- 
ſelves: and God forbid we ever ſhould - have. 
How bleſſed to ſfũretliem, as they are ſhared, 
with all the human racoa! n-? 
ns 027 «801 blo boog 5773 view of - 
2 have gleaned various instances of; their 
being diſperſed over theſe diviſions of - the 
globe. I have ſhewn toon the natural affec- 
tions blooming in Holland, Cambria, and 
Weſtphalia: Permit me nw to pteſent to 
you one more example, of which 1 wap a . 
witnefs in the firſt ee 
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In a trip from, the, Hague to Rafterdam, and 
from thenee to Haarlem, L was just in time for 
the after-dinner hoat to get a place in the cabin, 
and 30. ſec an, agfd mother and. hep daughter 
gixe and receive the farewel looks, expreſiigns, 
and embraces, to and from ſome friends ang 
relatives... Never, did 1 ſee the feelings. of the 
heart; ſhine with. more. lucid brightneſs; while 
each was in, view of the other ; not deſcend, in 
more tender tears When: they .c - þchold 
each ather ng longer. As the boat moved, 
the groupe: on ſhore followed, as, long, as they 
gould at the edges of the canal, andathe party 
in. the cabin thruſt their heads out gf es Bape 


LECT 


horſe being hooked to the ſchuyt. they could 
no longer keep pace, with us. The ſugceeding 
moments were paſſed in deep fighs ind | 


neither of whom took, n gte cgi of me, 
nor of any other perſon in the cabin, than 

the cuſhions they ſat on. A perſon in the corner 
told me theſe people would, perhaps, never 
ſee each „other. again for ſome years, as the | 
mother. and, daughter were. going, 1 40 Kane! in | 
North Hollang, ;.,. 0 vim 604 H 2 aids 


I was. prepared” to hear him mes North 


America at leaſt: but to people untravelled, a | 
ſeparatio n 4 


— —— — = ee 
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ſeparation of fifty miles is an immeaſurable 
diſtance. And the ſympahy' d of divided affec- 
tion extends the ſpace to infinity! The filence 
was long, and I honoured tbem for it; had 
there been a cranny in their hearts for the en- 
trance of common place curiofity, or for con- 
verſation with a ſtranger, 1 ſhould have deemed 
It a robbery of what was due to their abſent 
friends. I perceived the daughter to ſtrain het 
| Jonging eyes towards the only opening at which 
there might be a p Bilily of catching a parting 
glympſe of her relations, and 1 diſcovered at 
the ſame time, that 1 intercepted” her fight— 
would to heaven that ſtranger did not ſit be- 
twixt me and my friends, was che ſentiment 
written in every line of her face: but as the 
continued to look, I gave her all the chances 
the could expect by moving my poſition. No 
| ſooner had T done fo than ſhe exclaimed—I ſee 
poor Catherinc's cloak, and the ſkirt of Sally's 
gown, through the window! The glow of that 
friendſhip which is ſo deliciouſly animating 
In the days of out youth; fluſhed her cheeks ; but 
it was ſweetly blended”alſo with the gratitude, 
which, at that period of our lives,” gives ſuch a 
colouring and grace to the complexion; after 
this ſhe farther won my regard by ſuch a pen- 


Er Fatt of. the head, geen of Fe, e. 
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is plalnly indicated her heart was returning to 
the Hague, with her. friends, and ſhe took 
little or no notice of any thing, .or any body. 
elle, during the reſt of the voyage. AY A 


I have ſlightly mentioned to you ſomewhere 
the love of ornament amongſt the Dutch, as 
inconſiſtent with the weight, not to ſay heavi- 
neſs, of their appearance. I think this over- 
finery is to be diſcovered-principally in their 
liveries, which-are often gaudy and rich, fomier 
times elegant. It is exhibited alſo in their fur- 
niture, barges, chimneys, china, and mills. 
It even ſhews itſelf in certain indeſcribable 
places; yet, generally ſpeaking, all theſe things 
are ſo qut of keeping with their own figures 
and faſhiqns—ſuch, for inſtance, as their deep 
brown or blue ſuits of Dutch homeſpun or 
Pruſſian, their unyielding features, immenſe 
breeches, prepoſterous petticoats, ſtupendous - 
hip-pads, and meaſured pace that they ſeem 
as little of a piece as if the ſaid homeſpun 
jerkins, &c. were to evi d with 891d. 
and filver foils and fringes. 


As to the walerfaring men (freſh or ae they 
are be-buttoned from top to toe, cach button, 
not excepting thoſe of the waiſtband, a third 

VOL, III. „ part 
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part larger than an Engliſh crown-piece, and 
always of ſolid ſilver. One whimſical fellow, 
who was maſter of a ihing-ſmack, uſed to ex- 
hibit himſelf with a ſuit of coarſe blue bays, 
or ſerge, the coat buttons of which were Zea- 
land rix-dollars (a piece of filver the ſize of our 
crown) the waiſtcoat was buttoned with florins, 
the trowzers with ſchellings (larger than our 
ſhilling) the waiſtband. and, flaps with pieces of 
thirty ſtivers (half-a-crown), his check ſhirt 
with dublikys (filver two-pences), and his 
ſhoes were faſtened by twenty-eight ſtiver 
pieces, cut into claſps, and a gilder for the 
button of his hat ; which hat was, in itſelf, a 
curioſity, being folded into three corners, in 
the way that grocers: make up their penny- 
worths, into long bags of white-brown 9 8 
which, nene, 0 15 | 
Small by degrees, and <vbimfcally leſs,” | 


Indeed even the higher claſs of Hollanders 
are too full of button, wearing four where an 
Engliſhman would content himſelf with one, 
and -placing them ſo cloſe that it is quite 2 
labour to faſten and looſe them. 


1 have praiſed the Dutch 3 it is 
Worthy of praiſe; but acer carried to 
i excels. 
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excefs. It now and then goes into caricature. 
Lou have always the fear of the pail and ſcrub- 
bing bruſhes before your eyes. On the grand 
cleaning day, which here is Friday, the maid 
ſervants are to be ſeen puddling below, ankle- 
deep, and ſpouting above at the windows as if 
they were playing off an engine to extinguiſh 
a conflagration; although the great end pro- 
poſed, is only to waſh away the duſt that may 
haye gathered on the ſaſhes, in the courſe of 
the week. An Engliſh traveller who comes 
from the comfort of a dry room, or whoſe 
ſtate of health would ſuffer from damps, muſt 
_ reconcile to this d{/agrement as well as he can; 
as he will, from an intention of civility, be 
ſhewn into an apartment juſt waſhed, he had 
better double his defenſe, by an additional 
par of ſocks, or ſtockings ; for the Dutch 

andlord would deem it rude to take his gueſt 
into a room that has not been laid under water 
fince the laſt company went out of it, and were 
you to argue againſt the thing, he would ſet 
you down as a dirty traveller, who did not 
know how to behave yourſelf in a clean. 


country. 
Through every part of Holland, the natives 


are * obſervers of ſymmetry. Is a bruſh, 
" R 2 „ ed 
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for example, part of the furniture of a room, 
it will be found hanging up, equidiſtant with 
another of the ſame ſize, ſhape, and faſhion, 
to anſwer it. 3 
Cop faces cup, each ſaucer has its brother, 
And half the cup- board juſt reflects the other.” 


This matter is alſo LINEN to in former 
Gleanings. | 


But with reſpe& to the modes of dreſhrg, 
it is out of my memory whether I have before 
mentioned a great and general reſemblance 
betwixt the Welch and German peaſantry. At 
leaſt eighty out of every hundred of the latter 
are habited in the dark blue, or deep brown 
of the former, and have a number of cuſtoms 
in cammon, which is the leſs to be wondered 
at, when we conſider the mixture of the two 
nations, when the Saxons, ſometimes by 
treachery, ſometimes by invitation, and ſome- 
times by invaſion, became maſters or partners 
of Cambria. But fo many ages having paſſed 
away fince the Saxon heptarchy, and even ſince 
the expulſion of the Germans, whether friends 
or enemies, from the principality of Wales, it 
was curious enough for a traveller, who had 
pul been eleaning that country, to find ſuch a 

general 
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general reſemblance in the dreſs, air, habits, 
and even features of a people ſo remote, and 


with which, modernly ſpeaking, they had not,” , 
nor ever could have, the ſlighteſt intercourſe. 


t They who came over out of Germany into 
Wales (ſays Caradoc) to aid the - Britons 
« againſt their enemies, the Picts and Scots, 


« were partly Saxons, Angles, 'and 'Juthes ; 
from the firſt of which came the people of 


Eſſex, Suſſex, Middleſex, and the Weſt 
« Saxons; from the Angles, the Eaſt Angles 
and the Mercians, and they that inhabited the 


North fide of the Humber; from the Juthes, 


* the Kentiſh men, and they who ſettled in the 
6 2 of Wight,” 


Thus the Engliſh nation and its appendages, 


like the Engliſh language, appears to be a 
compound of every other country, and, par- 
ticularly, of Germany. From fettlements, 


. marriages, deſcents, &c. it is reaſonable” that 


there ſhould be'preſerved ſome family cuſtoms 
and family features. A likeneſs of counte- 
nance may be traced, indeed, through all 
elaſſes of the Empires of Germany and Great 
Britain: and the former being certainly (taken 
as an _— a brave, ingenious,” aud generous 

| | R-3 | nation, 


- 
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nation, I was pleaſed to trace the Groditude, 
and admit the original alliance. Time hay 
worn out the reſentments; but whatever brings 
to memory a bond of connexion, and of amity, 
though formed between individuals or countries 
three thouſand years ago, has a charm for the 
heart. Had F but the hem of a garment in 
my poſſeſſion, that had been worn by the 
greateſt! fob of my family on the day of re- 
conc iliation, or at the moment that he came to 
my anceſtor (whom he had injured) to avow, 
and to repent” of, the wrong, and to promiſe 
future loving-kindneſs, that fragment of the 
dreſs' ſhould have a place in my er and 
be held as a memorial. 


» 


| With regard to the ancient * oa were 
we-to take a comparative. view. of them, and 
of the ancient Britons, we ſhould find a ſimi- 
litude in the features of their minds as well as 
manners; eſpecially in the grand articles of 
war and religion. The heroes, ſages, and 
prieſts of one country, had their counter- 
parts in the other ; had Cambria her Druids, 
Bards, and Chiefs, that devoted themſelves to 
wounds and death, for the ſake of God and 
their country, conformably to the ſacrifice, 
the er and "m—_ * the times, the Ger- 


2911 manic 


* 
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nne natioſts had holy, brave, and wife men 


who correſponded to theſe characters, and 
afford Additional evidence of their having bor- 
towed manners, e) e A 9 n# 1 4c 


from one rar ONES”: 


E 11 

wy wha to (chives IE on the lnarael, I 
wilt pick a little hiſtorical Gleaning of what 
remember. We venerate the traditionary 
independence which animated the ancient 


welch. Tue ancient Getmam culture the 
ſame ſpirit. The Roman hiſtorian reports | 


mem to reſpect only thoſe duties, which they 


impoſed on themſelves; | The: mobleſt-youths - 


bluſhed not to be. numbered among the faithful 


companions of ſome renowned chiefs, to whom 


they devoted their arms and ſervice. | A noble 


emulation prevailed amongſt the companions 


to Otaĩn the firſt place in the eſtoem of their 
chief: amongſt the chiefs acquire the greateſt 
number of valiant companions. The glory bf 
ſuch Giſlinguiſhed heroes diffuſed itſelf beyond 


the narrow limits of their own tribe. In the 


55 of danger it was ſhameful for the chief to 


be ſurpaſſed in valour by his companions; 
ſhameful for the © companions not to equal the 
valour of their chief. To ſurvive His fall in 
battle was indellble infamy. To protect his 
R 4 perſon, 


— . ow ²˙ » ww — 
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perſon, and to adorn his glory with the trophicy 
of their own exploits, were the moſt ſacred of 
their duties. The chiefs combated for the 
victory, the companions for the chief. The 
nobleſt warriours, whenever their native 
country was ſunk in the lazineſs of peace, 
maintained their numerous bands in ſome 
diſtant ſcene of action, to exerciſe their reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary 
dangers. Gifts, worthy of ſoldiers, the war- 
like ſteed, the bloody and ever victorious lance, 
were the rewards which the companions 
claimed from the liberality of their chief. The 
rude plenty of his hoſpitable board was the 
only pay that be could beſtow, or they would 
accept. War, and the free-will offerings of 
his friends ſupplied this munificence, 


But, to uſe the language of Biſhop. Hurd 
on another occaſion, and apply them to this, 
leſt you ſhould think my love of antiquity has 
operated like enchantment, in regard to the 
ancient German chiefs and companions, I muſt 
deſire you to conſider the courage and conduct 
of the modern ones, who have ſo long, and ſo 
nobly, and almoſt without, a day's receſs, rc- 
pelled the hordes of France, when almoſt ber 

whole population has been forced into the feld. 
3 Can 
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Can e diſcover, in times paſt, a braver, a 
more faithful, or a more perſevering body of 
men, than thoſe ſubjects of Auſtria, ho are, 
at this very moment, under command of Beau- 
lieu, Clairfait, and Cobourg ? Each of whom 
might certainly hold a place, i in the temple of 
victory as diſtinguiſhed as any general that 
Rome had to boaſt. Nor could the boldeſt of 
the race of Cadwallader be diſhonoured by an 
alliance with the ſublime progenitors. of theſe 


illuſtrious deſcendents. , 


It is painful to obſerye that the religious 
zeal of the old Germans was as wild, ſavage, 
and fatal, as that of the ancient Britons, and 
that the fanatic miniſters of the one anſwered 
to the Druids of the other. Both were alike 
able to perſuade, that, “by ſome ridiculous 
arts of divination, they could diſcover the will 
-of the ſuperior beings; and both taught that 
human ſacrifices were the moſt precious and 
acceptable offerings to their altars. The Ger- 
manic, like the Druidical temples, were in 
dark and ancient groves, conſecrated by the 


reverence of ſucceeding generations. « Their 


* ſecret gloom, the imagined reſidence of an 


* inviſible power (ſays Gibbon) by preſenting 
1 no diſtinct object of fear, or worſhip, im- 


_ Preſſed 
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« prefſed. the mind with a ſtill deeper ſenſe of 
religious horror: I am forry to difcover a yet 
ſtricter ſimilitude between the Prieſts of Ger- 
many, and the Draids of Wales: the former 
no leſs than the latter, we are informed, had 
been taught by experience the uſe of every 
artifice that could preferve and fotrify impreſ. 
fions ſo well ſuited to their own Tatereſt; and 
it has been finely retarked, that the ſame igno- 
rance which tetiders birbaritnhs' incapable of 
conceiving, and of embracing, the uſeful 
reſtraints of law, expoſes then aked and unarm'd 
to the blind terrors of ſuperſtition. The Ger- 
mam prieſts, improving this favourable temper 
of their countrymen, even in temporal con- 
cetns, which the magiſtrate could not venture 
to exerciſe; and the defects of civil policy, 
were, ſometimes, ſupplied by. the interpoſition 
of eccleſiaſtical authority. 


We find, too, that ancient Germany, like 
ancient Britan, had her bards, whoſe genius, 
character, and office, were extremely alike in 
otic country and in the other. It is not eaſily 
to be conceived, ſays one of Rome's beſt hiſto- 
rians, how this ſingular order of men, (ſpeak- 
ing of the German bards) contrived to kindle 
the enthuſtaſm of arms and glory i in the breaſts 

TS. of 
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of their audience. It was in the hour of battle, 
or in the feaſt of victory, that they celebrated 
the glory of heroes of ancient days, the, 
anceſtors of thoſe warlike chieftainswho liſtened 
with tranſport to the animated ſtrains. The 
view of arms, of victory, and of danger, 
heightened the effect of the military ſong; and 
the paſſions. which it tended to excite, the de- 
ſize of fame, and the contempt of death, were 
the habitual ſentiments of a German mind. 


We may eaſily, ſuppoſe, that with the help | 
of a glowing imagination, which was not 
wanting, the audience imputed to the bards of 
Germany all the power which poeſy herſelf has, 
in ſome of her nobleſt flights, attributed tothe 


bards of Wales. , 


ve Cadivallo'stongue + | 
That huſh' d the ſtormy main, 


Modred, whoſe magic ſong | 
Made hugs Plinlimmon bow his cloud capt head. - | 
Nor have the Princes of Germany degenerated | 
irom their anceſtry, none of whom have higher 
clainis on the love of the people, or the eulogy 
of the modern bards, than the amiable and 
youthful monarch, who now fills the imperial 
throne, Of his warlike atchievements, during 
te prelem pn the trump of ame Has 
a 
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ſufficiently informed you, but there is a trait of 
his beart in private and domeſtic life, which 
J receive from the moſt unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, and which will endear him to Hs more 
chan a tbouland itte * Wee 
: Joſeph the bond. who was an | ceconomiſt, 
leſt to (Leopold who did not live long enough, 
aſter he became Emperor, to diſſipate them) an 
unincumber'd diadem and immenſe treaſures, 
Theſe all concenter d in the preſent Emperor, to 
whom was bequeathed the diſpoſal of them ſo 
unconditionally, that the dowager empreſs his 
mother was, in a manner, rather a dependent on 
his bounty, than poſſeſs'd of powers in herſelf 
to claim as widow, wife, and mother. No 
ſooner did the youth find himſelf thus danger- 
ouſly placed, than he reſolved. to put it out of 
his own power to act unbecoming the ſon of an 
Empreſs and Queen. . Convening, therefore, 
his court and council, he appropriated an early 
day for his coronation, or rather nomination to 
the emperorſhip,—the regular ceremony being 
performed long after at Frankfort, —and he 
intreated the honour that the Queen Dowager 
- would affiſt at it. The aſſembly was brilliant, 
the young monarch roſe in the midit of it, and 


Ong m his hand a ſcroll, thus addreſſed 
Nast himſelf 
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himſelf to his miniſters, in the preſence of 
thouſands of his ſubjects. “ I perceiveapaſſage 
of great importance is omitted in the will of my 
royal father. No ſuitable, independent pro- 
viſion has been made for my beloved and im- 
perial mother. The long tried virtues of that 
noble lady, the tender confidence and domeſtie 
love, in which ſhe lived with my father, con- 
vinces me, that it never could have been in- 


and ſo excellent a woman, could be left. in a 
ſtate of dependence on her ſon. Much more 


queathed to the commands; indulgence, ' and 
management of his mother. Or if , was in- 
tended that the ſon ſhould receive the whole 
revenues of the empire, it could only be in 
confidence that he would act as her agent, and 
ſee that her private, her natural, and proper 
rights were paid into her coffers with the leaſt 
careand inconvenience to ONE 


4 


* In the latter caſe, I hope Lihould be und, 


dear parent and of the people ; and, ſuppoſing, 
lor a moment, this caſe a poſſible one, I cannot 
de inſenſible to the exalted affection and eſteem 
the late Emperor and King muſt have for me, 

that 


tended, that ſo good a wife, ſo kind a parent, 


likely is it that the ſon ſhould have been be- 


throughout my reign, a faithful ſteward of wy 


3232 
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that he could, after his death, confide the 
fortunes of ſuch a wife to the truſt of his ſon, 
But human nature is ſo frail, and the truſt is ſo 
aweful, that I tremble While J poſſeſs it; and 
cannot, indeed, be eaſy, till I have diſburthened 
myſelf of the weight it impoſes. To this 
end, my loving friends, miniſters and ſubjects, 
I have herein bound myſelf, (fhewing the ſcroll) 
by an inſtrument of the laſt ſolemnity, to be- 
come reſponſible in a yearly ſum ſuited © to her 
rank although inferior to her defervings. And 
Thave, as nearly as may be, made this diſpo- 
ſition from my private funds, and from ſources 
the leaſt likely to infringe on, or to affect, the 
treaſures of the ſtate; which I hoid in truſt 
ago. for the honour of my empire, and the 
proſperity of Auſtria; yet T conſider myſelf as 
called upon by my fubjects to explain, accoum 
for, and juſtify every expenditufe, before I 
make an arrangement in favor of any part of 
my own family: But I feel at the ſame time, 
that it is an act of duty and juſtice on my part, 
1yhich will nee by the Fandtion of all 


112000 wat 


| « © Here 1 3 „ the royal 
mouth, dropping on his knee as he deſcended 
fr.om his throne, and preſenting the ſeroll—here 


18 


— 
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is the deed by which I relieve myſelf from an 
inſupportable burthen, the idea of your 
'majeſty's becoming the victim of a ſon's, weak- 
neſs, indiſcretion, or ingratitude : and vou will 
find that I have, by the ſame. act, taken the 
liberty to appoint you the guardian of my youth, 
in all that can properly be called (if any thing 
can) my private fortunes. I retain in my hand 
the public treaſures, becauſe the weight of them 
would, from the multipliciry of demands, be 
attended with fatigue to you; but I ſhall: not 
fail, from time to time, as exigences may ariſe, 
to derive benefit, in their application, from 
your known. wiſdom, goodneſs of heart and 
judgement, and your love of AE at 
With ned to che public; ane dais; very 
reaſonably expect from ſuch an outſet, what 
has happened in the progreſs. of the reign! of 
this monarch ;—we were prepared for his 
having almoſt emptied: the coffers of his pri- 
vate property, and almoſt ſtript his palace of 
his furniture, many of its neceſſaries, and all 
ts luxuries before he invited ther aſſiſtance: of 
bis people to carry on this unparalleled war, for 
their ſake, for his on, and for that of human 
kind! It is a literal fact that he ſent ally luis 
gold and ſilver ſervices of plate to the mint; 


Fo . now 
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field is equal to his generous ſacrifices at home, 


ty- fourth year of his age, — ſurely nothing but 


and of every other Prince like unto them, may 


wiſh ! this prayer! though it ſhould bring me 


now he contents himſelf with common porce- 
lain. Should the invaſion of the Tights of men 
continue, he will, probably, be reduced to 

earthen ware, and to ſhew that his ſpirit in the 


he left a beloved wife, in the moſt affecting 
criſis of a woman's life, to be the firſt in dan. 
ger as in honour. He is now only in the twen- 


a Carmagnol could wiſh to ſhorten the life of 
ſuch a monarch, or of ſuch a man! but the 
name of King includes tyranny it ſeems; and 
every head that wears a crown,” accord- 
ing to the new ſyſtem, deſerves to loſe it! 
The rule does not admit of an exception. 
Notwithſtanding which, I ſhall hazard the 
treaſon to wiſh that the preſent Emperor of 
Germany, the preſent King of Great- Britain, 


ſurvive, not only the malicious plots of their 
enemies, whether ſecret, or avowed, but the 
enemies themſelves ] and, I truſt, I ſhould have 
firmneſs and loyalty enough to breathe this 


to the edge of that inſtrument, which, for a 
fimilar offence, has OE den hecatombs 
of 5 


Yet 
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Yet there are, amongſt the ſubjects even of 
mis beloved Sovereign, many thouſands of 
perſons who would aid and abet theſe extirpa- 
tions of royalty, in planting a dagger in his 
heart — The Brabangons, the people of Liege, 
and many large bodies of the higber, as well as 
lower parts of the empire, conceal their treaſon 
in applauſe, and their diſcontent in flattery, 
but lie in wait for an occaſion, like the folded 
ſerpent in the-graſs, to ſting the boſom that 
nouriſhes, and arreſt the arm which defends 
them. This is ſo true, that in Germany, as in 
other parts of the world, the foe within our 
gates, and even our familiar friends, who can 
ſmile upon their maſter and be villains, are 
more to be dreaded than the external enemy. 
Againſt the open violence of the latter we can 
guard, and force may be oppoſed to force: 
but, from the infidious machinations of the 
firſt, the hour of confidence may be that of 
treachery, and the moment of apparent endear- 
ment may mingle poiſons, wounds, and death 
with embraces. 


- Amidſt ſo much unnatural conduct in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, it is as refreſbing as 
rare to meet with an inſtance of loyalty, in any 
part of it. Such was the ſplendid and ſpirited 
Vor, 111. 8 offer 
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offer of the little town or rather village of 
Broek in North Holland, whoſe beauties and 
1ngularities I gave in a former Gleaning, The 
inhabitants of this place ſent word to the Stadt- 
Holder and the States General, that if either the 
armies, - or the treaſuries of the provinces, 
wanted aſſiſtance, the patriot gift of twenty 
or thirty tons of ſilver, and five or ten of gold, 
ſhould not be wanting !—but, alas !—on the 
per contra ſide of this ſolitary fact, what a long 
liſt of murmurs, rebellions, maſſacres, and. of 
treaſons, might not be ſet down, even in the 
- ſpan of earth and water that appertains to the 
Dutch !—to go no farther. And though the 
laſt revolution threw ibem fifty years behind 
hand in wealth, and credit, and an hundred in 
felicity, and coſt them thirty-two millions of 
florins beſides, they are, bur/ting ripe for another 
revolution adieu. 
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TO THE SAME. 
COLOGNE. 


WE have now given a general Glean- 
ing of Weſtphalia, as well as of Holland and 
Guelderland, | 


« Tried what the open, what the coverts yield.” 


From Cleves, Wezel, Emeric, or any of the 
port towns, right to left, you may bend your 
way to Spa, Chaud Fontaine, Aix la Chapelle, 
or any other place which faſhion, the arts of 
men, and the ſtreams of nature have made 
populer; but of which the deſcription, the 
virtues, &c. are as familiar as the ſprings of 
Iſlington. From hence, alſo, your path lies 
eaſy and direct by water or by land, to all the 
other parts of Germany, including its depend- 
ent circles. From this town of Cologne, the 
world is all before you. To this ancient and 
imperial place you may come even from Rot- 
terdam, (by boats of buſineſs or of pleaſure,) 
along two of the. nobleſt rivers in Europe, the 
Meuſe and the Rhine ; the delicious courſe of 
$2 which 
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which I ſhould certainly deſcribe more par- 
ticularly, and indeed have Gleaning materials 

to this end, but that, ſince I collected them, a 
work has fallen into my hands which I recom- 
mend to yours, becauſe it is written with ele- 
gance and truth; and becauſe it may oh be 
peruſed with pleaſure by all my readers, as I 
am informed a good tranſlation of it has juſt 
made its appearance in England. It has for 
title, in the original “ voyage ſur le Rhin, 
depuis Mayence juſqu'à Duſſeldorf,” —a voy- 
age or journey by the banks of the Rhine, from 
ene to Duſſeldorf. | 


But although this ape tract of land and 


water lies, as I ſaid, before you, it is not now 
either an eaſy or an cligible path; for“ ſtorms 
and deſolations reſt upon it.” At the time 1 
paid it my earlieſt viſit, you could not take a 
direction, amidſt a thouſand routes, that did not 
preſent even more, than the ingenious work juſt 
mentioned has ſpoken to, of every agrement 
a traveller can deſire, but now—in ſhort, my 
loved friend, the charm is diffolved,—I have 
ſtrayed with you amongſt fragrance and fer- 
tility, and purſued the devious walk tilt we 
have literally #35 
| * wander'd into a fea of bl 

Forgive 
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Forgive me. I own it was a ſtratagem, but 
done in kindneſs. I wiſhed, as long as poſſible, 
to make you forget and to keep you from theſe 
confines of = and death“, to which we were 
approaching : . 1 N 162160 

: «Veil'd in a Bose of ſhadowing roſes . 
You have, hitherto, ſcarcely perceived, that all 
along I have been conducting you to the very 
ſcenes of action, where even at this moment, 
« the battle bleeds in every vein”, 

« Hark! heard ye not yon giant tread ? 


« Heard ye not yon footſteps dread ? 
” or Tis War. 


I need not inform you dear friend, who [EY 


ever a clue to my wanderings, that ſoon after. 
your receipt of my laſt, I in a manner eſcaped 
to England, and during my very ſhort ſtay 
there, ſent you an I hiſtory of my ſenſations ; 
but no ſooner, as you know, had I refreſhed my 
ſpirit at the ſight of ſo muchpeace and plenty, 
gratified my heart by the tranſient view of ſome 
who were dear to me at home, and heard of 
ſome important ſucceſſes abroad, I followed 
once more the bent of my © truant diſpoſition”, 


* Thomſon. '  _ + Maſon, 
The hiſtory here alluded to, is that which appears in the 
introduction, what the Author has called Gleanings at home. 
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and reviſited the ſcenes from which I had been 
driven: It was as you recolle& in the midi 
of a month that would ſoon have ripened all 
the fruits of the earth, and made © the heart of 
the huſbandman ſing for joy“, had not his 
hopes been deſtroyed, torn up by the roots 
and trampled under the foot of the mercileſs 
enemy. I repaſſed all my ancient paths, and to a 
certain diſtance found ſome traces of the lovely 
ſcenery I had left, and which I have already 
Gleaned for you. I advanced a little, and ſoon 
came to the extreme edge of peace. Words, were 
they written by Shakſpeare's pen, could} not 
duly deſcribe the change which had taken place 
in the ſpace of an hundred yards farther, mea- 
ſuring from the ſpot from whence peace, plenty, 
and nature, ſeemed to have taken flight, as if, 
like other terrified emigrants, they had ſought 
protection in our Queen of Iſles. 


A ſmall arm of the Rhine ſeparated n me from 
a territory that had, ſome few weeks before, 
been the ſcene of an action, which, though 
ſhort, had been bloody. J paſſed over, and 
the reſt of the river for many a league, bluſhed 
to fancy like the Rubicon. The earth for 
ſeveral miles gave note of what had been doing 


in abſence of the Gleaner. An harveſt, 2 5 
2 6 of 
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of the ſword inſtead of the ſcythe had been 
made, and whole ranks of human ereatures, as 
well as the graſs and the corn, had been moun 
down,—an iron harveſt !|—Flocks and herds had 
been ſo effectually driven away, or deſtroyed, 
that although it was celebrated as a country for 
the choiceſt cattle, and I had ſo often c them 
cover the banks, neither the lowe of an * heifer, 
8 4 1 K. 5 
By way of Wen you how theſo worthy gentlemen w 

ar ſaĩd to be fighting for the liberties of mankind, then con- 
ducted themſelves, when they ot pf of 'other people's pro. 
Erh. I have gleaned for you a correct copy of one of their 
elicts, iſſued on the day after their entering Pruſſian Guelder- 
land, even when they came as friends, on a, viſit of con- 
fam. I e523 ; | 13 13 | 99 4 08 
Au nom de la Republique Frangdiſe l! 

Il eſt orm aux adminiſtrateurs, treſoriers, et receveurs, 
quelconques, des droits, et impoſitions dans le Gueldte Pruſſi- 
enne, &c, de ne verſer leurs recettes, qu entre les mains des 
perſonnes eommiſes par leur differentes communautes ; I Veffet 
de faire le levee des contributions impoſces au nom de la Raped. 

lque Frangoiſe, jusqu ' I parfait et entier payement. 

I eſt auſſi expreſſement deſendu de faire ſortir des dites pro- q 
vinces aucune beſtiaux, vivres, ou fourrages avant d'avoir ſatis- 
fait aux engagements qu'elles ont contractées vis à vis de Ja 
Republique Frangoiſe, ſous peine q' encourir fa « diſgrace, er | 
d'etre traite comme ſes ennemis. 4 

Le nnr armèe du Nord, 

(Signe) i Lu Maxi. 
An Quartier General à Ruremonde, le 23%* Decembre, 1792, 


lance premiere de la Republique. 
TRAN» 
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nor the bleat of a lamb was to be heard. A 
few ſad birds, in melancholy notes chanted a 
funeral dirge over their ruined bowers and 
thickets, moſt of which had heen © hewn down 
and caſt into the fire. In one of theſe groves, 
being at a EPs diſtance from the veigh- 


oo einne 


In the name of the French Republic 
+ © This is to give notice, that all adminiftrators, treaſurers, 
ſlewards, agents, &c. whatſoever, in Pruſſian Gyelderland, ſhall 
not. give any receipts, or pay any money, except into the hands 
of the commiſſions appointed and authoriſed on the part of 
the French Republic, until the whole contribution be paid, as 
ordered by General La Maliere, - 


And it is by virtue of the ſaid authority, ſtrictly forbidden 
to let any manner of proviſions, beaſts, or forage, go out 
of the ſaid provinees until the ſaid engagements with the Re- 
public of France are fulfilled, upon pain of i incurring its dif. 
grace, and of being treated u ite enemy! | 


So much for French brotherhood. 


In the very little village of Feen conſiſti ng of half a 2 
Jozen poor farms and 4 few cottages, was a levy, (beſides their 
quota of the proviſions) of 1500florins. 

In that of Mierlo, not much larger, 2000 florins. 

In other parts of Pruſſian Guelderland, » 200,000 florins, 
Forage, 100,000 florins, 

Beſides eating, drinking, during the poſſeſiion of the country, 


N. B. Moſt of the beautiful trees, walks, ſhrubberies, &c. 
deſtroyed by way of frolic, as theſe honeſt patriots amuſed 


themſelves during the /ci/re of wiftory, * ; 
; bouring 
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bouring town where I made one of my glean- 
ing pauſes, I had in a former viſit been at ſome 
pains to form a ſeat of freſh ſods, to diſcipline 
the foliage on either ſide, and canopy the 
branches above, chiefly becauſe it was in the 
neighbourhood. of two or three nightingales, 
who ſang their ſorrows to each other, and be- 
cauſe a ſtockdove had built in the back ground. 
And it had the farther. agrément of a brook, 
that after an hundred fantaſtic mazes, amongſt 
the meadows and fields adjacent, took its courle 
along the underwood, through , which. I could 
ſee it ſtream as I ſat, and I could beſides hear 
it diſpute and firuggle with the impediments it 
found in its way. Of theſe. it complained ſo 
gently, as, very well to aſſociate with the netes 
of my dove and nightingales. Although I had 
thrown the arching of my alcove, as far for- 
ward, cavelike, as I could, with a deſign to 
exclude too obtruſive a viſit of - the ſun, and of 
the world, I could obſerye at the openings of 
the oak branches part of a fine field of ſpring- 
ing corn, and catch a glimpſe of ſome ſteeples 
on the one hand, and ſeveral ; farm-houſes and 
cottages on the other: So that the 7ou7-en/emole, 
you will conceive, afforded to a man of poeſy 
and peace all that his heart could deſire. In 
this retreat I had paſſed many a ſunſetting, and 

: : not - 
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not ſeldom a ſun-riſing hour. I returned to 
lament the change. All that ſide of the grove 
which ſcreened and furniſhed branches for my 
alcove, was cut away by a ſanguine banditti, 
who came, cord in band, into theſe environs. 
The hand of wantonnefs had hacked off with 
the fabre whole nurſeries of firs and poplars. 
Moſt of the houſes had been burnt down, and 
the wretched inhabitants plundered of all their 
little ſtores. Some were dead of wounds, ſome 
of grief, the reſt wandered abour the world in 
ſeareh of the very few, who, with the difpo- 
fition, had the power of benevolence. 


The fields which J left ſo full of vernal pro- 
miſe were defpoiled ; not an handful of grain 
remained for a Gleaner, who was' now literally 
Jeft to pick his ſeanty ſubſiſtence amidft thorns 
and briars; and though the ſteeples of ſome 
churches were yet to be ſeen, they could be 
viewed only as the monuments of that dread- 
ful facrilege which had been committed within. 

Ie entered one of theſe, and found it had, in 
. real and dreadful truth, been turned into a den 
of thieves. The altars were broken down, and 

the fragments ſtained with the blood of its mi- 
niſters; the ruthleſs ſoldiery had converted the 
moſt holy places into the moſt obſcene; inde- 

: cent 
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cent alluſions and impious mottos were pen 
cilled on the windows, doors, and even on the 
ſainted reliques; and the images of the Re- 
deemer were demoliſhed, with every mark of 
mockery and ſcorn®*. Several tombs were torn 


open, 


* In that ſheaf of our Gleaning, gathered in and ſent you 
from Wales, I forgot to mention, and, indeed, it will come in 
better at this place, that when I was at Bangor, the Warder of 
the cathedral of that epiſcopal city told me, that one of its 
neient biſhops was ſtruck blind by a thunderbolt from heaven, 
for the ſacrilegious act of ſelling the bells. The conſternation 
of the Warder, on recounting this as we ſtood diſcourkng under 
the bellfry, could ſcarce have been exceeded, had the thunder- 
bolt fallen on his own head. What would this honeſt ſon of 
implicity have concluded, had I been then able to inform 
him, that the French were cutting off the heads, and mangling 
the limbs, of their biſhops, not for ſglling the revenues of the 
church, but for daring to aſſiſt at, and adminiſter divine 
worſhip, for attachment to their king, for believing in a Saviour 
of the world, and for not turning apoſtate to their. God: nay, 
furthermore, that they condemned the holy men, moſt eminent 
for talents and piety, to the ſtake, the cannon, the muſquet, or 
the guillotine ; and, laſtly, that ſo far from ſparing the bells 
on account of their ſanity, that they convert them into inſtru. 
ments of murder the murder of the beſt prieſts, the beſt citi- 
zens, and the beſt men! And, by way of cloſing the climax of 
lacrilege, were I to obſerve that a number of theſe citizens 
inding themſelves ſicken from the yapours of the charcoal, and 
the putrid ſtench of the dead bodies, which they were turning 
gt of the coffins, that the lead thereof might be made into 
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open, and the * canoniſed bones, which had 
been depoſited for centuries, were hung round 
e G and _ ruins of _ meet 


ſ od 4 


The Minen were in the ame diſmantled 
ſtate; all the valuables that were portable had 
been carried off in waggons, tumbled into the 
heap of promiſcuous” plunder, and nothing 
remained but the wreck of the fixtures, and the 
miſerable proprietors who had eſcaped the pil- 
lagers, mourning, or famiſhing over them. One 

ſweetly- ruſtic abode, that I had, the preceding 

Fear, diſlinguiſhed as the deareſt feſidence of a 
numerous, humble, yet not indigent family ; 
the proofs of whoſe induſtry and content I had 
ſeen ſhine: in every plate, glaſs, table, chair, 
and cup-board, and where J had been accuſ- 
romed to ſee a groupe of healthy and happy 
faces, was become a general ruin. The father 
was marked down, by ſome of his baſe townſ- 
men, as'an avowed lover of his country, and 
had; on a late exigence, join'd ſome of his 
neighbours, to make al againſt a party of 


— 


© bullets, as ues the poor man, with a bitter 
reaſon than ſuperſtition has to offer, conclude that the poiſonous 
nauſea thus ſeizing them, was a ſignal mark of divine judge- 
ment. Before the æra of liberty, Frenchmen wauld have con- 
fidered it in that light likewiſe. | 


foragers, 
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kragers, who would have driven off the herds 
ind locks. This was ſo foul a crime in the 
ges of the French, that they cut off the head 
if the tree, and mangled ſeveral of the branches. 
The very boards and bricks of the rooms were 
torn up. I ran over the houſe with horror. 
[ paſſed through three of the apartments, with- 
out meeting one conſolatory object. I began 
to fear every veſtige of humanity had been de- 
ſtroyed by theſe its ſteorn exterminators, when, 
coming to the broken ſtair-caſe, Iheard a "voice 
which had ohen welcomed me. I aſcended; and 
fy the wretched remnants of this once-joyful 
family crouded into the only chamber that re- 
mained habitable—two half-grown boys, an 


old woman, and the young daughter who had 


ſpoken to me. On comparing their preſent 
vith their paſt ſtate, the latter opened on my 
mind new ideas of human viciſſttude. I inſtantly 
called to my remembrance that the laſt time T 
had ſeen theſe very perſons, the two firſt ob- 
jets were ſporting on the green before their 
door, in all the glee of body and of ſoul. The 
old woman and her huſband were ſitting on a 
bench, environed with honey-fuckles that 
twiſted, ſelf-benr, into a natural canopy, and 
the daughter was © leaning, half. raiſed, on 
he flowery ground, at the Fett of her parents, 

and 
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and laughing at the anticks of her two bro. 
. 


Why ſhould I paint to you the dire reverſe ! 
Alas! the reverſe goes almoſt out of the reach 
even of imagination. It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe 
the ravagers could, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
change every happy circumſtance Io its bittereſt 
oppoſite ; that they could turn, for inſtance, 
plenty into famine, health to diſeaſe, and a 
contented mind to an agonized, broken ſpirit! 
Yet all this had been done Y the /ons of liberty, 
who too trily put their threat in execution, of 
carrying miſery and death into. every place they 
W 1 1 


As to my poor nightingales and ſtockdove, 
though they had more cauſe than ever to lament 
that terror, which, in conventional language, 
is the order of the day, had ſent them to mourn 
prematurely in other-lands: 


EET — The very ſpot, 
% Where many a time they carol'd, was forgot.” 


for the little thicket, which had been their 
leafy ſanctuary was burnt up by theſe glorious 
free- booters - becauſe, forſooth, the proprietor 


was wicked enough to attempt ſaving bimſelf 
G and 


and family by flight, when he heard that a party 


had unfortunately diſtinguiſhed himſelf, on a 
former occaſion, as a lover, of his country. 
Nothing, in ſhort, remained. of the various in- 
nocent and intereſting objects my heart had ap- 


of which had been deſtroyed in the fury of ex- 
tirpating the thicket; and from the broken 
gaps the water had worked its way into an op- 
polite current to the left, where, in forming a 
junction of ſounds, it ſeemed to lament the 
general ruin. But, God knows, the ſurrounding 
calamities required no aids from fancy. On 
the contrary, in this poor ſuffering little town, 


horrors as Fancy, when mo? diſpoſed to excite 
terror, her ſtrongelt attribute, never formed. 
Dreadful Zeyond imagination was a fact which 
theſe inhuman republicans perpetrated on the 
ſucking infant of the hapleſs fugitive laſt men- 
tioned, He had information that the enemy 
would be at Kreutznach in a few hours, and 
being told that he would certainly be amongſt 
the proſcribed, on account of the active part he 
had raken, when a party of peaſants "bravely 
defended their all Rer. a former horde, he 
2 followed 
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of patriots were likely to invade his village, 
and the guilty wretch was another 7raitor, who, 


preciated, but a fragment of the brook, part 


and its environs, there aZually happened ſuch 


followed the impulſe of a panic-ſtruck mg. 


His family, the other with his moveable effects, 


another plan. Alas, this was a flattering ex- 


— 
— U — — — 


but learning ſoon after, from a ſcout, that 


morning, and the peaceful, harmleſs inhabi- 
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ment, and filled his two carts, the one with 


in order to ſend them away to a brother 
farmer's, where they could find a promiſed 
protection. He followed his little houſehold 
with an aching, yet comforted heart, but 
hearing the ſound of the enemy's guns in the 
road they were to take, and ſuppoſing the route 
had been changed, he returned to his cottage, 
and had hope that the plunderers would purſue 


pectation. The patriots had heard that a de- 
tachment of Pruſſians were ſtill in Kreutznach, 


they had marched out of the village the pre- 
ceding evening, the patriots filently made their 
way into the heart of the town before it was 
ſuſpected they were in the neighbourhood ; for 


it was late in the night, or rather early in the 


tants were in their beds. You will- better 
judge of the confuſion than I can deſcribe it. 
The _ peaſant ſacrificed the dead to fave the 
living, and taking his wife in one hand, and 

his children, linked arm in arm, in the other, 
3 ſuckling lying on its mother's breaſt, he 
left his dwelling with a hope of ſtill gaining the 


aſylum. 
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plum. A patriot countryman and neighbour, 
however, with whom he had often diſputed on 
the ſubje& of his principles, noticed his de- 
parture, and conducted the ſanguine enemy int 
the path he had taken. They lingered about 
till the dawn, which, alas, broke too ſoon for 
the fugitives; who, on hearing the voice of 
their menacing purſuers, had plunged into a 
wood to the left; but the crying of their on 
child betrayed them. The barbarians ruſhed 
into the wood, where, ſpreading themſelves; 
they overtook the female part of the wanderers; 
whom the poor peaſant had quitted for the 
moment, to explore a track that he conceived 
might lead them to a ſmall hamlet on the left; 
and which, conſiſting only of a few ſcattered 
huts that ſtood on the ſkirts of the foreſt, 
might {till preſerve his family. Meantime, 
they were ſeated, as he thought, in ſo ſecure a 
receſs, that the“ dogs of war, though in full 
cry, could not harm them during his abſence. 
He was miſtaken. The blood-hounds diſco- 
vered their haunt, and, ſeizing the trembling 
mother, they tore the babe from her breaſt 
and ſtriking off its head, threw the bloody gift 
into her lap, as a pre/ent id her husband, dread- 
fully ſwearing, at the ſame time, that 1f ſhe 
did not perſuade him to return, and ſolicit 
vol. III, SAT pardon 
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pardon for his paſt offenſes againſt the French Re- 
public, that her own head, and that of every 
other child, ſhould anſwer it! They left her 
for other - miſchief. Cruel as it is, my friend, 
you-are impatient- for the ſequel of this bloody 
adventure, which I. received, nearly as I relate 
it, from the mouth of the deſolate wife. 


On the return of her huſband, gueſs, if you 
can, his ſenſations—the bleeding head of his 
youngeſt infant, the lifeleſs trunk of its little 
body, the agonized mother, the no leſs ſhock- 
ing proſpect of the remainder of them, all 
before him! Let your beating heart have reſt, 
however, as to the remainder of this poor 
family. After the Carmagnols had paſt ſome 
hours in the ravage of Kreutznach, and, in 
Faliſing ſuch exactions as left famine to finiſh 
hat the ſword had begun, the approach ot 
the Pruſſians compelled the enemy to evacuate 
the town, and the peaſants returned—they re- 
turned indeed to an heap of ruins: where 


Once the garden ſmil d, 


and where 1 had fo lately /een, with delighted 
eyes, all that rhe ſweeteſt poetry has ever fan- 
cied ordeſcribed, 


6 Thoſe 
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1 , Thoſe calm defires that ak but little room, . 8 
% Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, | 


| I 3 in 1 ee. and 8 * the 85 cen,” 


if Igel walk with a ſmall edition of che 
author of theſe verſes, an author who was one 
of the earlieſt friends of my youth, and whom 
my youthful muſe ſincerely lamented, in my 
pocket. His exquiſite poems, and the Seaſons 
of : Thomſon are amongſt the deareſt of my 
travelling equipage. On my word of honour, 
I feel a gratitude, a reſpect, an affection, nay; 
a-paſſion: of the heart for every leaf; for with 
how many charming ideas have they filled it, 
when my own thoughts were comfortleſs and 
ſad? and, during the ſummer months, though 
I know almoſt every paſſage by rote, I haye 
one or the other of theſe Glories of our ingenious 
ile, in my hand, and 


In all my wand'rings round this world of care," 


they appear to be partakers of my pilgrimage. 
thus ſeem to be in the company of two of my 
moſt illuſtrious countrymen, and when I pe- 
ruſe their pages, I ſeem but to repeat their 
converſation. 


But never did 1 think I ſhould be a dweller 
an earth, when almoſt eyery beauty and 
T 2 innocence _ 
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innocence of nature that each has ſo ſweetly 
ſung, ſhould be cut down for ſo many leagues 
together, and left by the cruel ſpoilers to clot 
and wither in human gore! Still leſs did 1 
ſuppoſe I ſhould ſo often have occaſion to apply 
or to contraſt ſo many of their paſſages. Had 
the author of the Deſerted Village” lived in 
"theſe times, and gleaned, like me, the places 
which the enemy of mankind have over-run, 
all the diſtreſs of that poem, which bewailed, 
in ſome meaſure, an imaginary, or, at leaſt, 

a partial evil, would quit its objects, to lament 
others, a thouſand fold. more 10 be ae 
CEC 9121 ant euros nc, you bf 


The rural virtues leave the land,” 
| as an effect of that luxury, \ 3 
1 Indignant ſpurns the cottage f from the green.” 


And while ö 


« 'Trade's uafceling train 
Uſurp the land and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain,” 


And ſtill further to obſerve - © 
| «« Contented toil, and hoſpitable care, 
« And kind connubial tenderneſs, 
And piety, with wiſhes plac'd above, 
% And ſteady loyalty, and faithful love, 
* Paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand,” 


is a melancholy ſight, and worthy to be 
mourned 
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mourned by the muſe of Goldſmith. But, 
while the poor exiles took with them e 
of W deareſt Comfulitions;* 


2 LY, The good old Gre that firſt prepar'd. to 25. 
"= 8 4 lovely daughter, lovelicr jn her tears.” 


And while the fond matic could. 


« Kiſs her choughtlek babes with many a tear, 
« And claſp them cloſe in ſorrow ng dear.” 


their paſſage to 
a New found worlds, beyond the weſtern main, * 


ad all their deſtiny is bliſs, compared with the 
execrable deeds which have been heaped on 
the head of the inhabitants of the countries, 
that border on, or rather comprehend, the 
theatre of the preſent war. 


And, i in fine, when I left one defolated place, 
in the hope of gaining more repoſe, and ſee- 
ing leſs ſorrow in another, it was, generally 
ſpeaking, but going from bad to worſe! An 
irregular and ſtill diſappointed tour which _ 
included moſt of the towns and villages in the - 
neighbourhood of the Saar, the Sambre, the 
Mozelle, the Zorn, the, Meuſe, and the Lower 
Rhine, (in thoſe branches which ſtretch along 
the frontiers, in different directions ;) com- 

9 prehending, 
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prehending, one way, an excurſion from 
Coblentz to the Duchy of Deux Ponts from 
Louvain to Givet another, from Binche to 
Bouchain a third, and ſo on, (till I returned, 
like an hunted hare, to the place from rn 
I ſet out) preſented me with nothing but 


« A bitter change, ſeverer for ſevere! * 


I have followed the viforious in their burn- 
ing purſuit of the flying enemy, even when 
my way has been ſometimes impeded by the 
bleeding bodies, and mangled limbs of the 
vanquiſhed! Unable from wounded feelings to 
proceed, I have returned to the ſpots where the 
action began, and there ſeen the horror, deſola- 
tion, and famine by which even conqueſt has 
been gained. Even on the day when ſuch con- 
queſt has filled the diſmantled, and half depo- 
pulated ſtreets of the reſcued town with the 
ſhout of vidtors—when ſolemn Te Deums have 
been appointed to be ſung in all places of 
public worſhip, I have beheld that maſs of pri- 
vate miſery which is frequently no leſs the 
companion of victor than the attendant of 
defeat the ſhriek of the widow, the orphan, 
and the. childleſs parent were ſtill nearly the 
lame. | 
1 5 411 Had 

* Young. 
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Had my poor friend Goldſmith ſurvived to 
witneſs them, how much more reaſon would he 
have had to exclaim, while on one day he heard 
or ſaw in /everal villages, not inferior to his 


Auburn: 


The ſwain reſponſive as the milk maid ſung, 
The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young, 


The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 


The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whiſpering wind, 
« And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind.” 


What additions I ſay, -my dear friend, would 
have been given to his reaſons of complaint, 
were he to have been an auditor and ſpectator of 
theſe objects on one day, and, on perhaps, the 
very next, to find the ſwain ruined or murdered, 
the milk-maid violated, the head driven into 
the enemy's camp, the children deprived of a 
father, and the whole country deſtroyed ! Had 
the ſubje& of his pen been only the ſanguinary 
annals of a few hours depredation, in the village 
of Dudelange *, a ſmall place in the diſaſtrous 


Or of Chimay, a ſweet little village upon the beauteous 


river Blanch, between the pictureſque foreſts of Thierach and 
Fagne, in the fine county of Hainault. Bot, for many ages, 
the demon of war has ravaged the charms of Chimay.——Wholly 
however to extirpate them, to turn the town and'the environs 
into the tomb of their harmleſs inhabitants, of the proprietors, 
and their property, was reſerved for the French Republic us! 

T4 province 
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province of Luxembourg, where decrepid old 
men, ſick perſons, women labouring with child, 
babes at the breaſt, or in the cradle, became 
the indiſcriminate victims of theſe monſters, 
had he ſeen the lives of thoſe miſerable 
beings taken away, by abſolutely innovations in 
cruelly, and atteſted the wanton iniquity of 
tearing up the young and tender crops which 
their induſtry had ſown, he would indeed have 
had reaſon to exclaim 

« Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 

Thy ſports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn; 
- * Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 

And deſolation ſaddens all thy green 


«« And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand 
*« Far, far away thy children leave the land! 


But it is far beyond the reach even of“ Gold- 
imith's poetry to offer an adequate deſcription of 
5 atrocities, 


Enthuſiaſt as T am to the energy of his muſe, and dearly 
as I love the memory of the man, with whom I have paſt ſo many 
happy hours, when life and poetry were young to me, and con- 
ſequently when both were more full of charms, I muſt acknow- 
ledge that even when J have, in the courſe of this laſt journey 
amongſt the ruins of humanity, applied the choiceſt language 
ſrom the muſe of my deceaſed friend to deplore that I ſaw ſo 
many proofs of a tyrant's power, I have felt that language too 
fecble for the occaſion. 


And when in ſurveying the wreck of ſome ſpot that once 
realiſed the flights of his happieſt fancy, I have exclaimed : 


« Herz: 
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atrocities, of plunder, ſword and fire, which 
throw into ſhadow the en barbarity of the 


Goths and Vandals. 
And 
« Here as take my ſolitary rounds, 
*« Amidſt the tangling walks, and ruin d grounds, 
« And nat a year elapſed, return to view 
Where once the cottage ſtood, the hawthorn grew, | 
Here as with doubtful, penſive ſteps I range, 
1% Trace every ſcene and wonder at the change, 
*« Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
Fa e at my preaſt, and turns che paſt to pain.“ 


"Even this have I found a faint though beautiful PEER of the 
fats. —I do not recommend any man to make the ſame ex- 
periment, but if the ſober headed or cold hearted reaſoner who 
has read the effuſions of a _warm imagination, and given to 
human calamities a ſtronger pathos, and a deeper colour than 
the critic in his elbow chair ſuppoſes can belong thereto, 
a journey to theſe ſcenes of private grief and public miſery 
would ſoon convince him, that we live in a world in ſome parts 
of which there are daily, perhaps, hourly, happening diſtreſſes 
far too pojgnant for the pen or the pencil, though Rubens were 
to hold the one, and Shakſpeare the other; and, indeed, that 
much of what has been condemned as romance, is but an un- 
derwritten or underpainted hiſtory of circumſtances in real life. 
But, after all, it is wrong in me to ſet down ſuch condemnation 
to a cold heart or head. Theſe will never be amongſt the de. 
ſects imputed to the Gleaner, and yet had he not been an eye. 
witneſs to the different calamities deſcribed in theſe volumes, he 
muſt have attributed ſome of theſe calamities, had they been 
gepreſented by any other perſon, to the work of ſiction. 
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And the evil is ſtill growing, ſtill extending 
its horrors. Though I have at length turned 
from them, the memory of the paſt is never to 
be eraſed; the preſent is full of apprehenſion; 
and the miſeries of the future cannot be calcu- 
lated. Remote as is now this peaceful place 
from the immediate ſcenes of action, it ſhields 
me not from a thouſand dreadful ſights of the 

wounded and the deſolate. Two waggons 
loaded with the former this morning paſs d my 
window, and an equal number are expected to- 
morrow. If you aſk me why I threw myſelf 
ſo much in the way of ſcenes like theſe, ſo 
foreign, ſo repugnant to every feeling of my 
ſoul? why I remained in their view ſo long? 
I can only anſwer that, in the firſt inſtance, I 
went. to reviſit places and people which had 
once given me pleaſure, and I deſired to ſhare 
their pain, in a reverſe of fortune; ſecondly, 
when once involved, it was not eaſy to diſen- 
tangle my ſteps ; and laſtly, I loſt myſelf in the 
bloody mazes l. 


LETTER 
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e e e 


ro THE SAME, 

| Valenciennes, 
How often, in ſurveying theſe hor- 
rible wrecks of human affairs, have I reiterated 
that apoſtrophe, which you did me the honour 
ſo much to approve on the firſt publication of 
a work, whoſe chief deſign was to paint the 
miſeries of war in general, and of civil war in 
particular. You will accept one paſſage, which 
came to my mind many times in the courſe. of 
theſe military Gleanings amongſt ſurrounding . 

ſcenes of death, of ruin and of havock. 


Ah earth thou common parent thou whoſe 
nouriſhing boſom furniſhes to all the children 
of content that will cultivate thy kindneſs ; 
how art thou made the object of ſanguinary 
ambition! Into what ridiculous portions of 
ideal property art thou cut out, quarrelled and 
contended for! How often does the bounteous 
ſun that ſhines upon thy ſurface to expand the 
grain and to cheriſh thy various produdions, 

leave thy verdant mantle dipt i in mw” | 


2 ERS Corbett, 
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« O peace, thou image of divinity itſelf— 
deſcend upon that earth from whence the 
miſtakes of altercating relations have ſo long 
aftrighred thee. Subdue gentle power the 
fierce ſoul of rebellion. I call upon thee in 
the names of nature, reaſon, humanity and 
juſtice.— 1 call upon thee in the name of 
nature Gone | 


But leſt, my loved friend, 500 ſhould deem 
this in ſome meaſure the rhapſody of a poetical 
mind, ſtrongly moved by the fad ſcenery that 
_ efvirons it at this moment, when I am in the 
midſt of the horrors that have been produced 
by conflagration, famine, ſorrow, deſolation, 


deſpair, and all the evils of war, ſuffer me to 
call in the ſupport of one, who, though he was 
writing in a well ſecured city, in times of pro- 


found peace and public proſperity, at leaſt when | 


the rumours of war could reach him, but by a 
medium long after the miſchief apprehended, 
and who, tho” he reaſoned as a. politician and 
philoſopher, felt as a man. War,” ſays he, 
te js the laſt of all remedies, cuncia prius tentands : 

all lawful expedients muſt be uſed to avoid it, 
'Tis wonderful with what coolneſs and indiffer- 
ence the greater part of mankind ce war com- 
menced. Thoſe that hear of it at a diſtance, or 
read-of it in books, but RE never preſented 
its 
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its evils to their minds (much more thoſe, let 
me add, that write as Ido now on the polluted 
pots where thoſe evils have juſt happened) 
conſider it as little more than a ſplendid game, 
a proclamation, ' an army, a a battle, and a 
triumph; Some, indeed, they allow muſt 
periſh,” perhaps, ſome of their deareſt friends; 
in the moſt ſueceſsful field, but then they died 


upon the bed of honour, reſign their lives 
amidſt the Joys of conqueſt, your filled with 


gry, cite i in death, 


cc * war ry means of deſtruction 1 more e 0 


midable than the cannon and the ſword. Of 
the thouſands and tens of thouſands that have 
periſhed in thelate conteſts a very ſmall part ever 
felt the ſtroke of the enemy; the reſt languiſhed 
in tents and towns, or places of refuge: amidſt 
damps and putrefaction: pale, torpid, ſpiritleſs, 
and helpleſs; gaſping and groaning ; unpitied 
amongſt men, made obdurate by the con- 
tinuance of hopeleſs miſery, and many of which 
muſt, at laſt, die without notice and without 
_ remembrance. . Of that number are multitudes 
now lingering or agonizing in the hoſpitals 
which I have viſited with a very akeing heart. 
If he that ſhared the danger enjoyed the profit, 
and after bleeding in the battle grew rich by 
the 
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the victory, he might ſhew even his gains with. 
out envy; but at the concluſion of a ten years 
war how are we recompenſed for the death of 
multitudes, and the expence of millions, but by 
contemplating the ſudden glories of paymaſters 
and agents, contractors, and commiſſaries, 
whoſe. equipages ſhine like meteors, and 
whoſe palaces riſe like exhalations.” 


All this is unqueſtionably true of war in 
general, and no leſs certainly founded in fact 
is the exception which has been made; that 
as there are diſeaſes in animal nature which 
nothing but amputation can remove, ſo there is, 
by the depravation of human - paſſions, ſome- 
times a gangrene in human ſocieties for which 
fire and ſword: are the neceſſary remedies. That 
the force collected againſt France is of this 
fort, I think there are few, even of. thoſe who 
withed a reform, and filently approved the 
primary meaſures taken towards it, but muſt 
acknowledge ; at the ſame time that-they muſt 
applaud the caution that withheld the Britiſh 
empire from joining in the dreadful operations 
while there was yet room for gentler methods. 
Never, perhaps; in the annals of hiſtory was 
chere a criſis at which Bolingbroke's remark 
could be ſo appoſite, as that at which we have 


now 
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eds * If ever ſays he, a teſt for the 
trial of ſpirits can be neceſſary, it is now: if 


ever thoſe of real liberty and clamorous faction 


ought to be diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
it is not-; if ever it is incumbent on nations to 
know what truth is, and to follow it, it is n. 
If we do not take advantage of the ſtanding 
water of faction, the tide will ſoon turn one 


way or the other, and carry all before it. | 
A people, ſays his lordſhip, who will main- 


tain their liberties, far from jogging on ſilently 
and tamely like the aſs between two burthens, 


muſt preſerve ſome of the ſierceneſs of the lion 
and even make their roar to be heard like his, 


whenever they are injured, or ſo much as 


threatened; but to ſhew that he does not in 


this obſervation mean to recommend that diſ- 


loyal ſeditious ſpirit which creates a perpetual 


ſcene of tumult and diſorder; and expoſes the 
ſtate to dangerous and often fatal convulſions, 
he confeſſes that a ſpirit of faction may deſtroy 


a free conſtitution, though founded on 


The nobleſt baſis 
« Our rights, our natural inheritance,” 


But that a ſpirit of real liberty never can, and 


leſt we ſhould imagine that ſuch a ſpirit 'is 


inconſiſtent with the loyalty we owe our 
7 ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, or chief ruler, by what ever name 


his ſupremacy is diſtinguiſhed, he remarks, 


that in every kind of government ſome powers 
muſt be lodged in particular men, for the good 
order and preſervation of the whole com- 


munity. Nothing can be more clear than that 
the lines which circumſcribe the powers, are 


the bounds of ſeparation between the preroga- 


tives of the Prince, or other magiſtrate, and the 


privileges of the people. We hence infer that 
every ſtep which the prince or magiſtrate 


makes beyond theſe: bounds is an encroach- 


ment on liberty, and every attempt towards 


making ſuch a ſtep is a danger on liberty; 


but if it is righteous to draw the ſword againſt 


ty rants who endanger this liberty, it is not leſs 


ſo to unſheathir againſt traitors who cover the 


crimes of rebellion and regicide under the 


maſk of patriotiſm.“ 


Notwithſtanding which we muſt deeply re- 
gret the dire neceſſity of man thus preying 
upon man, and ſhudder to reflect there are really 
thoſe amongſt us meriting the cenſure which 
an excellent writer has paſt on them—Wretches 
who without virtue, labour, or hazard, while in- 
commodious encampments, and unwholſome 


Nations, where Courage | is uſcleſs, and enterprize 


18 
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is impracticable, are ſilently diſpeopling fleets 
and fluggiſhly melting away Suez. are growing 
tich as their country is impoveriſhed; who rejoice 


when obſtinacy or, ambition adds another year 
to ſlaughter and devaſtation; who laugh from 


their deſks at bravery and {eience; while they are 
adding figure to figure, and cypher to cypher 
hoping for a new contract for a new armament; 
——— en a ſiege mie 
1 oiboct aum: a. 0511inats.-v Doved 

The Airing fabatics are eeuc hl me 
praiſe worthy, either as to . theits)prgceprs of 


practice; nor the blind mob whOD füllow their 


doctrine, and who talk of liberty becauſe it ia 4 
better name for idleneſs. I never: hear! this 


— 


elamour for freedom without caltſng te mind 


thoſe lines of Milton, vic ſo juſtlycharacteriſe 
the preſent fenen e their adfierents! 
e e MAX J0/ yu W ann 


rein. ISS 


„A barbprou on ns me, | 98955 5 "FRE 
and do 5 


of owls and cuckoos, aſſes, apes, oys, a 


They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood. 
Andi ſtill revolt when truth would ſer thein tree, | 
| i Licence t they mean when they cry k libeity : BY 
'* Phy Who toves that mult firſt be wi und gvod: 
But from that mark how far they are we ſee, 


Ws B this vaſte.of,, nugalth and bye of bd“, 
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3 plant which will not flouriſh unleſs 
the genius of the ſoil be proper for it. Not- 
withſtanding it has been watered with human 
blood, and manured by human bodies, great 
muſt be the; reform of che preſent ſyſtem, ere 
I can be peaſuaded, my friend, that France is 
that genial ſoil! The ſtate of and the late 
tranſactions in that miſerable country, cannot 
be thought of, without leſſening the * dignity of 
| the human ſpecies; for comparing what once 
| was that kingdom, with what it is, one cannot 
help aſſociating with the godlike attributes of 
man, a capacity of exhibiting and triumphing 
in qualities + ſo Satanic that the arch foe of 
mankind might bluſh to avow them as * 


of his nature. 
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Vet a day is to come when the hiſtorian muſt 


| detail the mae of 2 French Revolution. 

| | b The 
3 which this letter wat 

_ written. 

| 1 The Gleaner ſpeaks here of the reign of Roberſpierre, now 

| abhorted Alike by the Engliſh and French nations. 
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The ſugitive accounts of the temporary, or 
diurnal, writers, - thoſe “rief chroniclers, of 
the times”, muſt be collected by ſome great 


and impartial pen for the information of poſ- 
terity. What a ſoul-affrighting maſs of mate- 


fals. If to his literary etidowmients, the 


diographer of theſe horrible facts ſnould 'poſu 
ſeſs the milder and more compaſſionate feelings 
of che heart, what agonizing martyrs muſt 
thoſe feelings be to the truth! '"How muſt his 

ige be ſtained with the blood of iünocents f' 

4 vet} leaf the ctimes of an age bothmitted 
in a diy are to be recörded! Whete” ſhall be 
found the man whoſe ſoul, whatever be! his 
talents; is firm enough to detail them. And 
after all, he can ſtarce hope Poſtetity ſhould 
give! im etedir. Tue cloſer ne varices te 
the truth, the leſi is the probability of his being 
believed. We sale at the preſent day ſo accuſ- 
wied, ſo familiariſed to the hiſtory of hor- 
rors, to the maſſacre of infants in the firſt, 


and children in the ſecond ſtare of human be- 


ings, then onward to the aſſaſſination of bed- rid 
age, and to the violation of all places which 
uled once to be moſthol y,—mothers, off. ſpriug. 


and ſwaddled babes, — ſanctuaries, churches, 
and facred altars,—that the ules, which, in 


"i | the 
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the beginning:of their atrocities, literally 


Dis bitf6w bp the foul, frost the young blood,” 

24 „ Mlads the cao eyes like ars fat from their ſpheres, 
ON TONER, Ft La: 
272d gag pertientas hain torſltacan;end,, „ i227 
Le gan en e ere 5 | 
5 85 now a Weaker wen en the 
in, has a throne. 93414] 


h heard one of the moſt, tender-harted. of 
men declare, that the fight of mangled human 
bogjes, ip, he field of batle, was diſregarded 
after a i poneh *,guſtom ; 5 and we Know, that the 
appearance of an open grave, or of a decea ſed 
p57 05 to it, are almoſt oſt impercepfible, 
at.leaft unheeded, objects in a a Populous city, 
where funerals are, among theagdinary ogcur- 
rences of, the day s. whereas, pra fimall village, 
4 coffin, and a tomb, retain their power of 
ingereſting and, of APRON ee erg 
the gay ag dflplpte., Rey EY ba: 

Thus it ! is in the ſtory "of "Fg Ae 


as it i is With abominations: but when more 
chan a century,” of interval from theſe” ſhall 


arrive, (and ſuch a period muſt come) the moſt 


candid reader wil impute fome part of the 


narrative to prejudice, to paſſion, or to fancy. 


—" Indeed, 
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Indeed, now can the hiftorianchimſelt expect 
or wiſh ſucceeding generations ſhould ſuppoſe 
chere had ever:entered into the heads, or hearts 
of their anceftors, thoſe innwations:in cruelty, 
as I have before called tlem, thoſe original ns 
in the old age of a wicked world, that, even 
to, We could rn tape; re a 
them to be fact 1005 ANnds 

1$904-3G 36G 161.8 wr ee naw 
It, will, nevertheleſs,” be the n nelanch holy, 
though faithful, office of he biographer, of the 
French Republic, to ſtate, that, whatever is 
moſt repugnant, to reaſon and nature, moſt 
offenſive to the Jaws of man and of God, were 
the means to bring about the beſt end in, the 
Frepch nation —a nation, long celebrated ſor 
its manly gentleneſs and poliſhed urbanity, and 
which was ſo univerſally allowed to merit the 
character given of it by one of its heſt poets, . 


Where men adore their wives, and woman's power 


© 4 Draws fevertnee kröm 3 polih'd peoplos ſofthefs,” | 
Their huſbadds equals, and their lovers queen: 


He muſt reverſe this picture, and ſhew this 

very people embrueing themſelves in the life- 

blood of the ſex they olized, - extending their 

ferocity towards it beyond the practices of the 

common murderer. He muſtinſtru& children 

jet unborn, that their parentꝭ were capable of 
a U 3 - $1097 violating 
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violating that“ religion, "IN very hem of 
whole garment had been ſacred. For proof of 
which tremendous aſſertion, he muſt enumerate 

thoſe. plundered: churches, demoliſhed altars, 
and fainted images, which for ſo many ages 
were deem'd hallowed, even by the moſt repro. 
bate of tyrants, and moſt abandoned of the 
people. To which enormities muſt be added, 

the pillago of coffins, and turning out of them 
the very bones of their forefarhers, to convert 
the materials, with which filiat piety had 
guarded them, into the inſtruments of a bloody 
war upon each otber. To theſe muſt ſucceed the 
ſhuddering annals of priſons forced, and their 
contents, amounting to thouſands and tens of 
thouſands of human beings, miurdered with 
more than Druidical barbarity, for refuſing to 
become apoſtates to rag rg) 4) ro ho pant 
and their God, ' 


In fine; che tiffue 1 eh an — 5 
muſt weave for his readers, would conſiſt of all 


Vos probably made the propane ſpirit of that Letter 
which Chaumet, one of the members of the convention, read, 

after his long ſpegch on the liberty of religious worſhip : If fo, 
you will [ particularly bear in mind that paſſage which mentions, 
chat at Nanei every kind of religious worſhip was aboliſhed , 

and that every object that could recall religion to the imagination 
hang pe ot This letter was diſtinguiſhed by the loudeſt 


as he propel * 


*, 


* - 
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that” is vile and incredible. —f ſlaughters, 
continued many days and many without re- 
miſſion of a moment; till one * of the magſſ- 
trates avowed, that theugh the number of 
butchers amounted to an f hundred, daily 
contracted for, in the ſingle city of Paris, 
they declared themſelves ſo fatigued, that 
in pity to themſelves, though with acknow- 
ledged regret, they were obli iged to give their 
exhauſted arms 4 little reſt ; after which, they 
returned to their bloody I with"reno- — 


11 41328 * i 341 +. 


” "STOLEN | 1.470 I 
* 1 * e 1 * Th \ 808 
3 e in murder were 
hired by the National | Convention, at ſo much a day, or {q 
much per head or per hundred; and that chere whs Frequently 
2 borrid etnulation amongſt the aſſaſſins with reſpect to the 
number of victims immulated: many wagers were laid by theſe 
competitors for the bloody wreathe-as to the quantum. of bload 
ſhed in the ſame given ſpace of time: each, beegme jealqus of 
the other's prowelz, deeming a murder more than he or ſhe 
had committed as a draw back on glory. But one of the long 
ſummer days, that the republicans commemorate by an annual _ 


ſeſtival, 'and which humanity, and nature, and nature's God, © 


join to expunge from the- hiſtory of time, was diſtinguiſhed by 
aviQor, who put in his claim to the ſanguinary philn, on the 
merit of nt with. his fingle Im tung N " 
bis low ci 155 Va \ 


44 


yo 0 calls — 4 8 
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vated, gouf, till one of the moſt populous 
capitals in the World was inundated with the 


blood [of j Irs. b beſt and hraveſt inhabitants.” 

| n IL * 312 Gain 
He who ball thele unhappy deeds | relate”, 
müſt deſcribe wonſters whole appetite for mur- 
der 725 hour 5 * increaſed 2 what it fed on”, 
and w tick,” pos 


- : 


7 4 #31 


Fe Ray” ping 2 fr 88 
. 'Scizel then the garbage”. . 

| Wretches, who exhauſted all 9 modes of 
cruelty that a wanton and wicked imagination 
could - ſuggeſt :—of victims ſtuck on ſpits, 
which"pietee@" through rhe ſcull and entered 
the brain, —ot hewn' limb from limb, were 
toſſed, into the al, or dragged along the earth, 
yet quivering with liſe, or pounded to atoms, 
and then hurl'd into the water, or the flames 
Of holy men, like poor Joſeph de 3 torn 
from their retreats where they had 


PTY e ru aHef piety and rate. 
a6 ignorant of the revolutions: as of * . 
' the world; and of the world itſelf: of ſhame- 
ſeſs women, mad with the infection of enthu- 
ſiaſm, who forgetting their ſex, forgetting their 
nature, ſeated themſelves upon the dead bodics 
of their victims, and ich. more than ſavago 
ferocity 


* 
© + 
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ferocity throwing . the mangled. members in 
horrid paſtime e from murdereſs to murdereſs, 
or comprelſing the blood from the yet palpi- 
rating heart—dripk i it in, execratian of the 
1 7 85 {—or devoting their on off- ſp ſpring to 
death, with a mockery of Roman” barbarity, 
for deeds that the worſt of the Roman matrons 
would have deemed” — of "a triumph, 
even in times of pagan obſcurity; or turning 
the coſtly furniture of the royal palaces, and 
the ſacred offerings of gold and ſilver of their 
altars, with the altars themſelves, into a eu de 
Joie, (a bonfire,) — ſing and dance around the 
flames ;—of mothers initiating their own chil- 
dren in the myſteries of blood, the blood of 
babes !—and, more meteileſs than Herod, of 
men, WO not contented with the . of 
five little ones in the. ſight. of her wh . bore 
them who: hack'd off the maternal arms, even 
while holding to her boſom, and "Kiſſing 
the e IA, of the \ Wee at her 
bacotidt 1 id; breaſt! 


's > Mein of 129 Madel, Le 19 y many 
bumane perſons to exceed tie bounds of poſſibility, But do 
not che above facts prove the profousd khowledge or the Port, 

ja the vices as well as Virtues of the heart; © * 


* ' . 
TIS) 7! 2, 1? 


* 7 have given ſack, and Know ASt bu 
Ho tender 'tis to love the babe chat mjlks e n aer 


„Jen. kent van filfng ia u fer, nh l 141) 
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G an fa,” for , time Ee refuling 
555 compaſſion, implor'd upon her knees, of 
diſpatching t the parent of devoting a noble * 
lady and her blooming daughters to the 
conſuming fire, but firſt anointing their naked 
bodies with oil that they might ſuffer a more 
excruciating death but the render-hearted 

reader 


= 


„i. : > N l 


© [Have pluckt my Apple from his boneleſs _ 
And gaſn d the brains out,” | 


| * The Counteſs of Cline: | 

+ The murder of Madame de Perignac was attended by the 
following terrible circumſtance: her eldeſt daughter who ſuffer d 
with her, unable to endure the torture-of deliberate. death, ſup- 
plicated the executioner appointed to nurſe and feed the flames, 
and enforc'd her requeſt on her knees then half-canſumed, to 
ſhorten her miſery by the ſword, by a fiercer fire, or any other 
means of ſpeedier difſolation,—The murderer either from fear, 
or cruelty, reſuſed j when-a youth who had been. a ſpectator, and 
had ſtruggled with his diſtreſs, (heipg jageed; the young lady's 
lorer,) ran to the place where the ved of his ſoul was burn- 
ing, and diſpatched her with a „ which he had indeed 
reſerved for himſelf ; at this the . were ſo exaſ- 
perated that they made a circle round the bla to prevent the 
young man's eſcape, and exclaim'd. that it was a pity to part 
lovers Amongſt the perſons moſt offended. at * action, (1 
mean of the youth) were four, young au / . 
In truth, he ſeindle ſex whey they hans ance reger a cer- 
tain bound of cruelty, are crycl indeed, and ſuch as caught the 
ſpirit of French potrioriſp, ſeem to have adopted-che whole 
uddering doctrine of jhe eril genius, which Lady Macbeth 


yoked; 
3 Coma 
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reader muſt: not be left to ſuppoſe the tyrants 
were guilty of the mercy of a rapid deſtruction, 
like that of quick lime; no e is to be told 
that theſe innocent ee. rr! ro be con- 


1 18 Sill 


* Gee nb 20 f 3410 Lai 
That tend on mortal thoughts, ee 4 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top- full 
Of direſt cruelty : make thick my blood, 
Stop up th acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

That no compunctuous viſitings o of nature | 

Shake my fell purpoſe !——  - ' 23 
| . 
Wbhereever in your ſightleſ — 8 

Ye wait on natures nichen, 

Come thick night : | 

And pall me in the duet foo af hell! | 


How ſublimely terrible Would I could 9 bog 1 
thought; —how Fnely imagine But could à ſpirit lefs en 
that this make females ſtab thoſe who were but ſuſpected of 
loyalty to their king, and bonour of their god, tear off the 
fleſh with their teeth, . 
ee A 
| Shall not the Glearier; hh A} 
grecrate means like theſt io attain a reform of abuſes, however 
great and manifold ? Reader, of whatever party thou art, 
conſult thy boſom counſellor, and if there be as mych of em- 
paſſion, as would beſtow, a ſigh on human ſuffrance, it 4 
induce thee to reprobate ſuch * eren though they kd, 
eee e web Tear. 
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ſumed a. petit feu, hy a ſlow fire, and laſcivious 
ſongs, and impious hymns, were to chorus the 
piercing groans of the victims. Lives there, in 
the round of a very oruel world. roams there 
a ſavage along the famiſhing ſands of Africa; 
lies there in the dungeons à criminal, expect. 
ing and deferingdeath; ſo loſt to the innocence 
that attended bim in his cradled hours, as to 
ſuppoſe any act of an helliſh nature could be 
added to the horror of this unqueſtionable 
fact? And yet the hiſtorian is to be told, that 
ſix unhappy ꝓrieſta who were next to be thruſt 
into the flames, were conftrained to eat of the 
fleſh of theſe martyr'ct *v9ſen, as it dropped 
blacken'd and peace-meal from. their bones ! 
Alas! the climax is not vet wound up !—a 
lamelefs mag, in in "his cem. age, was the 
rſt lacrificed of == Ecclefiaſtiesabovemen« 
tipned; a Goortieb was he raſted by theſe ſurely 
more chan demonfacs, Than tlie five others 
were commanded to inform the French Repub- 
lic, whether the body of a Parſon or of a C. 
ela was eee eee 
zun uch vun anne I» 02 7 ener d 25. 
Well Wight the bigs Weder r the 
infülteg, gethraned, impriſoned, and ſince 
3 Louis the ſixteenth, in their pathetic 
apd juſtificatory addreſs to commiſe ratg 
1 Europe, 


oA Eg op go 


er exclaim © who is there that would not 
be affected g ſee that once flouriſhing king- 
@ Aa, to W den nature Ide laviſh in the 
means of making it ſuch, . ſo rich in popu- 
lation, fo. fruitful in its productions, and 
«which, once abounded in money ſo opulent 
* from its reſources and commerce, from the 
* induſtryof its inhabitants, andi the advantages 
| « of its colonics,-that kingdom provided with. 
T5 many: uſeful inſtirusiqns, and whoſe happ 
abodes have. been ſo. uniyerſally, courted — 
« preſenting at this moment nathing but the 
* appearance. of a . barbarqus country,; eg 
ap to; rapine,; ſtained with, blegdy, ruins 3 
* and deferted by its principal, inhabitants: ang 
> unorganized empire, torn with \nteſtine- diſ- 
© traction, ſtripp'd of all its riches, threatened: 
*with',every- ſpecies of ſeateity, enervated 
from four years af internabidilorder; and on 
* thei brink! of diſſolution, frora peſtilencę and, 
famine, . from battle andi murder, and from: 
* ſudden death! Mad wicked neſs myiftiendt 
has ſwept all away! Was there ever ſeen, πνοẽ,ůj» 
recorded, ſuch inquiſitorial examinatian ſa; 
many oppreſſive ſhackles; ſo man xi dlations o 
the moſt ſacred places, ſo many ARC 
citizens? —NoFrance i is iche alone!” 
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105 Tur oer H the enortmities eommittel 
b theſe would-be-Republicans upon the ſpecies 
in general, abſorb any acts of cruelty exer- 
ciſed on individuals, it is, I feel, impoſſible to 
paſs over the fate of Madame de Lamballe, 
one of their moſt illuſtrious victims, without 
4 particular mark of my attention, the rather 
as ſhe was even before the miſerable revolu- 
tion one of thoſe ſacrifices Which the rib- 
bald pamphleteers of France mangled without 
any Juſt caule, Tr. 


| Beſides a n eee wich her 
myſelf; from which I am able to aſſure you 
of her claim to your reſpect, on the baſis of 
many very generous actions; I am, alſo, in 
friendſhip with many who were in the habits of 
intimacy with her both before and fince her 
unfortunate viſit to the court of France: and 
although I cannot gh with the Thane: of Caw- 
dor, that. ick 7 | 
| + Sek ba- BOND won end 
1. ou opinions from all ſorts of ; SARS 
FATTI | I can 
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I can very truly aſſert that by many of the wiſe 
and good in her own country, and in England, 
during her reſidence there, her graceful manners, 
her general charity, in France, and in many 
other virtues which are held in reverence by 
the common conſent of mankind, will make 
her death bewailed and her memory reſpetted, 
Of the pri vate failings which ſome have been 
fo ſedulous to impute to her, ſince her alliance 
with her royal and unhappy friend, = cannot 
pretend to ſpeak; but it may at leaſt be 48 
fair to ſet all this down to the ſcore of envy, 
malice, or uncharitableneſs, as to that of 
truth. She has oſten been denied the virtues, 
of which The was known to be! in poſſeſſion by 
all hot who knew herfelf; and it is reafona” 
ble to ſuſpect ſuch vices may have been attri- 
buted, (by thoſe who knew her not,) the dark 
ſhadows of which never paſſed her fancy' or 
her mind. To be the favourite lady ofa Court 
and of a Queen, of whoſe favor ſo many cour- 
tiers were jealous ; to be pre-eminent for beau- 
ty, grace and talents, are in themſelves frequent 
objects of malice and ill-report, and not leſs' 
productive of hatred and envy, than of love 
and admiration ; nor leſs dangerous to the poſ- 
ſeſſor, than to be the favourite miniſter of a 
king. —a title to whoſe kindneſs, though made 
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| out by bigh and 1 meritorious qualities, with re. 
; ſpect to the ſovereign "who diſtinguiſhes and 
tewards them, muſt alwayd become the ſubject 
of ſecret maligoancy, or open detraction, with 
reſpect to that part of the public, whoſe vanity 
ſuggeſts to them, at leaſt an equal ſhare of the 
fame qualities, and who therefore make pre- 
tenſions to at leaſt equal recompenſe; and being 
diſappointed, become ſlanderets of courſe; 
and ſſanderers not only of the faid favourites, 
bur of the ſaid kings and queens : for-it is a 
rule in defamatigg, not. only to abuſe thoſe 
whoſe merit is hetter rewarded, than, the de- 
famer's, but to inyolye the perſons reward- 
ing it in the like cenſure. And I have often 
wondered that YOu, my friend, who have ſo many 
attractions, and ſo many friends ready to ac- 
knowledge. it, ſhould have had ſo few enemies, 
covert or avowed, to diſpute your claims, I 
muſt confeſs I am amongſt the number of 
thoſe who regard perſons whom ex every, body is 


aid 10 peak well gf, as ſuſpicious characters; , 


and I have, on nearer approaches, generally 
found them over-rated, eſpecially for the vir- 
tues moſt laviſhly. bepraiſed : ' And. by the ſame 
principle I always believe, and have as fre- 
quently found thoſe people, who have a con- 
trary 1 8 from this very officious Mr. 

Everybody, 
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Everybody, who paints his angels and mon- 
ſters larger than the life have few vices but 
what have been given to them, and that the 
particular vice moſt inſiſted on, is the very 
one from which the party accuſed is moſt ex- 
empt. Perhaps the truth of a character is 
between that partial one given by a friend, that 
inveterate one imputed by a foe, and that in- 
ſipid neutral one furniſhed by an indifferent 
perſon, that has no intereſt to abuſe, nor any 
paſſion or affection to praiſe you, It floats on 
my memory that I am repeating an obſervation 
ſent you in a former Letter; if ſo, accept this 
renewal of the remark, as an evidence of its. 
being truiſm, But then where, you will ſay, 
ſhall we look for, where find ſuch a diſpaſſion- 
ate reporter, neither influenced by , fondneſs, 
enmity; nor languor? And if we could find 
him, would his portraits be agreeable ?—even 
if they were ſtrong likeneſſes, they would be 
without the eſſentials to render them touching. 
We had better I believe yield up the pencil, 
and ourſelves, to friends and enemies —if the 
latter give the ſhades too dark, the former can 
throw in lights to relieve them,—and if the 
deadly colouring of the one is too violent and 
too ſombrous, the lovely tinting of the other, 
and even the flattering touches, which fondneſs. 
Vor. III. X works 


— — — ——w I — — 


from the tempeſt that "—— to roll over the 
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works into the features, will ſoften away what- 
ever appears too harſh and too heavy. 


Applying this to the unhappy lady, who 
drew forth the remark, I am perſuaded - ſhe 
deſerves What has been ſaid of her virtues, by 


her friends, as much as ſhe could do what has 


been aſſerted of her by her enemies; while both 
muſt ſurely join in lamenting her fate; the 
particulars of which, blended with ſome account 
of her Character, are as follow. 15 


Her maiden nine was Maria Nen Louifa 


of Savoy Carignan; the married Louis Alex- 


ander Jofeph Staniſfaus, of Bourbon, Prince 
of Lamballe, Prefident of the Connell, and a 
Prince of the Blood. The Prineeſs, who had 
formed her attachment to he Queen of France 
in the day of royal proſperity, refolved not to 
ſorſake her in the day of diſtreſs. A ſeries of 
invitations from ſome of the firſt families in 
England, who laid a regular ſiege for her com- 
pany, yet at laſt obtained it almoſt by ſtorm, 
took her from her friend for a ſhort time. Her 
reception in London, in the beſt circles, and 
at court, reached her affections, and won her 
gratirude, and pointed out a ſafe protect ion 


houſe 


6 | 
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power 74 hold her — dN of peril 
anddiſtreſs at Paris; to which city ſhe returned, 
where a ſlight ſuramer, friendſhip would have 

trembled to approach. . She found the unhappy 
Antoinette, as ſhe expected to find; her, furs 
rounded by many inſults, many dangers, and 
houxly in expectation of more. And, that ſuch 
previous knowledge of ber auguſt friend's ſitu- 
tion was the ſuperior magnet that drew her; 
from the admiration of St. . James's, cannot 
be doubted ; ſince to be partaker of ſuch 
dangers. and inſults, the. quitted; aſuch ad- 
miration. In a word, ſhe returned to Paris, 
while every body elſe of character, or of no 
character, were flying from: it by ſtratagem, and 
by every means poſſible. The friendſhip of 
courts has been a fruitful, and u favourite theme 
of poets, who echo the aſperſions of ignorance 


from one to another. Let that of the-Princeſs 


de Lamballe for the Queen of France ſtand on 
record as a proof that ſuch cenſures, even if 
they were admitted to be generally true, have 
their happy and honourable exceptions. ' And 
ſurely no vicious feeling could have, at ſuch 
2 moment, draun the one Princeſs to the other; 
ſince there is in guilt that ſort of daſtardy 
which induces us to leave and eſcape ſrom its 

x 2 accomplice 


— 
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accomplice in the ſearching hour of calamity, 
rather than' haſten to receive our ſhare; ; and, 
were any wanting, I ſhould add this circum- 
ſtance as à weighty one, in evidence of the 
purity of the principles which united Madame 
25 Lamballe to 1 Deen. $a nk Tk 


But even in hes priſon-houſe on not my 
performed the gentle offices of a friend to the 
Queen; the general duties of a friend to 
the indigent were -not forgotten. Poverty and 
ſorrow were never ſent empty or weeping from 
this amiable” Princeſs: and her benevolence 
was; even more than her beauty, the ſubject of 


admiration: the people of Paris, in a more 


efpecial manner, were the objects of it; and it 
was by the hands of that very people, in that 
very city, this illuſtrious viſitor was to die; in 
a manner that would habe been thought by 
juſtice itſelf, too cruel, too ſhocking, for the 
vileſt criminal that ever diſgraced human life, 
or the laws that protect een 


b On the third of that wg (1 8 which 
will ever be enrolled in the hiſtory of the world, 


amongſt the days that have moſt diſgraced and 


ſtained it, this unfortunate and exalted woman, 
ho had long been impriſoned in the Hotel de 


la 
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la Force, was diſturbed by the-ruffians of the 
Republic while ſhe was yet on her bed of ſtraw, 
to leave that dreadful place for another. On. 
hen telling them ſhe had no fault to find with 
her preſent place of 'confinement, they rudely 
anſwered ſhe muſt be transferred to the priſon 
of the Abbey, and that ſhe muſt go without 
delay; adding that her life depended on her 
obedience, She then begged of the leader of 
theſe ruffians, who was one of the national 
guard; to ſtep aſide with his myrmidons, while 
ſhe dreſſed, and that ſhe would attend him. 
In a few. minutes ſhe recalled the officer, who 
conducted her through the dungeon to the 
light, the leaſt rays of which that dreadful 
place excluded. They reached the priſon- 
doors, the other ſide of which they had ſcarce 
ned, when the unhappy Princeſs found 
reaſon for preferring the darkneſs of her ſub- 
terraneous cell to long-loſt day light, feen ö 
preſented her with nothing but ie” i BYH: 


| „ Aſſembly 
age All made ip of illains,” 


whoſe faces, hands, and a were embraced 
in blood. The murderers were purſuing their 
deſolations under her eyes. In ſhort, it was 


in a the middle of that tremendous day on which 
; X 3 aſſaſſination 
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aſſaſſination was the moſt rapacious. Some of 
the fierceſt of theſe executioners pauſed from 
blood to interrogate her, tu abuſe and menace. 
* Alas (replied the Princeſs) I have nothing 
to ſay: whether I die a few days ſooner or 
later, Sirs, is a matter of indifference to me, 
* fince I perceive that I am devoted; and 1 
am prepared for death.“ She was then hur- 
ried to the tribunal, where the preſident, being 
told ſhe refuſed to anſwer queſtions, exclaimed, 
Away with her to the Abbey.” This was a 
ſignal for all that was to follow, and her exe- 
cutioners did not ſuffer: it to eſcape. Scarce 
had ſhe paſſed the ; firſt ſtreet ere they ſtruck 
their auguſt victim ſeveral times on the back 
part of the head, with a ſabre, which was 
covered with blood—the blood of fo many 
kings and heroes. Two wretches then took 
her arms, and obliged her to walk over the 
dead bodies. She fainted at almoſt every ſtep. 
In this ſituation they ſtripped her, inſulted her, 
forced her to ſtoop down, embrace, and kiſs 
the carcaſſes of the murdered citizens. Shock- 
ing to ſay, they then mangled her beautiful 
boſom, and, refuſing to ſhew her the indul- 
gence of a ſpeedy releaſe, ſtabbed her firſt in 
every part they knew not to be vital. Unable 

to bear up any longer, ſhe ſunk on the earth, 


when 
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when the wanton villainy of the rabble pro- 

ceeded to the worſt and baſeſt extremities. 
After which, being aſked whether ſne would 
yet ſave herſelf by curſing the French Queen 
and family, ſhe ſtruggled even with death to 
exclaim with energy,“ No, never bleſs them 
« now and ever!” After which, turning to 
her perſecutors, ſhe ſaid, © Behold I am ready.” 
Then, dropping on her knees, ſhe cried, ** O 
«God all puiſſant preſerve my friends, and 
« receive my ſaul.” It was in this pious mo- 
ment the butchers cut off her head, from which 
hung thoſe moſt beautiful treſſes, to receive 
the blood. It was then ſtuck upon a pike, and 
carried by one of the wretches, while another 
followed with her lovely hands, and generous 
heart, a third bearing her bowels folded round 
his brutal arms, in a wreath af triumph, while 
à fourth faſtened her other members to a 
hurdle, and drew them aſter him. It was in 
this manner they paraded the ſtreets af Paris, 
pauſing at every place, which contained thoſe 
who were known moſt to love and honour this 
unhappy Princeſs. They firſt topped under 
the windows of the Duke of Penthievre, whom 
they compelled to ſurvey the mutilated limbs 
af his daughter-in-law; and then proceeding 
to the temple, they forced the royal priſoners 


* 0 
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to gaze upon their friend and favourite, de. 
filed with blood, and diſhonoured in the duſt, 
and when the Queen fainted at the ſight, the 
heartleſs monſters mocked at her anguiſh, and 
_ aggravated it by every inſult, which the ſacred 
reliques of her friend could receive. As the 
horrible proceſſion returned, they obliged the 
paffengers, whether on foot or in carriages, to 
kiſs the head of the Princeſs, and one of the 
abandoned creatures, with a. loud voice ex- 
claimed, that he had feaſted like an emperor, 
having dined on cue hear of a Wee 
nm 


But all theſe terrors were alas in the infancy 
of their crimes, or, to uſe the language of 
patriotiſm, in the dawn of that indiviſible and 
immaculate Nepublic, which has ſince reached 
the ſummit of its virtues, in the extirpation 
of the King, __ e and nobles 


of the hand: 


In the ä annals of the world, there 
certainly have been periods of time ſufficiently 
on the memory to leave an afflicting impreſ- 
ſion. That of the Goths and Vandals, when 
they came to take vengeance on the Roman 
i or roving from their foreſt m—_ 

. W en 
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„hen they ſallied, like trooping wolves, in 
queſt of plunder, or of new ſettlements, was a 
dreadful æra. The cruelty of Maximin, when 
by a ſingle act of authority, the whole -maſs 
of wealth, we are told; was at once confiſ- 
cated for the uſe of the Imperial treaſury, and 
the ſoldiers, hardened as they were in acts of 
violence, bluſhed as the ſacrilegious plunder 
was diſtributed amongſt them—this was' ano- 
ther criſis, when, according to the hiſtorians, 
a general cry of indignation was heard, im- 
ploring vengeance '6n the common enemy of 
humankind. Ancient tradition but too well 
authenticated, multiplies the examples by hun- 
dreds, and were we to carry the ſurvey to mo- 
dern times, they would extend to thouſands 1 
amongſt the latter muſt ever be enumerated the 
diſaffection and diſmemberment of the bloom 
ing States of America! But neither theſe, nor 
any other in the crimſon regiſters of .. tre- 
mendous occurrences, equal the enormities 
which have been long practiſed by the French 
rox ZACH OTHER: and taking hiſtory “ from 

| the- 


What hiſtory never felated, cried — what 0. 
mance never dared to imagine, we have done 
That is very true indeed Mr. Robeſpierce : You and your 
W Herod with a vengs. - 
ance; 
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the beginning of the world to the preſent hour, 
| the aggregate of offences, perpetrated againſt 
| God and man would juſtify our pronouncing 
that the ma calamitous candition of the human 
| race is to be dated from the ara of the French 
3 Republic, during the abſalule * of the. ty- 
raw Robeſpierre ! 


| When we reflect that theſe are the times 

befare as, that we live in them, that freſh re- 
ports, and experience of freſh horrars, reach 
our eyes, cars and hearts every day. that the 

| Now worn enemy of the affrighted globe, is 
exery hour either multiplying miſchiefs abroad, 

ox at home; and that he does all that in him 
lies to deal deſtruction through the land; 
threatening to involve all nations, to overturn 
all governments, laws, liberties, and religions, 


geance: And to prove further that your famous expreſſion, 
(in your famous manifefto of murder! your ſolem proclamation 
blu delivered to your fellow citizens, November the ſeven- 
teenth, one thouſand ſeren hugdred and ninety three, by way of 
Sanday diſcourſe,)—** we have heaped up gges within the limits 
of one ſingle year —to prove—great leader of the unfaithful ! 
that this is alſo a truiſm, you have contrived to turn one of 
the moſt extenſive dale of the jghabited carth into a 
butchery ! 


® Liberty, aku; eee all Fepnce, all. nations, 
and all natoce crjumph that he is pow 10 more. 


and 
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and in fine, that the growing evil ſcarce gives 
more aſſurance of tranquillity to you that are 
remote, than to thoſe who are nearer even 
than I am now to the immediate ſcenes of 
action, what hope have we but in Him whom 
the moraliſt beautifully deſcribes, as * holding 
« the. reins of the whole creation in his hand, 
« and who ,moderates them in ſuch a manner, 
* that it is impoſſible for one to break loſe upon 
another without his knowledge and per- 
* miſſion”. 


Thrice happy he, who, in a general diſaſter 
like that which now defolates ſo large a por- 


tion of the globe, and from the ſpreading 


miſery of which no ſecurity can be derived from 
. riches, honours, poverty or innocence; happy 
is he who can ſay with the man who exempli- 
fied at his death the precepts of his life In 
* ſuch caſes, I know but one way of fortifying 
the ſoul; and that is, by ſecuring to ourſelves 
* the friendſhip and protection of that Being, 
« who diſpoſes of events and governs futurity. 
He ſees at one view the whole thread of my 
« exiſtence, not only that part of it which'T 
have already paſt, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When I lay 
me down to my 1 recommend myſelf to his 
8 5 care 
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care: when I awake I give niyfelf up to his 
« devotion. Amidfſt all the evils that threaten me 
« I will look up to him for help, and queſtion 
not but that he will either avert them or turn 
them to my advantage. Though I know nei- 
«* ther the time nor the manner of the death J 
«am to die, I am not at all ſollicitous about it, 
s becauſe I am ſure that He knows them both, 
«and that He will not fail to comfort and * 
port me under them. A e nn 


May ſentiments like theſe ſoothe every miſ- 
fortune that my friends, my readers, and my 
countrymen may be called upon to bear! 
And may peace reviſit the world -a peace 


founded on real * but not * ae 
b 


Such: has all — been the nebrars prayer, 
fuch ſhall now be the public wiſh of your ever 
affectionate 5 and ſervant, Bean T9 3 | 

| . Inn Guraxen. 


P. $S.— How far the Divine ee in the 
uwiſdom of his ſublime. and inexplicable diſ- 
penſations, may ſuffer theſe inſtruments of 
vengeance to proceed, it is not for mortals to 
determine: In the mean time one cannot but 


notice the apparent connexion betwixt the 
3 | late 
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Arles, vhodied /in 343, there are a number of things foretold 
which ſeem to warrant our conſideting t the Author, not only ag 
a diyine but a prophet. Amongſt « other "fingular predictions 
reſpedting his devoted country are the following.” Nn 
The nobles mall be fripped | of their "Cignities Ki 


? {539 


their riches. ; I 


= « 1 FI of the kingdom all 
be conſtrained to leave i it. | 


ebene eee Vo nh 
of the Gentiles, ' # 


The church univerſal, Fe} tk 7 ſhall bewait 
the deſiruction and the pillage of one of the W 
cities of the earth. el 


he holy men ſhall be driven from bse VT 


The virgins e and fly from bar 
monaſteries, 
19 


4e The church ſhall be deſpoiled of cds (4 


© The very heads of the nation and the holy temples' ſhall 
bedefiled, The miſtreſs of France ſhall be left deſolate. » 


„ But the black eagle ſhall appear, and the lion ſhall come 
roaring from a far country. 
© « Woe unto thee once opulent city ! Thou that enjoyett all. 
Gigs e abulidance, thy fated hour will come! Woe | 
unto 
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Voluminous have been the reflections made 
in the riſe and progreſs of theſe horrible, theſe 
ynparalleled events. The moſt obvious, yet 
the moſt perplexing to all reaſoning and all 
order, is the conſideration that ſuch events 
happened under the eyes of thoſe who created 
to themſelves new laws, new authorities, and 
a new Conſtitution :—That, at the time when 
theſe maſſacres began, the ſelf-erected Repub- 
lican governors were in the full origin of their 
wer; and that, to have put an end to ſuch 
lifoiders, i in the firſt inſtance, it would have 
been a very trifling exertion of ſuch power to 
have prevented, if not, the bloody effuſions of 
2 on: of Auguſt, at *_ Pn of the 
eee philoſophy ! Thou wilt fee ert 9229 
low!” 
poo vogue gon a literal tranſlation. T have not ſeen 
and offer it you by a German medium. How 
fir * prophecy is fulfilled, the above faithful accounts, and 
others which muſt have reached you will teſtify: And well. 
knowing the gentle virtues of yout heart, I may exclaim 


* Tant d horreur vous ſurprend ! mais de leur barbaric 
« Je ne vous conte que le moindre partie 

Tout unite Paris; la mort fans reſiſtance 

% Couyrit en un moment la face de la France”. 


If chis was true, in the days of blood which the Fran 
ſung, it js more eminently ſo at this ſanguinary period. 


ſecond, 


* 
82 


©; 
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ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth of September, 
in the tremendous year of one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety two; for, in each of the 
places where . the lives of the citizens were 
taken away, the executioners,—or if they 
better like the term—the-patriots—butthers— 
did not, I am inſtructed from the beſt authori- 
ties, exceed more 1 e W and 
ſorty, Shs 22173 bar 28h 38181 


"oath of & Wed e 44 
. lad Ohh him Into Leap 1 | 


mercenary robbers, condemn'd. highwaymen, 
hir'd aſſaſſins, fellows eſcaped from the, gallies, 
girls of the town, and fiſh women. Such 
were the original active diſturbers of the public 
peace, who might have been brought to order 
with a light effort of any one of the protectors 
of the _new-rais'd republic: And to the bluſh 
of all thoſe who aſſumed a ſhare in the infant 
commonwealth, glorious in its deſign, but 
villainouſly mangled in its cradle, it is to be re- 
membered, as an eternal monument of their 
diſgrace, that there exiſted at that criſis, even 
on thoſe bloody days, an Executive Power, a 
miniſter of juſtice, a miniſter of the interior, 
a mayor, a municipality, a department, a | 
legiſlative aſſembly, a national guard, a com- 

mander 
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mander in chief of that guard—in ſhort, the 
forty- eight ſections. There does not ſeem the 
ſhadow of an excuſe to be made, either as men 
or magiſtrates for any one of them. If the 
carnage had been perpetrated in an hour, they 
might have ſaid, we wanted time, for we 
could not under an hour have put our authori- 
ties in force. But that carnage continued 
three days, and three nights ſucceſſtvely! Had 
the aſſaſſins been compoſed of an army formi- 
dable by their numbers, the legiſlative bodies 
might have ſaid, we wanted ſtrength to repel 
fuch a force of inſurgents; but thoſe aſſaſſins 
- conſiſted” of an handful of men and women: 
and during the whole time of their affaſſina- 
tions, the forty-eight ſections were aſſembled 
and conſtantly ſitting. The National Aſſembly 
had power to ſave two of their own members, 
M. M. Jancourt and Jonneau; why did they 
not extend their generoſity or their juſtice to 
the reſt? Theſe their friends were reſcued 
amidſt the outrages of the populace who had 
proſcribed them, 


With reſpe& to Revolutions in general 
it may be a curious ſpeculation to trace their 
| merits 3 and their progreſs, 


A 
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A reform in governments may be abſolutely 
neceſſary, and a revolution has ſometi mes ſet 
out well, * as unqueſtionably did that of France, 
under 


BS. "There is is an N which 1 is at © the ſame time an exam- 
ple, and a very rare one, of a revolution certinuimgę under thoſe 
principles: and if ever there was one act of dire oppreſſion 
more infamous than another, it is to be found in the Sytem of 
Tyramey, under which that injured country has long, and is ſtill, 
labouring. We talk loudly of Aſiatic ſlavery, of the hard fate 
of the ſable race, and pitying Europe, no leſs than the Gleaner 
ſeems to take the alarm on heir affecting ſubject; but are 
the property, liberty and lives of theſe poor people, (who cer- 
tainly have undeniable and everlaſting rights to their own coun- 
try, and the fruits of their own, induſtry and inheritance, while 
they treſpaſs not on the inheritance and induſtry of other 
nations,) againſt theſe often, and ſtill mark'd victims of de/po- 
tiſm there is form'd a cruel combination, headed by two of the 
moſt powerful de/potr, both of whom by the bye are amongſt 
the loudeſt declaimers againſt the French Revolution, and by 
way of ſupporting this i/laftrioxs incon/;/tency, one of theſe powers 
has one grand army in Brabant to aſſiſt in deftroying tyrants, 
and another grand army elſewhere to exterminate a free and 
generous people! And his Id ERtous colleague in this cele- 
brated bucchanneering, orders, and joins in, public prayers, faſts 
and feſtivals to beg of the God of equity to turn the hearts of 
the French; and then, at the tag end of this mockery, hitches 
in, endways, another prayer for the ſucceſs of her arms againſt 
theſe Unfortunates. The firſt prayer is hypocritical, and the 
laſt is ſincere; but the ſincerity has, af poſſible, leſs . reliſh of 
ſal vation“ in it than the hypocriſy, in the degree that it is a 
greater turpitude to be earneſt in a vile cauſe than ſimply to 
afe compaſſion in a good one. In this matter, however, the 
uffectation is intended to give a colour to the earneſtneſs. When 
VOL, Hil, Y ; a plunderer 


\ 
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under the ſanctions of reaſon, honour, public 
_ and the cauſe of 452-008 But, nine 
times 


a plunderer wants an apology, (in a caſe of ſelf-intereſt,) pity, 
I mean a piteous prayer, which is extremely cheap) about the 
Intereſt of others—Pity, has à mighty convenient mantle to 
throw over the ſhoulders, and accordingly the plunderer always 
makes a ſpoil of it ſamongſt the reſt of the pillage) to cover 
himſelf, and his real defigns. Unluckily, however, in the pre. 
Tent buſineſs, the mantle is too thin: The noble perſonage in 

eftion has, in the cotirſe of a long life and reign, had ſo many 
occaſions to put it on and throw it off, juſt as it became com- 
modious or troubleſome, that it is thread-bare in ſome places, 
and torn in others; and though the ſublime wearer is dreſs'd 
in it at this very moment, all the world can /ee chrough it. 


J have been at ſome paing to glean the great perſonage above 
Mentioned, and have picked up ſome curious anecdotes. And 
Not a few on this very ſubject, an hypocriſy in benevolence ; the 
publie and private inſtances of which will amuſe you when we 
meet ; and the whole of which delectable Gleaning is calculated 
to prove that © all aubich glifters is not geld; and that when a 
foreign trumpeter (whoſe breath belongs to the power who paid 
for the trumpet, or commanded it to be blown) ſounds a vol- 
ley—I can by no means call it a vt ar- about magnificent 
preſents, jewel boxes, picture in brilliants, &c. each of immenſe 
value, it ought to be told at the ſame time, that in certain parts 
of the. world there are mines of ſparkling trumpery which the 
ae digs, and the tyrant gives away, juſt as any would-be- 
thought generous perſon in our own country might beſtow 
Briſtol ſtones and paſs them off for diamonds ! In doing whick 
thete ſeems to be no great danger, as the receiver, conceiving 
the gift a mark uf honour, muſt ſtarve rather than diſpoſe of it. 


n men there are who do not chooſo to carry the point of 
honour 


2 þ * 
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times out of ten, it degenerates into a mere 
"ov quarrel, in which public good, and 
every 


honour quite bb far; and who maintain that the laws of ſelf- 
preſervation are firotger and more binding than thoſe of deli- 
cacy. On this right of nature, it has come to the ears of the 
Gleaner, that certain perſons have, in the laſt extremity, parted 
with their ſuperb keep-ſakes and loye· tokens received from che 
praciouſly imperial hands in queſtion, and faund Urs wad, jug- 
lers trick: 


| f , * 
Shake but the bag, and all ſeems fair, 
The fingers ſpread—and nuthisg r there.” 


We know chat in ſome hands both abroad and at hom e. this 
jaggling art has 
Nis d both fortune and renown.” 


And that vie perſonified in a female character was the beſt jug· 
gler after all. In a ſtory-that I know, of à ſword ſet, or /aid 
to be ſet, with brilliants of the firſt water, according to court- 
arithmetic worth 5000 florins, the ever honoured receiver 
wanting bread, could, with difficulty, get enough to purchaſe 
ve and twenty loaves! and a ſplendid ring from the ſame ever- 
honoured giver, eſtimated at 2600 1. fterling, was pronounced 
by a famous jeweller to have coſt about 200l. In ſhort, the 
Gleaner has, with very few variations, had occafion to apply 
every inſtance of Slight in the fable, and thinks that the illuſtri- 
ous juggler above-mentioned might A with better pretens 
ons than Gay's trickſter : 


* Who dares with me diſpute dete 
3* In juggling 1 ſubmit to none 1” 


Y 2 gt +40 
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every other generous motive is, forgotten, to 
make way for the gratification» of private am- 
bition, avarice, and hatred. The original cauſe 
in the abſorbing ferment of party is. ſpeedily 
ſwallowed up: what was . Principle becomes 
- paſſion. -. Or what at the commencement was a 
brave and dariag conteſt betwixt the governors, 
for prerogative and the governedefor privilege, 
—a determined aſſertion of real or ſuppoſed 
rights on the one hand, and of natural claims 
on the other at length ſettles into a mere party 
madneſs. ' And the inſanity is contagious. 
Every body catches it. Men, women, and 
children rave about it. The time of reaſon- 
ing is paſt, conſequently the time of entering 
its cauſes. It is then the buſineſs of the indi- 
-vidual whatever be his party to follow where 
that leads; to defeat or victory, to life or death. 
In the feveriſh par roxiſm of indignation, each 
_ perſon eaſily perſuades. himſelf his quarrel is 
"_ z every angry men ge he has a good 
5 | reaſon 


But chen th n has the reaſon to give which triumphant 
vice herſelf made uſe of, and every ſubordinate trickller, crow n d 
or uncrown 'd, might obſerte 
* How praclice has improv'd her hand, 

« But now and then ue cheat the throng ! 

* She every. day, and all day long.“. ' 
But it is a tempting theme, and I am breaking into my Corps de 

eſerve. . 
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reaſon to be ſo; and the more we are wan- 
dering from the right, the more violently and 
inveterately we inſiſt that the objects of our 
diſpleaſure and enmity are in the wrong: and 
in public as well as private contention the 
tranfition from generous ſtrife to illiberal 
rancour is almoſt immediarte, the ſlighteſt wound 
ſoon turns into a gangrene. Each perſon be- 

comes odious to one party and honoured by 
the other, as he gives proof of ſteadineſs to his 
own cauſe. The maſſacre is called patriotiſm 
on the one hand, and loyalty on the other, and, 
very frequently the object firſt in contention, 
like the ſquabble betwixt the two dogs and the 
ſhadow, is not worth having: but; meantime, 
it is fought for as fiercely as if it was the one 
thing neceſſary to our comfort in this world, 
and our ſalvation in the next. In the end, the 
point is given up, and when accounts are cool 
enough'to be reduced to rules of arithmetic, it 
_ Uſually turns out, that, in point of damages, 
each party has ſuffered in blood and money 
from thouſands up to millions, and on the credit 
| fide we have nothing to OP for them” wo: 
units and © ven | | 


1 1 
. 2 : : 


On fair calculation, therefore, my friend, 
whatever advantage may be derived to poſterity, 
1 3 little 
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little is to be gained by the preſent generation; 
Since, after every ten years war, (I mean a civil 
war of courſe) ſo much havock has been done 
to property in general, and the paſſions of 
hatred have ſo rankled in the heart, privately 
ſpeaking, againſt friends, neighbours, and fa- 
milies (even in the miſerableſeptennial ſquabble 
about elections, this is manifeſt) that I queſtion 
much whether there is a being on the face of 
the earth, (except the ſtock-jobbers, foreſtallers, 
agents, and other vultures in ſociety, who 
thrive in time of public calamity,) can expect 
to. be the better for it. The ravages uſually 
drain the beſt blood, fortunes, and feelings of 
the country, for, at leaſt, half a century: and 
ſuppoſing there is then a regeneration, with 
ſome few benefits that were not before en- 
joyed, we ſhall probably have loſt many 
that were better before the reform began, 
Beſides the melancholy conſideration that 
our poſterity will look upon the party and 
perſonal love and hate, that has deſcended 
to them, as part of, their inheritance, our im- 
mediate offspring will have been educated in 
all the prejudices of our own particular party, 
and the next age will loſe little or nothing of 
hereditary attachment to one fide, and ill-will 
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to another, while remoter generations will 
trace the hiſtory of their forefathers, and make 
what the politics or faſhion of the day ſet 
down as rights and wrongs, the cauſe of new 
murmurs, new exactions, new rebellions, new 
patriotiſms, and, in fine, the ſparks that will be 
found in ſtirring up the embers and aſhes of 
the old world, ſhall ſerve as a match to burn 
down the new, And, knowing, my friend, 
what we know of the diſcontented, repining, 
ſpirit of man, (knowing that even if God him- 
ſelf. does not diſpenſe his ſunſhine and his 
ſhowers, exactly in proportion to our fancied 
good, we rebel) have we not the experience 
of ſeveral thoufand years that theſe fires will be 
kindled up in human ſociety till the coming 

of that conflagration which | 


„ Lightnings wich the meteor's blaze conſpire, 
% And darted downward ſet the globe on fire,” 


Far, hawever, am I from wiſhing to © check 
the genial current af the ſoul” that aſpires to 
liberty.” *Tis the true ſtare of nature, the 
genuine ſpirit of life, the health, beauty and 
ſupport of ſociety, We cannot even extend 
our ideas beyond the ſphere of this world, and 
raiſe them to another without ſuppoſing that 
perfeft freedom is the baſis of immortal felicity. 
* Y 4 A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A deſpotic heaven is a contradiction in terms; 
indeed the generous ſtruggles of human 
beings for liberty, when vanton cruelty no 
longer debaſes her cauſę, are but aſſertions of 
the divine part of our nature. Thoſe jarring 


atoms which ſhake a nation and which are, 


perhaps, inſeparable from revolutions, give 
way to wiſe, wholeſome, and humane arrange- 
ments; and when order is called out of that 
political chaos, though humanity muſt ever 
ſhudder at the dire effect of thoſe convulſions 
which have preceded ſuch arrangements, as 
tyrants ſeldom long ſurvive their victims, we 
muſt venerate the end while we never ceaſe 
to deplore ſome of the means by which it has 
been brought about.? 


In ſine, applying: theſe general « obſervations 
ro the particular inſtance before us of the 
French people: 


— When tie dread thirk of blood! is ober, 
' «& 'And\tvTHLESS 0 sHALLSTAIN THEIR CAUSP KO 
| , MORE , 
1 * With honeſt joy ALL: nations ſhall embrace, 


© a&& ©®..% 


„ FIRM AND IMMOYEABLE ON NATURE'S BASE," 


+ *© STANDS/THE GRAND CHARTER OF- THE HUMAN RACE, 
\* AND HE.WHO GAYE US LIFE, BADE LiF BE FREE!” 
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a ſacred truth, and which, not only in the * work 
from whence theſe lines are copied, but in 
every other work of his hand, and movement 
of his heart, has and will ever influence the 
thoughts, converſation, or compoſition, how- 
ever imperfect in other reſpects, of one who is 
equally a foe to tyranny and cruelty, whether 
in monarchs or multitudes, and a friend to 
liberty. Farewell, 


* Humanity, 


HUMANITY, 


HUMANITY, 


THE RIGHTS OF NATURE, 


Pp 0 En 
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WHAT I ventured abroad many years 
fince undet the title of SyMPATHY—a poem, 
which, on account of the intereſts ' created in 
the heart, by the ſubject itſelf, was received by 
the public with ſo much generous warmth— - 
Was INTENDED to ſerve as a preliminary to what 


I had farther to obſerve on SOCIETY, ora 
proſpect of the Human Race, under the com- 
bined influences of Crime and  GovERNMENT, 
ReLiGIows, Laws, and L1szxTiEs—From theſe, 
the tranſition to Tyranny Was natural and 
{trongly in connexion; and from:Tyrannxy,:L 
felt myſelf called upon by all the awakened 
emotions of HuMan1rTy, to conſider SLAVERY ; 
but not only that ſpecies of it whith confiſts'in 
buying and ſelling our Fellow#Creatures in 
1 Africa 


on 
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Afﬀrica—BUT EVERY OTHER KIND, in EVrzr 
OTHER PLACE. Views, therefore, of Fxzzvoy 
and Bonbace, throughout the different parts 
of the globe, have been taken, as well from 


laden) can as the beſt hiſtorical, evidence. 


How far the entire Abolition ſo warmly 
contended for by the ſupporters of this mea- 
ſure, may be conſiſtent with human policy, 
it is not my purpoſe particularly to enquire, 
It is not the name of Slave in i/elf, which 
produces the great miſchief. An hired ſervant 
in Europe may be as little at his own com- 
mand, and deſtined to as hard labour as a 
purchaſed Negro in Africa; but the eſſential 
difference conſiſts in the one being guarded 
by the laws of the land, which ſpread be- 
fore his perſon and his property a ſhield 
that defends him from every alis of power; 
and che other is left naked and defenceleſs to 
the * inſolenee of office. 


| HUMANITY requires that the Riours or 


Nazvas-faould be engoyed by every Humat 
; b Being, 
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Being · It is therefore againſt the ſhocking 
barbarity,* the unqueſtionable cruelty, and the 
too well atteſted horror, growing out of theſe, 
that I ftill contend.—An abolition of -thzfe 
enormilies is abſolutely neceſſary, For the 
reſt, whether the commerce flouriſhes or falls, 
is a matter of no moment to the Philanthropiſt: 
without engaging in the heats of political con- 
troverſy ; without attending to the pleas of 
intereſt on the one ſide, or the ſallies of 
enthuſiaſtic zeal (though generous in its ex- 
ceſſes) on the other, it is ſufficient to Him 
that the happineſs of the ſpecies in general, is 
* Lan ghd, Wetter, to kae ic in my power to obere, 
that we have not ſuffered the Humanity of the French and 
other nations to ſurpaſs our own, at leaſt in ane of our iſlands, 


vs the following authentic extract from the Jamaica Councils 
will atteſt, dated November 29th, 1787. 77 


This day the Houſe of Aſſembly went into a Committee 
on the Conſolidated Slave Bill, and continued fitting upwards 
of three hours ; we underſtand, that by this Bill the whole 

ſyſtem of the law reſpecting Negroes, is entirely c a 

Council of Protection is eſtabliſhed in each pariſh, and nn 

humane proviſions are introduced for-rendering their condition 

eaſy and happy; it is alſo made felony, without benefit of clergy, 

to murder a Slave; a clauſe, which, to the great honour of che 
Houſe, paſſed without a ſingle diſſenting voice. 
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made independent on the tyranny of particular 
= Sndividua/s—that' the laws of ſulordination, in 
the different claſſes of Socizrv, ſhould not 
violate the laws of -bumanity,—and that ſo 
much of liberty ſhould be allowed to every 
man, as to feel a conſciouſneſs of his being 
a link in the great chain of the community; 
and that till by ſome act of his own it is neceſ- 
ſary for the prod.of the whole" that he ſhould 
be conſidered as an outcaſt of ſociety, he is, 
by the Rights of nature and of Reaſon, entitled 
to protection from inſult, miſery and death. 
So far as the wealib can be reconciled to the 
nappineſs of nations, and the Eſtabliſhments 
of Civil Sociely to, the Rights of Nature, every 
lover of his country muſt ſubſcribe: at the 
fame time, as the wealth of worlds cannot 


juſtify the leaſt wanton. infraction of the /ates 
of Humanity, whoever vainly attempts to ſup- 
port an argument for the one, at the expence 
of the other, erects a building which hath its 
foundation in the ſands, and which muſt 
tumble into ruins” at che 3 touch of 


Reaſon * a Tiuth. i 
TIEN | ? ., HUMANITY 


—_ 


HUMANITY. 
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FROM vernal blobms and many a fragrant bow'r, 
The re ning bloſſom and unfolding flower, 
From breezy mountains and the covert vale, 

The gliding water and the whiſpering gale, 

From gayer ſcenes where careleſs Fancy ftray'd, 
Baſk'd in the ſun; or frolicb d in the fade,” 
Ambitious grown; and rouch'd by generous n 
Now turns the Most to more advent” rous lays; 
No more ſhe paints tlie tints of bluſhing morn, 
Nor hangs the de w- drop on the trembling thorn ; 
No more the brook runs murmuring in her line, ö 
No more fair Spring, her florid verſe is thine; 
Farewell, 2 long farewell, to founts and flow'rs, 


Far loftier themes demand het thought ful powers. 
vl. 111, ä Sublime 
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Sublime Society! where'er expands, 
By art or nature form'd, thy potent bands, 
Thro' realms of heat, where faints th' expiring 
breeze, 
Or piercing climes, where the ſun ſeems to 
freeze; 
In darkſome caverns, on tremendous ſteeps, 
In bowery foreſts, or in billowy deeps ; 
Where roars the gulph, or where the ſtreamlets 
flow, 
Or dazzling mountains riſe of endleſs ſnow, 
Soon ſhall ſhe dare to wing the vaſt domain, 


Tur awful power the ſubject of her ſtrain. 


But, ah! firſt kneeling as Compaſſion's ſhrine, 
Her opening lay, HUMANITY, be thine! 
Thee ſhe invokes, oh] ſoother of diſtreſs, 

Who with our kindneſs wove our happineſs; 

For as thy cireling virtues, round us move, 

From our, beſt deeds. thy brighteſt joys we prove; 
Oſt as our neighbour. ſinks in ſudden grief, 
Thou, wak'lt as ſudden to afford relief. 
Off, as the ſtranger's boſom heaves with ſighs, - 
The, ſoft reſponſcs in our boſoms riſe: | | 
| | The 
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The cries, of terror and the throes of care, 107 
The groan of miſery, and diſtraction's glare, 
Sickneſs that droops, diſeaſe that gaſps for breath, 
The howl of madneſs, and the ſhrieks of death, 
Deep ſounds of agony that molt affright, | 
Dread views of horror that moſt blaſt the ſight, - 
Dire as they are, like wond'rous magnets draw, 
And own, HUMANITY, thy ſacred law. | 


4} 


And oh! 'tis Tutxr, when vital breath n 
fled, | 

To ſeek the awful Wee of the Abs ; 
Beneath the billow, tho*'the victim lies, 
Thy dauntleſs zeal the roaring main defies ; 
Inſpir'd by uit, whoſe" hallow'd touch reſtor'd 
The darling ſon the widow's ſoul deplor'd, 
Her matron boſom'eas'd of dire alarms, 
And gave the youth to her deſpairing arms, 
'Tis THINE to plunge into the bloating flood, 
Claſp the ſwol'n frame and thaw the frozen blood ; 
Breathe in the lips reanimating fire; 
Till warm'd to Szcond Lire, the Drown'd 


ano REDS ian oily alt bo ri2oans a 
. : THY. 
p13 2 2 Hark! 
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Hark! as thoſe lips once more begin to moye, 
What ſounds aſcend of gratitude and love! 


Now with the GREAT e 8 praiſe 188. 
glow, 


Then bleſs the“ agents of his power below; 
New ſprung to life, the renovated band, 

Joyful before their ſecond Saviours ſtand ; 

And oh far ſweeter than the breathing ſpring, 
Fairer than Paradiſe, the wreaths they bring! 
The bliſsful homage reſcu'd friends impart; 

Th' enraptur'd incenſe of a parent's heart, 
Oc'r-aw'd, and wond” ring at themſelves, they ſee 
The *. power of ſoft HUMANITY! | 


When ſaves Reaſon from her throne is 
hurl'd, 

And with her all the ſubject ſenſes whirl'd, 
From ſweet HUMANITY, the nurſe of grief, 
Even zby deep. woes, O Pazznzy! find relief; 
For tho” the treſſes looſe and, boſom bare, 

And maniac glance thy hapleſs ſtate declare, 
| A ol: 24. Cee | lens Wich 
* Promoters of that lee. Inſtitution the HN. 
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With gentle hand he till ſupports thy head, | 
Beguiles thy vond' ring wit, and nein thy / 
dad 426 
Aſſiſts thy roving fancy in its flight, 
To crown thy airy fallies with delight; 
An healing balm to thy warp'd ſenſe ſhe brings, | 
Till from her ſympathy ſome comfort ſprings, / 
And joys which reaſon with a frown denies, 
Her tender pity with a ſmile ſupplies; 
In thy lone priſon-houſe ſhe bids thee draw 
From the ruſh ſceptre, and the crown of ſtraw, | 
The mimic truncheon, and the love-knot true, | 
Full many a tranſport Reaſon never knew; 
Ev'n at thy grated cell ſhe oft appears, 
She culls thee "flowers, and bathes them with | | 
her tears; 
The perfum'd violet or the TR role, 
On thy hurt mind a tranſient bliſs beſtows ; 
Into a thouſand ſhapes the garlands change, 
As fairy fancy takes its antic range; | 1 
Then while thy brows the fragrant, wreaths | 
adorn, T2 


The roſes ſeem to bloom without a thorn. 
K 


— 
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Vet not to woxs confin d, fair PLzasugz's ſong, 
The reckleſs frolics of the village throng ; 

Ev'n as we paſs them by in diſtant lands, 

Trov mak'ſt. our own, and oft we join the bands; 
The ſudden ſounds of happineſs we hail, 

And ſwell the chorus echoing in the gale; 
Gladly we pauſe, then blythe purſue our way, 
While brighter ſunſhine ſeems to gild the day; 
Slow from the jovial groupe as we depart. 
Tux richer ſunſhine beams upon the heart; 
Thus bliſs is doubled, and thus pain can warm, 
From thee,. HUMANITY, both. boaſt a charm; 


We cheax, are chear'd, no grant and now fe- 
ceive, 


And need, in turn, the comfort. which we give. 

Thus thy fair Arcams \ dear Plenty where they 
run, 

Ya bleſs FO nei whence thoſe ſtreams 
begun; 

Although a thouſand channels they ſupply, 

Like the rich NIIE their ſource ſhall never dry. 


” , * $ 
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But Thou from whom „ — comforts 
flow,, 


Thon i equal Friend of end = woe, 
2 Haſt 


IH 
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Haſt ſtili ordain'd grief ſhall to crimes belong, 
And keen affliction wait on ev'ry wrong; 
Pride, hate, revenge, and tyranny, and ſtrife, . 
As they mix poiſons in the bowl of life, * 
Daſh their own cup, and impotently try 
To break, anpuniſb d, nature's /acial ties 
Good is of good productive, ill, of ill. 
Conſcience o'er both exerts, her empire {till, | 
And this great truth ſhall ev ry tyrant know, 
Taz vor HE GIVES, SHALL UR fu WOB<"," 3 
: L arms 9007 il be . 1791 3609.30: 

Is there a land where echoing Fame extends, 
From her proud eliff to carth's remoteſt ends, 5 
Where gently flop'd the teeming vales are ſeen, 
Adorn'd: like Eden's with eternal green, 5 
Where ev'ry, village glows with every wealth, 


The ſhowers are riches, and'the | breezes health; vs. 


Where ſun-ſerene beſtows the genial ray 

But never ſcourges with exceſſive day: 
Where female beauty ſheds her faireſt blooms, © 
And lovelieſt feature, lovelieſt grace aſſumes ;- 


Parts ſtrongeſt magic from the potent eye, 


Adorns the bluſh, and arms the conqu'ring ſigh; - 
_— 17 8 86-2150 "I * OI 2 bs — Where 
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Where ev'ry ſcene is prodigal of charms, 

True courage kindles, and true glory warms, 
Where rear'd to Virtue, Chriſtian e tow r. 
And melting Charity chaſtiſes pow'r, | 
Conducts the naked ſtranger to her 58 

And grants the houſeleſs wanderer an home, 
Where equal laws their fociat mildneſs ſhew, 
Till 5105 beams om the e ** | 


O native Britons ! here affert your claim, 
Boaſt of your 18LE and juſtify her fame! 
Tell, how her youth by ſacred ſcience led, 
To all the ſoft ning charities are bred;; 
How ſecond childhood, like the firſt, receives, 
From ber the cradle which compaſſion gives! 
Tell, how her palaces of mercy riſe, 
Large tho' the wants ſtill larger the ſupplies; 


How, her kind GIIIIA r frames protective laws, 


A faithful champion in the poor man's cauſe ; 
How, even now, intent on god-like deeds, 
Thy wants and aer. 0. eres p 

0 e Earneſt | 
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| "> Vide his pa for de Bit of, the Poor. 
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Earneſt thy oft · invaded rights to ſpare, 
From the hard hand chat would thy pittance tear, 
E'en from thy lip, nor heed thy tear- dimm d bg 
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Thy ſpedre form, and pity-moving cry : +, 
Tell how her Bixcn, whoſe heart is and to | 
bleſs, \ | | 


The {ad $0 Acne: and. the wrong'd its i 
The raviſh'd morſel of the poor to ſave, | . 
The work to. crown her warm aſliſtance-gaye,  . 
Tell how, her f Porrx aids the generous plan, | 
As bard her pride, her nobler boaſt as man: | | 
Tell, how her Howaro's ſympathizing ſoul, | 
The Saviour-arm outſtretch'd from pole to pole | 
Crutch to the lame, and viſion to the blind, | 
Tell, bow ſhe ſooths the ills that ſcourge man- | 

We naligt, rf 1 eoe | 
All this proclaim, till nations bleſs the zone, | 
And Mages Brirons mark ic for their on l. | 


( | Landolt w, | 5 1 
frm a c | 
= This Lady is Author of a Benevolent Projet gn the | ame, 
dubject! and of innumerable ther goon works. 


ug 


+ Prebendary of Norwich, who took an „dive Part in inflity. 
ting and regulating an Houſe of Indaſtry in his own County. | 
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Thee boat is juſt! yet why to home confin'd 
Are the foft mercies of Britannia's mind? 
Why, at her bidding, rolls the erimſon flood, 
To deluge other lands in kindred blood ? 

Why are fires" roth from — Worst from 
e ein, | 
Dragg'd at the Car of Trade, and chain'd for life; 
And why do human hecatombs expire, 
Smote by her mangling wHip and murderous fire? 
Thoks 9ripes, and killing trick cker rend the 
shi an vt ve lon ah „ ed Pe 
III fated OY ay wrong declare? 
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O1 bie Miſe cöuld mount on Nature's 


ing. Eli 501 aer nen 
| Soar like her darling,” her loy'd Shakſpeare, 
ng? iA din om 141% % + 56561 q vi % 


Then e word lödld „ Watrow' up the foul” | 
And Afric' 5 wrongs reſound from pole to vole}. | 
Thrice humble Howazp, — do: thou inſpire , 
And breathe - thy Godlike 3 in my bie. 

F or, all accuſtom'd as thou : art, to ſee 


Heart-rending ſcenen or human miſery, 
199 19 ; . Me 
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Ne er did thy eyes ſuch marks of horror trace, 
As hourly agonize the Negro race! 
Proye then the priſoner and the mourner's friend, 
And once again thy virtuous influence lend 
« So raptur'd notes, as if by Angels given, 
« Once more ſhall peal the harmonies of Hea- 
ven.“ | 

Uaſceling l. InT'zzs7 | dark, e power, 
Whoſe ſanction'd arts waſte nations in an hour; 
Whoſe mining frauds, more fatal ſtill, deſtroy 
Hope's tender bloſſom, and the fruits of joy: 
Thou, to whom all the coward ſlights belong, 
Thy heart too cruel for each generous wrong, 
For fierce Revenge, that fever of the ſou}, _ 
Hate that defies, and Love that ſpurns controul, 
Or mad'ning Jealouſy when Reaſon bends, 
Or Zeal, extravagant to liberal ends, 41 
Thou, who, for noble faults like theſe, tog Fs 
Whoſe vices ne'er aſpire, but ſtoop, to gold, 
That groveling paſſion of the ſordid breaſt, | 


Like Aaron's ſerpent ſwallowing up the reſt 3 * - 
| __ Theft, 


- * . 2 
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Theft, rapine, plunder, fraud, and murder, ſtand, 
Fell miniſters! to wait thy dire command. 
ves thou, the ſounder of this impious trade, 
Mad' ſt bim a ſlave, that nature never made, 

Tore the poor Indian from his native foil, 

Aid chain d him down to never-ending toil. 


Say, Mus, from whence th* unnatural 11 

began, Feen | 
This ſordid merchandiſe; this fale of ER 1 
From Egypt firſt the Exhiop traffic came, 
But mild its dawn, then ſlavery vas not ſhame: 
While nature yet preferv'd ſome generous right, 
The'yoke was eafy and the burden light; wi 
Soon oer tf "Wigan waves "the trade was 


brought, 8. 
And Greece feteĩ dd. and Rom th” infection 


caught; 


Yet temperate nin, no tyranny . : 
Till baneful Poxury marſhall d all her woes; 
Conquerors, their | captives, wirf a ſmile receiv'd, 


And whom thebrave embrac d they ne er deceiv'd; 
12d * 8 2 The 
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The battle o'er, they bade contention ceaſe, 
And foes in war were humble friends in peace, 
The pledge was ſolemn, and the vow ſincere, 
The union ſacred and the compact dear. 


. 4 4 


But oh ! fair ATnevs, when the commerce drew 
To thy lov'd ſhore, the bonds yet gentler grew, 
In roſy fetters were thy pris'ners bound, 

And een the captive was with freedom crown 4 ; 
Wiſdom in peace, or valour in the war, 
The faithful counſel, or the glorious ſcar, 
Attachment prov'd, or ſervitude ſuſtain'd 
With manly zeal, his liberty regain'd: 
With his own hand the maſter loos'd the yoke, _ 4 
And ſcarce perceiv 'd che flave his bonds were 
nz Das egi lar cad ent? 
Captive no more, bo till purlu· his toll, 
And grateful 'vow'd allegiance to the ſoil. 
Ves, claſſic Axntvs, nurſe of generdus arts, 
Thine was the throb HUMANITY imparts ; 
While wee Sraxra butchering half 1 


* ſtaves, nee 214 zan lo reed 
cee FT Wo dug patimely, graves: 5 . 
iH N. vc 10 Nhl od? ag nid 2 
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To all. a tyrant's guilt and fears a prey, 
Deſpis d, abhor'd, and dreaded was her ſway. 
Thou too, loſt Rome, how galling was thy chain 
In the dire times, when mercy ſu'd in vain; 
When cut to atoms was the debtor's heart, 
That each hard creditor might claim his part! 
And thou ! degraded GREECE, how fall'n thy ſtate, 
Oncelike thy ſplendid rival wiſe and great ; | 
How dimm'd thy orb, when Sages could ordain, 
The ſanguine whip, and vindicate the chain: 
When thy grave PLUTARCH, wiſe, diſcreet, and 
brave, | 
In ſtern philoſophy e could ſtab his Ip ; 
And thy DEMOSTHENES, in thunders urge, 
The ſovereign virtues of the mangling ſcourge ; 
O blind to think, where ſmiles and kindneſs fail 
That frowns and ſtripes, and cruelties prevail} 


Hail * tender Aprzian, firſt on Rome's record, 
Who drew diſtinct the line twixt ſlave and lord; 
TNA ee 1 <4 RO 


n mot be confeſs'd there were ſtrong ſhades as well as lights 
in the character of Adrian; bis Hiftorians all agreeing that he 
wanted ſtrength of mind to preſerye his general rectitude without 
violation j he ſeems nevertheleſs intitled to the epithet | 
hae. given him, — thoſe very Higorianty wm 

pronounced 
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Who with ſweet mercy temper'd awful power. 

While pity's angel hail'd th”, auſpicious hour! 

Thou too, * juſt ConsTanTiNne, with gentle 
ſway, 

Bade all be free and all ths God RR ; 


The fire from Heav'n a general luſtre ſhed, , . ;. 
And the foul miſts of ſuperſtition fled; _ 
Fair Truth was crown'd; Diſſimulation fail'd, 
Sunk was the croſier and the croſs prevail d. 
But ah ! once more to ſtain the bloody ſhrine 
And ſell mankind, O PorxTuGar, was thine ; 
To thee ill-fated Afric owes her pain, 
The ſcourge -freſh-pointed, and the new-forg:dd 


chain; CCC 
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pronounced him affable to friends, and gentle to perſons f 
meaner ſtations ; relieving them in their wants, and viſiting them 
in their ſickneſs; in ſhort, an Emperor, according to his own 
conſtant maxim, not for his own 28 but ſor WOE 
mankind... ia ; 411d n. 144 


The Juſtice o of Conflatine may be impeached, in pin 
long inſtances, for his character was certainly compoſed of a 
mixture of great vices and virtues; but the Page of Hiſtory bby © 
declared that after a public avowal of the Chriſtian' Faith, be 
wa juſt and indolgent to all Chriffiins; and although He pufftek 
a ſcheme of Politicks chat deſtroyed the Tnipire/ he eſtabliſmied* + 
a Religion that continues to be the bleſſing of mund. ue 
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| Thine the baſe artsthe ſons of gold applaud, 
The ſmile deceptive, and the ſnare of fraud, 
'Th* extended hand that chaſes fear away, 

Th' embrace that wins affection to betray, 
The league of peace, in policy devis'd, 

The compact broken, and the oath deſpis'd, 
To lure the heart all ſmooth ſeductions try'd, 
And the heart gain'd, diſguiſe is thrown aſide: 
The plot avow'd, the promiſe boldly broke, 
By the harſh driver and the galling yoke. 


Accurs'd Goxtatrs taught thee firſt the art, 
To fix this ſtigma on his country's heart; 
The dire example ſpread with barbarous rage, 
Thrift was the vice, and ſpar'd nor ſex nor age; 
At length the traffic into tem came, 
; | Thy infection ſpread, till Britain caught the 
| flame; 10 
| Deteſted Hawerxs arm'd his pirate hoft, 
And wolfe-like prowl'd on Guinea's fated coaſt; 
| Force, fraud, and flattery, were by turns employed, 
O shame! till twice ten millions were deſtroy d. 
Chriſtians taught ſavages new modes of Ariſe, | 


And. burſt aſunder all the ties of _ NW 
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Chriſtians taught @vages to worſhip geld! : 

Till, for their idol; ſons and fires were ſold: ?- 

Till ſieeping tribes : at OY hour were 
caught, ud 

And ſeiz d as prey, to public merkes Soc; 

Till from the breaft the babe was ſnatch'd away, 

And —_ ONES. in the face of . 


Next nevus Stain the ſhameful trade purſu 4 
Thefe grew familiar, tyranny enſued ; bbs 
Commeree, like this, might well De thy 

zeal, 
0 patron of the e WHEEL } 
Engine abhorr'd ! from where with ee 

ſound i 
The fatal Biſcay throws i its foam around, 
Ev” n to tue Reeps where Pyrences aſcend, . 
And'tike a rocky chain their links extend, 
The nations ſhudder'd as it ſprang SR 4G 
And throes unwonted ſhook the lab'ring Earth. 
Curs'd Torquemada! who couldſt calmly bear 
To hear the notes of anguiſh and deſpair: 
With horrid joy, behold the flame devour 12 
The hapleſs victims of thy torturing power 
or, 11. Aa E 


* 
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Deck them for ſacrifice in rich atti r,, 
Then dance like Satan round thy feaſt of fire. a 


Behold where fated Fron extends, 

His blood-track'd courſe the fell V᷑LASdp kr 
bends, Nen 7 om ep bie 

See, as he gains the chain-devoted land, 

The fable natives hurry to the ſtrand, 

His failing caſtle on the waves they view, 

And gaz'd with wonder as it nearer drew: 

But on the deck when human forms appear'd, 


And peaceful ſignals ſmil d, their hearts were 
chear'd ; 


Twas Men they truſted, 92 who feem'd ſo 
fair, 
Cajol-d their faith, and lur'd them to the ſnare! 
For now as gueſts they land, as gueſts, are led, 
Thro' palmy groves Were tngian Med; hs 
The Spaniards there their glitr ring ſtores, u unfold, 
The ſhining mirrour, and the toy of gold; 
Each gaudy bauble, cheats the Indian's eyes, | 
And tricks his paſſions into fond ſurprize, | 
Suggeſts, alas, a want before unknown, 
Till Europe 8 vanity becomes his ow: 


7 jy 
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The uſeleſs ornaments his ſenſes fire, 
And'e * your . bf kindles freſh deſi re. 


To purchaſe theſe what pos frauds were 
taught! 
With their own blood was every trinket bought. 
For, in their turn, as gueſts the Indian bands | 
Fated, alas! to quit their native lands 
No fraud ſuſpe&ting, mount the treacherous ſhip, 
Where, as in ambuſh, lie the chains and whip, - 
Like neſted ſnakes whoſe poiſons are enroll'd 


Mid” ſt wreaths of flowers, in many a NE | 


fold; L 

The faithleſs a 3 the plunder'd ſhore, 
The fraud ſucceeds, and freedom is no more. 
Then o'er th' affrighted waves is heard the yell 
Of mingled thouſands in their wat'ry Hell, 
In the dark caverns of the bark they lie, 
Live to freſh horrors, or by piece- meal die; 
Thus ſhut from light, unknowing yet their doom, 
The veſſel proves a dungeon and a tomb: : 
While the baſe tyrant glorying in his ſnare, | 
Mocks at the loud rebuke and dumb deſpair. 

| 442 Soon 


Scarce * 'd their year the culture of a day, 
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Soon as the yeſlel bears the tribes away, 
What horrors ſeize upon the trembling prey 
Ah! hear the ſhrieks of kindred left behind, 
Roll to the wave and gather in the wind! 
Matrons with orphans, ſons with ſires appear, 
But vain the orphans ſhriek, the parents tear: 
The Spaniſh robber ploughs the wat'ry plains, 
And plants his cannon at the thin remains; 
The flaming balls the wailing natives reach, 
And added flaughter ſtains the crimſon beach; 
All, all is loſt, yet ſtill with generous pride, 
Slaves ſpurn at life, when freedom is deny'd: 
Free, ſtill be free, loud echoes to the ſky, 
Dare not to live in bende, N dare to die!“ 3 


Then oh! ! ye Chi ſtian 88 declare 
On what unknown prerogative * dare? | 
Peaceful and bleſt, where rich Bananas grew, 
And nature freſhen'd as the ſea-breeze blew, | 
Where harveſts ſmil 'd without the aid of toil, 
And verdure gladden'd the exuberant ſoil, 
Where ſummer held ſo bountiful a ſway, 


The 
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The plants at twilight truſted to the earth, | | 

The following morn ſprang biooming into birth: 

Grac'd with the bow, the Indians harmleſs ran, 

And undiſturb'd enjoy d the teens man: 2 

The rights mau ly napyve fill am the, * 

To men of ev'ry elime aud every bus; oy 

Their arraws foughr the monſters of the wood, | 

The chaſe at once their paſtime and their food, ' 

- Bower'd by tht eee ve; RE Ry thought n no 
Wrong 

Now wreath'd the dance and caroll'd now the 

ORG - ij 5c | 

And oft ſome ſable miſtreſs of the ſoul, 

Prepar'd the banquet, ang partook che bowl: 

Love's captive only wore fair beauty's chain, 

And pleas'd ſubmitted to the bliſsſul pain. 


, . * 
1 i : 
: a. © k - 


If giant Power confers this wanton ſway, 
Subdues the ſtrong, and makes the weak obey, 


Does power give R1iGnT? beware that dangerous 
plea, 


Perchance, ſuch power may bse its rigzit to 
thee. 
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As full the right to ny as life: 
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The flweecenab ſtronger than thyſelf, ſhall ſtand, 
And ſeize the ſceptre of uſyrp'd'command; 
Arm'd with thy iron ſcourge ſhall bid thee toil, 
Scar thy white ſkin, and chain thee to the ſoil: 
Thy ſpirit fainting inthe glare of day, 
Shall bid thee. naked brave the Syrian ray, 
Thy ſcorn xetort, retaliate all thy rage. 
Wear out thy youth, and murder thee in age; 
Tear from thy fetter'd arms thy, child and wife, 
And blaſt the budding promiſes of liſe: 
Repay, in turn, each ſtroke thy baſeneſs gave, 
And make Tr feel what 'tis to be a slave. 


1 * G wt | 
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Ah! falſe as fatal! to the Weak and Strong, 
Th' inherent rights of nature Rill belong: | 
No partial principles the Juſt impel © 
To thinking wiſely, or to acting well; 

And liberty, of all mankind the caufe, 
Becomes a forfeit only to the laws, 123 
Thoſe ſacred compacts which like links ſuſtain, 
Connecting parts of the great ſocial chain: | 
And while, with theſe, no member is at ſtrife, 


Avaupt 
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Avaunt aſſertors of ſuperior rina. 
And vain diſtinctions betwixt act and zobite., | | 
Firm and immovable on nature's baſe, 
Stands the grand charter of the human race; 
And HE who gave the bleſſing gave it free: $f, he: | 
Life were a are if robb'd of Liberty! | 
Has; Ir 
Whence then this wond'rous difference in our 
ice 
come ereſtell Pride, and ty diſtüsekibt tree? 
Lo, from th' Equator to the northern pole, 
Tho” colours change, unchangeable the ſoul | 
If juſtly bought the man of deepef die, 
By equal laws the next in ſhade we buß : 
So, ſoft'ning on, till ſcarce a tint between 
The haughty lord and humble ſlave is ſeen ; * 


Springs the vain, boaſt from thy ſuperior wul vr, 4 
Vain prepoſſeſſion of, thy partial fight? © 


Beware, fallacious reas'ner, leſt the North 
His whiter rival ſends indignant fort!! 


Ah! rather, bluſhing hide thy ſnowy ſkin, 


For know thy ſlave paints white the fire of fin; © © | 


But darker than bim/e/f he'dgaws the Pow a,. 
The * good his ſable race adore; 
444 Thy 
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Thy cruelty has taught him to deſpiſe, | 
Like NM Ts pe: heaven to prize. 
Narturt and Hanrr; rn kind controul, 
The needle o one, and one th attractive pole; 
And what, in Europe, we a grace may call, 

Is found in Africa no grace: at all; 
And what abhorr'd deformity we fame. . 
In many a climate dignifies with fame. 


Survey the various globe from ſhore to more, 
Weigh MANNERS, e 3 888 be 1 no 
more; 0 B 


Obſerve how all to fix'd nas bow, 

Or fond caprites, which no ſtandards _ 
Thou, who wouldſbfix her to thy pullid face, 
Behold her beauty ſhifrche ever changeſul grace 


Here Braury nde 2 e e 
head, 11 1 


There n e en bids! it broadly FRY 
Here ſmalleſt gems muſt grace the fair one's ear, 


And there the „ eee eee 
bt 2551 dt eig Here 
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Here ſee her aſk the locks of ſnowy, White, wy 
Yet beg the charm of teeth more dark than night, 
Here muft the broaden 'd eye-brow ſhade the face, 
There ſoftly / curv'd the ereſcent arch muſt 25 
While here ag again, that creſcent arch muſt part, 
Ev'n from the 1 root and yield e to brows of art: 3 
Here, Braury loves the check ſupremely fair, . | 
There boaſts 5 gal and cheriſhes the fear. f 5 
In Britain, ro Cand lilly muſt 1 unite, cpa ht 
rok} ie the milky ate 
The beard muſt here e &en to the pirdle ' I = 
There not a briſtle muſt preſume to grow ; wn bÞ 
Here the ſwoll 'n body, there the lender walk, 

This wrap-d In lk; and that in dog Hein g Sracd: "| 
Here Bx b triumphs in hier wooly Hair, ” ts * 
But wa ves in Wreaths her atiburn treſſes there: | 
To grace thedarhes'of Europe, fair thiey fol, A 
Long and prefuſe upon a neck bf thow, 
In ev'ry curl · Cupid ſeems to Ille, 
To aid the conqueſts of the ſparkling eye. 
The thickeſt p ere beaory mitkes her care, 
More ſoftly fwell'4; like dewy roſe-buds there; * 
The dazzling white'is in this clime ee FAIRY 
The gloſſy black in that is mote deſir d. 


* 
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Feel humbly then, n nor deem all grace thy hy own, 
Nor think that Nature charms in thee alone: 1 . 
The pooreſt native of the pooreſt. coaſt, . | 
Hath ftill his beauty, Rjll his good t to boaſt; 
From earth's s beginning t to jts utmoſt ende, 94 
Proportion'd charm, proportion'd bliſs ſhe. ſends, 
Exact diviſion, but adapted ſill . 494 
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To what in different climes, hay Air. feel, q 
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Or fancied wants, neceſſity requires; 00 1764 al 
Nor ſparing, nor yet prodigal her ales... a 

With pois'd equality. ſhe bleſſes man: 
On, the worſt ſoil ſome heartfelt 1 Joy Sn a3 


Which the glad ſon, the ethere has. ſation'd "ene 


And what from us extorts the taunting ſneer. 
May to his ſenſe an happineſs appear. To 


And the fond gifts ybich we +++ noon 
To him an nee urſe may ſee m. 
E Sexe} 9575 16 zRavphod offs 1 
Thug, kind 3 is nature in her zone, ſerene, 
But not more kind than in her torrid ſcenes 
Not leſs a parent where the frozen Pover 
Reſides for centuries in his er tower, 


fag 


Where 
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Where the hoar monarch if his? veſt of ſhow”! 5 
Aſcends the hills Where ſuns refuſe to glow.” 1 0 
Vain all diſpute of colour, form or fize, 
In pride, in pride alone the difference lie 
Whence, then, — man, deriv'd thy 
right, | 10 24 8 
And by what law does olive _ to white 
Their nature, origin, and end, the ſame, * 
Why has not brown, black, copper, equal claim? 
Tho! ſhifting colours like their parent earth, 
Alike their «14 855 and alike their birth. | 


; " — - Ty mf 
time 4, 83 1 NI 


If not in 1 then, perchance ROY * zuft. 
In the ſaus power, may lie the proud CARE 
Ah. no! from Nature's hand all equal came, 
Thto- ev'ry clime an helpleſs babe's the SY 
The ſame. frail-emblem of our ſtate appears, -- 

A weak and helpleſs being born in tear! r. ; 

If cultur'd climes.refine on nature's plan., +: 

They change the mode, but neyer change the 
* 


* +7 - 
os | The 
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| 28 In pride, in reagning pride, our error lies,” Ms NA. 
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The human paſſions ſtrongly are impreſs'd, 
In the untutor d, as the poliſh'd breaſt; 
In the ſwarch African that's bought and fold, 
As the fair plunderer that ſicals his gold, 
| Heay' n form d his eyes to love bis native hue,. 
And pointed all his appetites as true, 
Thoſe {able tints at which with-fear we ſtart, 
Are the lov'yl colours that attract his heart : 
Qu poliſn'd arte, refinement may beſtow. 
But oſt onfeeble mature s genuine glow. 


41 0 1150195 


In poliſh'd arts unnumber'd virtues lie, 
But ah.] unnumber'd vices they ſuppyhy: a: 
Here, i they Bloom with ry gentler good, | 
There are they pe: EN Wie _ 

blood; Wickie 1 * 
Here, with Refinement, „ 
There, Luxury round tm muſters all her bands; 
Is not-enough that daily eee 
That the fiſh leaves its ſtrram, he TR Its 
meads, 

That the reluctant ox is dragg'd along, 
And the bird raviſh'd from its tender ſong, | 
| That 


— PY 1 
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That in Ne of all her muſic giv'n, 7 1 0 
The lark is murder d as ſhe ſoars to Heaven: 5 
'Tis not enough, our appetites require _ 
That on their altars hecatpmbs expire; : | 
But cruel man, with more than beaſtial p power, [ 
Muſt heap freſh horrors on life $ parting hour<,., 
Full many a being that beſtows its breath, 
Muſt prove the pang that waits A 2 ring death, 


Here, cloſe pent up, muſt Sorge unvholeſame 
food, 


There, render drop by drop the ſmoaking blood ; 
The quiv'ring fleſh improves as flow it dies, = 
And Lux'ry Tees th* augmented whiteneſs riſe; 1 
Some gaſh'd and mangled feel the torturer”s art, a 
Writhe in their wounds, tho“ ſav d each vital part. 
Aſk yon the cauſe? the food more tender grows, wits 
And callous Lux'ry triumphs in the blows: © 
For this, are fome to raging flames conſign 4 
ee ee 5 
ann 0043 FL: 
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O power of mercy, that ſuſpends the rod A 
O ſhame to man, impiety to God! _ 
Thou polifh'd Chriftian, in th untutor'd — 
The ſacred rights of ſweet HUMANITY. 


— 
we 


Thine 
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From the full herds, the milky banquet bear, | 
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: Thine i is the World, thy crimſon Ipgils enjoy, | 
But let no wanton arts thy. ſoul employ, 
Live, tho' thou do'ſt on blood, ah! ſtill refrain, 
To load thy victims with ſuperfluous pain; 
Ev'n the gaunt tyger, tho' no life he ſaves, 
In generous haſte devours what famine craves ; 
The beſtial paw may check thy human hands, 


And teach diſpatch to what thy want demands, 


Abridge thy ſacrifice, and bid thy knife, 
Fox HUNGER K KILL, BUT NEVER SPORT WITH LIFE, 


Relief 3 the Muſe ſhifts her place, 


To where pure manners bleſs the gentleſt race; 


Lo, where the BRAMuIxSs paſs their blameleſs life, 
Free from proud culture, free from poliſh'd ſtrife 
To man, brute, inſeq, nature's conſtant friends, 


The heart embraces and the hand extends: EP 


See the meek tribe refuſe the worm to kill, 
No murder feeds them, and no blood they ſpill ; 
But crop the living herbage as it grows, 
And quaff the living water as it flows, 


And the kind herds repay with paſtures fair; 


7 r ae From 
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From ſanguine 1 man, they drive the bie away 

From ſapguine man they ſave the finny x prey, = 

The copious grain they ſcatter o'er the 'mead, 

The bird to nouriſh and the beaſt to feed,” 

The flowers their couch, their roof eee 
6! ms 


And eee. nights eber to days of calf, 


* 414 etui? 
O1 wou proud chr, aid 9 Bir nhtirt's 
grace, 1 «> bi * 431} 1107 Ne 
And axteh. en from the Bramin race: 
Their kind extremes, and vegetable fare, "O's 
Their tender maxims, all that breathe to ſpare, 
Suit not thy-cultur'd ſtate, but 2b COIN; 
Like them to ſave unneceſſury woe: 
Like them to give each generous feeling birth, 
And ns the rien not 5 of the _ nh 
1 5 r 
O beet HU MANITY! might ly 2 
All, all like Bramins would thy voice obey; / 
All need, alas! thy tender help below, N“ 
To heighten rapture and to ſolace wor. V1 
One leans on all, for aid, not all on une, - "of 
What worm ſo feeble as proud man alone? 
The 
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The verieſt giant, by himſelf is found, _ | 
Frail as the reed that ever breeze can wound, | 
But even the pigmy with aſſociates join d. 

Strong : as the oak, can brave the rudeſt wind ; 


The 8. Soct r Passion opens with our breath, 
Purſues thro? life, and follows us to death. 


a Mey? of } 


See, as yon Ge ulld in . 105 

. How, the fond mother to its cradle flies, | 
Soft on her faithful breaſt reclines 8 
Her faithful breaſt its banquet andi its bed: 
Tho- many a ſuffering for its fake ſne bare, 5 
They all but ſerve to make her love it more, 
For ſpon a bindrad paſſion equal burns, 
The parent's tenderneſs the child returns, 
Runs by her ſide, or ſtruggles to her knec, 
And ons the touch of fair HUMANITY : 
The child arrived at man, the parent lies, 


. Sick'ning at life, in haſte her offspring flies, 


And, when, at length, the mother yields to fate, 
Stretch'd round her breathleſs form the affections 
wuait; 1 
In mute diſtreſs, and with polificd.b ads. 
The child ſhe cradled, at her coffin ſtands, 
= 6 | | Ivokes 
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Invokes her ſpirit to aſſuage the woe, 
And teach him patience to endure the blo.w-w- 
Bleſſes the holy ſhade which gave him birth, 
Moves to the grave, and views the opening earth; 
A filial ſhudder thro' his frame he proves, 
As the duſt falls upon the duſt he loves: 
Then, as the time ſteals on with thief-like power, 
And brings to him the all-ſubduing hour, 
Himſelf, ere this a parent, ſoon ſhall prove 
The ſoft'ning offices of filial love, hea: 
Soon thoſe who owe him life ſhall weeping bend, 
And his attracting couch as fondly tend, 
Watch his dim'd eye, obſerve his changing cheek 
And drink his dying breath to hear him e 
As ſainted ſounds of oracles divine, 
His lateſt accents in their hearts enſhrine; 
Thus ſhall he fee] the tenderneſs he gave, 
And 1 tears fall faſt upon his 3 


Tyrants o'er brutes with eaſe i the plan, 

And riſe in cruelty from beaſt to man; 

Their ſordid policy each crime allows, 

The fleſh that quivers and the blood that flows, 
vol. III. B s | The 
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The furious ſtripes that murder in a day, 
Or torturing arts that kill by dire delay : 
The fainting ſpirit, and the burſting vein, - 
All, all are reconcil'd to Chriſtian gain. 


In cold barbarian apathy behold, 

Sits the ſlave-agent bending o'er his gold; 
That baſe contractor for the chain and rod, 
Who buys and ſells the image of his God. 
Callous to ev'ry touch that nature lends, 

The bond that ties him to his kind he rends, 
Robber at once and butcher of his ſlaves, 
Nor grief, nor ſickneſs, age, nor ſex he ſaves, 
But plung'd in traffic, coldly can debate, 

The parent's deſtiny, the infant's fate; 

The teeming mother of her hope deſpoil, 
And poiſe the gains of child-birth or of toll ; 
The ſighs and groans which ſpring from both he 

ſpurns, | 
For life or death tis gold the balance turns, 


O] Pride and Avarice of deluded fools, 
Deſpotic matims taught in foreign ſchools! 
| Where 


Although in conformity to the change in the tine, the 
Author 
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Where late the ſcience of a ſlave was taught, 

To check the growth of every generous thought'; 

Where one proud mortal own'd the ſubje&; 
breath, 

Whiſpers were treaſon, and a word was death, 

Tenets like theſe to poliſh'd France belong, 

For all ſhe licens'd was the dance and ſong ! 

The hands were fetter'd tho? the feet were free, 

Andclos'd the lips in dread of tyranny : 

The poor, proud ſubject, ſtill was idly gay, 

Skipp'd off his ER and humm'd his cares 

away; | 

As the cag'd bird tho pris'ner till ir die, 

Will ſometimes ſing altho' it may not fly. 

Thy tree, O LIBERTY! forbade to taſte, 

A Freachman's richeſt genius ran to waſte : 


BB 2 3 Oft 


| 
| 
| 


— 
92 woe —— — — — 


— 


Author has chang'd the zen/e in this Apoſtrophe, he truſts he ſhall 

not be underitood as intimating that the late good and unhappy 

Louis XVI, was a tyrant, The tyranny was then in the Conſti- 
tution, and fatally for him the public Indignation broke out during 

his mild, and perhaps too merciful reign. 


—— —— —— — 


+ See the Note inſerted at the cloſe of _ and the next 
ipoſtrophe, 


m — — — — 2 
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Oft were the ſeeds of freedom in his foul, | 

But none could ſpring amid ſuch hard controul : 

In life's freſi morn if chance they dar'd to ſhoot, 

The bud ſcarce peep'd ere Power deſtroy'd the 
root. 

Ah what can proſper in a flaviſh ſoil, 

Saveiſtinted ſhrubs unworthy of the toil, 

Like pallid ſweets of ineffectual May, 

That. faintly bloom and wither in a day. 

Not ſo the plants which LizzzTyY beſtows, 

That in our Albion's favor'd garden grows; 

There lifts the oak its top into the ſkies, 

While with glad heart the-Briton ſees it riſe, 

Uninjur'd there, for ages'ſhall it ſtand, 

Nor ever quit it but to guard the land: 

Then on the deep in gallant pomp it moves, 

To ſerve that freedom which its country loves, 


Oh! ever fail, fair Bark, upon thy waves, 
Still guard thy England, from a realm of ſlaves: 
Oh! ever flow, fair Sea, to guide our coaſt, 
Still to divide us from yon abject hoſt ; 

oth | And 
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And ſwell ye Cliffs that canopy our ſtrand, 

To frown indignant on that ſervile land; 

That land of mutes, of one proud Lord the prey, 

A clime where to be dumb is to obey, _ 

Unheard, unſeen, where wretches meet their 
dooms, , 4: Firs | 

For whom no tear muſt dare to bathe their 
- tombs, | 

Conceal'd the parent” 8 pang, the 1 lover $ fghs, 

Baſtiles for ever frown before their eyes; 

Like thoſe they mourn, down precipices thrown 

Are all that venture nature's laws to own ; 

Buried alive, from youth to age they lie, 

And ev'n, at laſt, in agonies they die. 


Ou! hail'd by men and angels, be the hour, 
Which clipp'd my Country's wing when . 


for power! anti 
233 c Which 


* Such was the Character of France in the 6/2,” and though i, 
js not applicable to the new, EXCESS, either extreme, the Author 
conſiders as equally fatal! to that Rational ber he wiſhes to. 
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Which taught the monarch,” 9 hls * 
ſhould end, 1 Ca 
And to what point the ſubjects ſhould extend: 
Bade the encroacher know his proper ſphere, 
Or for each wrong the monarchſubje fear. | 
Once Kings controul'd the law, in infant times, 
Ptunder'd at will, nor anſwer'd for their crimes, 
Freedom's fair ſyſtem ſnaps the tyrant's chains, 
Corredts his gas — rp Age Telling | 


, 3 bs 14 


As the final! acorn to a fore; grows, LR 
By gradual ſteps Britannia“ 8 glory roſe, | we 
Mark by what ſtern varieties of fate, | 
Terrors of war, and anarchies of ſtate, 5 
What direful griefs by foreign fury bred, 
Rivers of blood, and mountains of the dead, 
She paſt, advent'rous,' ere her wrongs were o'er, 
Complete her triumphs, and confirm'd her pow'r, 


* 


Behold the painted natives of our iſle, 
Rough as the coaft, uncultur'd as the ſoil ; 
Half-naked and half-cover'd ſee them go, 


For ſport or war accouter d with the bow, 
5 3 | : The 
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The plumy helmet nodding on the head, 
And the looſe {kin acroſs the ſhoulders ſpread, . 4 
A rude SocteTy without a plan, | 1 
Above the brute, yet ſcarce arriv'd at man; 
But then, e' en then was felt the patriot flame, 
And from theſe Tore our noqn-tide radiance 

came; | 
To guard the huts that ſtretch along the firand, 
Arm'd with the ſcythe and wicker ſhield they 

ſtand, | | 
The chariot mount, or r leap. upon the ground, 


"LEE EX 


5 


The Cds Chiefs e'en 12 2 proud Hoſt _ 
For Britain conquer, or for Britain die, oy 


7 

Thus, in the e ctlieſt hour of England's m morn, 
A Briton's hate of tyranny was born! ' 
Abhorrence ſacred, to repel the hs 
That dar'd to wrong the charter of the land. 
Hence roſe our liberties, and hence our laws, 
The Good was common, common/was the Cauſe 
Yet, conflicts, murders, maſſacres enſu'd,* ' 
And many a Saxon, Daniſh ſword embrued 

£ 134 In 
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In Engliſh blood, and many a monarch's life, 
And many a Monk's, ſubmitted to the ſtrife, 


Ere Laws were fix'd, as a ſublime they ſtand, 
The ſhield, the ſpear, and buckler of the land: 


At length bloom d forth, diffuſing all their 

charms, 

The arts of peace more Hrong than thoſe of 
arms ; 

Like miſts dipetig at the * of day, 

Barbaric Ignorance refin'd away, - 

The ſword was heath d, the amp heard no 
more, 

And the Lyre tried its humanizing power, 

Religion came the Idol to explode, 

And reat᷑ d her Altar to the Living God. 

In place of Deities with frowns pourtray d, | 

Cherubsappear'd with heaven-born ſmiles array d. 

Hence wiſe, and potent, aweful, and humane, 

The Chriftiarr Syſtem holds the guideing rein; 

Prop of HuManiITy, and ſcen from far, 

Bright as the luſtre of the morning ſtar. 


Thrice 
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Thrice hail ! thou * hero of the Saxon line, 
Britannia's Laws, Britannia's FREEDOM's thine! ; 
Enrich'd by Nature, and adorn'd by art, 

Thine were the varied powers of head and weg 

Thine, by a kind felicity of fate, 

The reconcil'd extremes of Good and Great, © 

Conduct with Courage, RS with-. rpg 
Join'd, ö | 

And all the Virtues temper'd and combin'd ; 

Ardent in war, in gentle peace ſerene, 

Wiſe in the public, as'the private ſcene ; 

Coolneſs to plan, and vigour to purſue, 

And born to mould a rugged ftate aner, 
Whate' er Philoſophy has drawn ſublime, 
Or poets ſung, in all the pride of chime 
Whatever hiſtory of good has givin, 

The Boaſt of nature and the ſmile of Heav'n, _ 
Adorn d thy youth, and to complete the plan, 
And give the perfect model of a man, 

Nature beſtaw'd each faſcinating grace, 

The princely ſtature and attracting face, | 
Then, in the nobleſt light her work to bring, 

In times of trial, ſtamp'd thee for a King! 
| | Scarce 
* Alfred, 
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Scarce ſhane, the crown upon thy princely head, 
Ere rapine paus d, and foul diſorder fled 3, 

And when gompell d to quit the regal ſcar, 

Still, like thyſelf, was ſought the ſoft retreat ; 
Veil'd by the ſhepherd cot and clown's attire, 
Still glow'd within thee all the patriot's fire ; 
Diſmiſs d the regal pomp, its train wien d. 5 
No fate could ſink the monarch in. nd, 


„„ „ 


T here. unſubdu' d. majeſtic Victue: reigo * 
Expiring LizzRTy engag'd thy care. 
For her to,heav'n ſtill, breath' 'd thy 8 pray er; 
Beneath the humbleſt ſhed ſhe fill d thy breaſt. 
The humbleſt ſhed, ennobled by the gueſt, 
There, while th voponſeiourmenthend toil” . and 
fung. u ig ed book to roftid 1% 
Thedart was ee and the bow was Penn 'N 
Then, while thy country's foes repos Nen 
Again in arms the Foe beheld thee ſhine, 
Th Invaders ſoon a Conqueror allow'd, 46 
And every haughty Lord to ArRID bow'd | 
To Arts as Arms thy Genius led the way, 
And the glad Olive mingled with the bay; 
21002 Of 
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Of ſocial Life, too, thine the faultleſs plan 
Foes warm'd to friends, and man acknowledg'd 
man, 
Fair Times ! when monarchy was happineſs, 
When Rule was Freedom, and when Power 
could bleſs ! 


'Twas thine to call where'er the atoms lay 

The Rights of honeſt Nature into day; 
*Twas thine, O royal architect! at length, 

To give her Charter, beauty, ſoftneſs, ſtrength ; 
Till on a firm foundation Freedom ſtood, 

And Reaſon ſaw that all was fair and good, 


END QF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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PROUD of the contraſt, with indignant lay, 
Once more O Muſe, to Gallia bend thy way; 
Explore yon Cavern, frowning on the fight, 
Where one faint lamp ſends forth a ſickly light 
Through folds of darkneſs where yon - wicket 
glooms, 
Perfidious Powex has ag the Tojeg SLY 
Along the filth that oozes from the walls 
The ſlimy ſnail, with track aborrent"crawls, 
And off, augmenting poiſons, from the top, 
With ſullen ſound, falls flow the withering drop. 
The peſtilential toad that ſquats below | 
Gathers freſh + venom as thoſe poiſons flow; ? 


* Hee, 
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Here, many a fathom down, deſpotic rage 
Hung human victims in the dreadful cage ; 

Here the poor Captive, - torn from child and wife, 
From youth to age, groan'd out deteſted life: 
Nor nature's ſun, nor arts ſupplying blaze, 

Feer ſtole ne beani of comfort on his days, 

Nor human form, nor human hand was nigh, 
To ſooth the grief that gather'd in his eye, 

Save one brief glance of man, as thro' the hole, 
His daily bread, the ſilent goaler ſtole, | 
No human voice beguil'd the endleſs night 

That cruel ſhut him from creation's light! 

To ſooth a miſtreſs wanton Louis gave, 

To one who dar'd be juſt, this lingering grave, 
To one who dar'd a proſtitute pourtray, 

And bring his honeſt Satire into day ; | 
How finks the heart to pace this gloomy round, 
How pants the Muſe to leave this tyrant ground | 


But ere ſhe turn, to Afric, let her fly, 


Where ſlav'ry groans beneath the faireſt ſky ; 0 
„ 5 , 0 


How does Humanity triumph in the annihilation of this 
impious manſion of defpotiſm! on the firſt ſuggeſtion of theſe 
thoughts, how little did the Author imagine the Triumph was ſo 
near! N ä 


F 
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To deſolated Asra, once the bleſt 0 * 38 i 
In every charm of "laviſh nature dreſs'd, © 


The holy fpot by many a prophet trod, 
Seat of the ſaints, and ſojourn of the God, 


Where Falru her Chriſtian temples rear'd 


around, 


And blood of Martyrs andüßed the ground, 
Where ev'n RERDEMYTIo like a Cherub came, 


And RevELATION, ſpread th enlight'ning q * 


But oh ! thou Land, of Heav'n itſelf belov'd, 


What dire events, what changes haſt thou prov'd? 
How has time alter'd ev'ry charm of youth, 
Since firſt thou heard'ſt the oracles of truth ! 


Diſgrac'd the truths, which all th' Apoſtles gave, 


Thy Prince a tyrant, and Thyſelf a ſlave! 


Forgot the Heavenl y claims that once were Kine | 


Forgot the precepts breath'd from lips divine: 
Vain all the fathers, all a Saviour taught, 
And God expell'd for what th* Impoſtor brought, 


Ah! what avails thy medicinal floods, 
Thy citron breezes, and thy palmy woods, 


What 
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What tho the Caſſia breathes along thy ſhore, 
And trickling manna adds its eſſenc'd ſtore ; 
Tho' gums balſamic in thy vallies grow, 
And both the Indias in thy region glow, 
Thine, tho' Olympus, dear from claſſic fame, 
And honour'd Herman, a more holy name: 
Tho! the tall Cedar decks thy fragrant ſhrine, 
And lofty Lebanon himſelf be thine, 

From fair Euphrates ev'n to Jordan's wave, 
Tho? thy rich Coaſt the hallow'd waters lave, 
And tho! thy fruits, voluptuouſly diſpenſe 

A keener reliſh to th' invited ſenſe, 

Tho! on thy flowers a bolder bloom prevail 
Which ſends more piercing odours to the gale, 
Aud tho' thy ſkies, yet ſalient and ſerene, 
Call fair Hygea to the tempting ſcene, 

All, all theſe bleſſings a ſtrong balance find 

In one broad curſe that ſeizes on thy kind; 


Nor this the Peſt that oft has thinn'd thy plains, 
O'er thy devoted land a Trzanr reigns. 


More fell, more fatal, than thy torrid ſun, 
Fierce thro? the Eaſt ſee DxsrorisM run, 
1 | Frantic 
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Frantic before him move a ſanguine band. 
The rgthleſs agents of his murd'rous hands 
Crouching behind, in dumb allegiance wait, 
Nurs'd up in blood, his various tools of ine. 


In varied ſhapes of cruelty they riſe, | 
To torture life, or hideous deaths deviſe: 


Dey, Sul tan, Signior, Emperor and King, 
Chief, Viſter, Cailif, each inferior Thing. 
Some, do his bidding in the noon of day, 
And ſome, at midnight, ſeize upon his prey 
Submiſſivn, tetror, chaſtiſement, UNE” 
To ſink the abject vaſſal to the ſwine, * 
Below degraded inſtinct Reaſon falls, 
And Man is bound like herds within the ſtalls, 
His ſpirit dies ſubdued by hard controul, n 
The uſeleſs body moves without a ſoul + 
No ſpark of heav*nly fire the maſs can warm, | 
Nor public virtue touch, nor private charm, - 
But general cowardice, by horror bred _ 
Courage unſtrung, and manly honour dead: 
For oh! the dart, the gibbet, and the wheel 
Are the leaſt terrors that a ſlave can, feel, 
Of theſe the anguiſh ſcarce can rage its hour 
Exe Death appears in ſoft relief of power, 

Vol, ur. Co Death, 


— 
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| Death, à kind refuge in the laſt deſpair, 
But long a Lies of sEAVIAVY who tan bear 


9 _ 
C5 
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Lo Prergra's tyrant, with unnatural ſtrife, 

To pleaſe a minion robs a child of life, 
With ſavage rage can blind the firſt-born ſon. 
And partial lift a ſecond to the throne: 
When the proud Sopha has confign'd to death, 
Tis treaſon but to beg a parent's breath, 
The ſentence paſt, the lost that aims to ſave, 
Condemns to equal fate the pitying flave ;.. 
Senſual religion aids the tyrant's will, 
And blood for ever reeks along the ſteel ; . 

In dire ſuſpence, like Damocles's ſword, 
By a ſlight thread hangs life—a TYrzanT's word, 
Impoſts and Edict vex the groaning land, 
And ev'a the fountain flows but at command. 


Oh hapteſs Aſia, while ſuch horror reigns 
Yet ſhould ſhe ſteet again to rares ſand, 
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Within the tropics fiercer than the blaze, 
That fires the earth, with iron rod he ſays, 
Ev'n from the fertile Nile to Niger's waves, 
'Tis but a change of tyrants and of ſlaves. 


O pride enormous! impudence of man 
But let not Britons imitate the plan, 
Frame no falſe ſyſtems and then call them wiſe, 
Or make diſtinctions where no difference lies; 
Alas! full oft the European face 
Maſks a mind darker than the darkeſt race: 
The Negro's heart may be a pyrer ſhrine, 
For thoughts devour bd haughty White, than 

thine, 

Acceptance find more gracjous from i its "Ig 
Than the proud maſter who upliſts the rod, 
His prayer to holy Kanu xo more prevail a 
To che great 8IxIr whilpering in the gale, 
His pious vows to QuoJa 'midiſt the trees 
Or high BassxrO walking in the breeze, 
Theſe may more virtues and more truth impart, 
Than nnn 
0 2 And 


' * 


— 
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And the wild Tambour beat to idol ſhouts, 
| To heav'n aſcend before the organ's notes; 
Say, what the pomps of ſcience or of prayer, 
If the poor Indian's fervor glows not there? 
In different forms tho' men the God adore, 
Shap'd as the brute or painted as the flow'r, 
As marble here, and there as feathers ſeen, 
There the birds bone, and here the fiſhes fin, 
Each, as it marks ſincerity, ſhall riſe, | 
And welcome find in the recording ſkies; 
Shall more be cheriſh'd by the powers of Heav'n 
Than leſs true worſhip where more aids are giv'n, 
Than the mock homage of th' enlighten'd train, 
For whom a Saviour liv'd, and died in vain; 


A doctrine this too harſh for human pride; 
Reſort to facts and be the doctrine try'd, 
With faithful hand, cull'd from th' hiſtoric page, 
Proofs throng to proofs might vanquiſh Chriſtian 


rage; 
Oh! tyrant Warts, forget awhile thy gold, 


And every virtue in thy BLack behold, 
All that is honour'd, lov'd, or priz'd by thee, 


In thy ſcourg'd Negro, bluſhing, ſhalt thou ſee. 
* "1 . | Lo 
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* 


Lo, as the Muſe to Anticoſta ſteers." 

Mid'ſt the wild waves HUMANITY appears! 

Eſcap'd the wreck, although their barks were loſt, — 

Whole crews were dafh'd upon a ſavage coaſt ; 

The coaſt, tho' ſavage, there the Chriſtians find, 

Each God-like feeling in an Indian mind, 

For touch'd by cries that pierc'd the piny wood, : 

The natives ſought the margin of the flood, of 

Then as th' expiring Chriſtians caught their view, | 

To human grief the generous Indians flew, 

The ſocial paſſion glowing in his face, A 

Thus ſpoke a Chieftain of the ſable. race; | 

« Haſte children haſte, [ore where brothers 
n 

© Riſe ſtrangers riſe, the hand of help is nigh: _ 

„ Men, like ourſelves, TEE 1 2 88 
command, „ 

The melt'ring boſom, and the aiding N 

« All, all are kinſmen of a different hue, 

8 Our faces vary, but our hearts are true; 120 

« Ye” FR: white vanderers on ur Pf 


47 160 $3091 7 
* town, * 83 
« 'Y, opr rick a are als and your wants o our own.” 
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This ſaid, he gently to his Cottage led, 

Smil'd on his gueſts and yielded up his bed 
Then watch'd till morn, a guardian at the door 
Bleſs'd and was bleſſed couid a Cbriſtian more? 


To trace each Vix ru thro” the ſultry Sands, 
Next Negro Hoxoux all thy praiſe demands ; 
In Cujos's generous ſoul it meets the view, 
And darts a glory thro” his tawny hue. 
A band of Chriſtian pirates ſought the ſhore, 
And many an Indian from their foreſts bore, 
To CvJoz's cot a Foe was ſeen to ly, 
Pierc'd by a dart, and begg' d, i in peace, to die; 
But ſoon the Tribes purſue, demand their prey, 
" Scalp, ſcalp that wretch, they cry, in open dayl 
4, Cvjox conceals the Man whoſe blood is dure, 
1 Tis not our rage, tis juſtice that devours.” 
Mean time tht ee Chriſtian un d ſor 
| breath, 5 
As Cujoe role, and topp'd the 3 3 
1 My Friends forbear, the guilty ſeek and ſlay, 
ge Purſue the race that ſtole our tribes away, 
Ws. May Ocean helm them in the deepeſt wave, 


| 1 The gully puniſh, hut he blameleſs fave! 
” La, 
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Lo, chis ſiek Chriſtian on my faltł relies, 
« Of Gueſt and friend, ah ! reverence the ties 47 1 
Here, in the rights of Friendſhip” ſhall h rofl, 
This arm his buekler, and his ſhield this breaſt, 
This Cot his Citadel, and ere be die 
« Here muſt your hatchets fall; your arrows fly lv 
Honour prevail'd, their vengeance dy'd als . 
And e, age wm Chriſtan lay. 7 


'4 
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Next Jet us s ſpeed to  yonder 2 0 7 plains 
By mountains teren d, and d with dulceet , 
caries,” 10 n 209 rurſtftug HG! 1G:A 

wid Lud ard pirenty roars, _ 
Affrights the Ille, and deſolates the ſhores, 
Whiſe many a itt and flow'ry vale between, 1 
Smile i in the ſtorm and reconcile the ſcene: 
There fee a Hero of the Negro line, goorw non T 
Boaſts a an high 1 Briton, pr pre oug as xi ne. 
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The eehte en with his maſter oh Te 
The fame their panſign an and t the fame heir bes 
Together us'd in Infant times to play, | 


* e ſtrengthen'd in life! $ e day: ; 
S 4 The 
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The ſlave vas truſty and the lord was kind, 
To Quar$#r's.care-the prgperty aſſign d. 
His labours clos d. he took the tranſient reſt. 
Then chid the Sun yet loit'ring in the Eaſt; 
Ere peep'd, tha dawn his daily toils he ſought, 

And daily wealth to his lay d lord he brought, , . 
Fe: rbb 990% £57 413113 bl power ſho] 

Envy. at lengrh. à poiſan'd arrow drew. 
Which wing'd with miſchief to the maſter flew, 
Of dire neglect the accuſation came, 


, —— Daeci! {1 Jol . 7. 
And lo lo, .the ſentence paſt for Qu Qua-snt's ſhame; , 
Li ieren 


A public — was now decreed, 


And e ene, Qu doom d tp 


a 1291 — 1 with th PD Fo — 281 ap” 
injur'd Slaye wi ring terror h 

And 55 deep mange bk 7 barbarous 5 0 
Then wrought, to agony, theſe words addreſs'd, . d, 
The poignard, rremblipg 3 at his Maſter's beaſt. 


Lb KELL if as TH 
« O Thou, whom no rememberance can move, 


Nor cradled tenderneſs, nor apap love, 
25 not ole that QU Toul Will bear 
he public Tufülts which thy y hands plepars, 
. VELO 93 Frm? zahn at b'et 
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« Think not hrs * n theſe eyes ſhall _ 
| view. , f bynod ant bunt: 

« Northink 20 83 theſe lips bande, 
« No Monſter, no, my ſoul's above my fate, 
u Scorns thy proud mercy as it braves "AY _ 8 
« Thus Tyrant, thus, thy fury Ldef , 
« Live Thou to Shame, while I in honour die.“ 
He ee N en ee the nn 
And bath'd the e bitter in ehe Servant's blood. 


If thou would'f Negro TENDERNESS . 
Seek with the Muſe the coaſt where broods the 
THe; gold; F | 2 
A 1 Briton cherer immortal be! his name, 4 
By, pity's Angel mark'd with endleſs fame! .. 

A Briton there, an Indian Infaut found, . 

For ſavage, rites by ſuperſtition bound, f 

The Negra King amidſt the croud he foughs, . 
Ang at the Sacrifice the victim bought. 
Then to the Ship his trembling Charge _ | 
While ol die un wih aue ter d 
123-5 (121493 MAG 3% ata yoo 200 Bur » 
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But ſcaret the Babe was plac'd upon the deck, 
Than loud was heard a female's piercing ſhriek, 
_« Tis he! tis he it is the babe F bore, 
« Whew ſavage Acqua from this beſom tore. 
% Ahl come my ou reſume tby couch of reſt, 
And cling once more to this waternal breaft, > 
« Bleſt be the hand, by Ecuo ſorm d to fave, 
Thrice bleſs the Hand that led me here a ſlave, 
* Bleſt be the Author of theſe tranſports wild, 

. Child!” | | 

She could no more, but ſtill the ſpeaking eye, 
Oyn d the rich gift of ſweet HUMANITY ! 


But when ſhe heard her infant had been bought, 
Ev'n as the flame its tender limbs had caught, 
« O Indian God, Our God-tfke White, the faid, 
While o'er her ſable cheek the eximſon end, _ 
All that a parent, all a flave can give, 
O God-Jike White, O Indian God receive!” 
Kneeling ſhe wept; then kiſs'd her reſcu'd Child, 
While in her erty arms the Infant (mil'd; 
Dances and Sungs of Praiſe now ſtruek the waves, 
And one ſtrong charm Jike magic rouch'd the 
fave, _ 1 
| | gl 8 
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Thro' the long voyage obedient they remain, | 
Nor founding whip is heard, nor elanking thain- 


Touch'd is thy heart, O Merchant of thy kind, 
Does human Softneſs ſteal into thy mind? _ 
Rous'd is the ſpark, too long repreſs'd by Gold? 
Then bend thy heart to what we next unfold: 4 
Now, while perchance the human paſlions move, 
O view the force of friendſhip and of Love, 
In Negro boſoms ſee thoſe powers at ſtrife, 
Which form the bliſs and agony of life. 


Zeno and Zavok of the jetty race, 
Were firſt in feature and proportion'd grate, 
Bright as the Antelope their radiant eyes, 
As the proud Palm- tree tow rd their equal flze, 
Both wore alike the Tyger's ſpeckled ſpoil, 
Brothers in dreſs, in paſtime and in toil; 
Slaves tho' they were, ev'n Slay' ry had its charms. 
For Zzzrox's comfort was in Zaor's arms, 
And Zazox fainting on the arid ſand, 
Was rear'd to Joy by gentle Zzpron's hand, 
By bliſs united much, by ſorrow more, 

A Negro's Fats they ſoften'd while they bore; 

| But 
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But Love, at laſt; a keener pang imparts, 

For ſable ZxIIA triumph'd o'er their hearts; 

Her ſkin of Ebony beſtow'd a grace, 

That far outſhone an altbafter face, 

So thought the yourhs, with equal truth inſpird, 

With all their paſſion, all their climate fir'd; 

Each fcorn'd to raviſh, each refus'd to yield, 

And Love and eee both n = 
field; | | 

Devouring torments ſpread the ual flame, 

But ſtill their friendſhip, ſtill their love the ſame; 

When beauteous ZEL1a in their view appears, 

Zanox and £AaBok melt in mutual tears, 

Oft, hath embracing, to renounce her ſwear, 

And Friendſhip ſeems to link them in deſpair ; 

At length their conflicts, big with every grief, ; 

And ev'ry paſſion, ſought a dire relief. 

At cloſe of day as Zt11a trac'd the wood, 

The Lovers follow'd and before her ſtood, 

The wand” ring Maid too fatal i in her charms, 

Now ſnatch'd to ZEBRON' s now to Zazor' J arms ; ; 

The fondeſt vows that ever Lovers ſwore, 

The deepeſt | groans that ever r bead they pour. 


tg Then 
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Then, with clos· d eyes, and Baule declin'd, they 


dart, | 
The mutual daggers i in her en e hens 


Speechleſs ſhe fell, her ſobs their ſhrieks confound, 
They claſp the victim, and they kiſs the wound, 
Then raiſe the poignards ſtreaming in her blood, 
And with their own augment the crimſon flood. 


Thus Negro Virtues, Negro Frailties ſnine, 

Say, fairer Savage, do they yield to thine! 

Their ardent virtues Aa thy own, 

Their errors are the er of their zone; 

And art thou ſtill Supreme of human race, 

Still boaſts thy Nature the imperial grace? 

Ah no! without the aid of borrow'd arts, 

Worth, greatneſs, goodneſs, elevate heir hearts, 8 

The tow'ring ſpirits in their boſoms move, 

They hate with vigour, as with force they love, 

Together leagu'd, till death they faithful toil, © 

And ſmooth the wrong that chains them to the 
foil; 

Still hand in hand their direfa} lah 42 bear, 


Divide each j joy and mitigate deſpair: Ak 
Vivid 
3 
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Vivid 4s Thinethe'ſente of joy and pairi, 
Thrills in each pulſe, and vibrates in each vein; 
When hope inſpires, behold, as bright a ray, 
Inumes their eyes and o'er their features play; 
When grief aſfails, the tears as copious flow, 
To mark the ſoft or agonizing woe; | 
When the laſh ſcourges, or the pincers rend, 

A ſhriek as piercing from the heart they ſend ; 
Ere che brave ſpirit of che man is broke, 

_Ev'n with a Britons {corn they ſpurn the yoke, 
Love of their native Land, that magic Charm ! 
Againſt a hoſt hath made a bandful arm, 


They love like Thee the Joil that gave them birth, 
And treaſure up esch particle of earth 
Fondly emboſom d, ere they leave the ſhore, 


Muficians, P oets, £00, by nature taught, ; 
'A ſong ſpontaneous burſting from a thought, 

- Swift into meaſure ſubjects ſeem to fly, 

As tranſient objects tranſient themes ſupply, 

Each nerve extatic ſprings to the rebound, 


And every motion ſeems to paint a ſound; 


The 


- - 
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The ſweet enthuſiaſm ev'ry grief beguiles; 
And the ſcourg'd Captive even in anguiſh ſmiles, i 
With thrilliag paſhon ev'ry feature glows, 
So ſtrong the charm it cheats awhile their woes. 


| Yet, who the Negro's Jufferings can relate, 
Or mark the varied horrors of their fate ; 
Where, bluſhing Truth! ſhall we their griefs 
Or how commence the catalogue of Sin? 
Demons of totture! ye who mock at wor, 
And ſmile to ſee the crimſon blood<track flow, | 
In horrid triumph rife from-central Hell, 
Th' inventive pangs of Chriſtian growth to tell, 
Oh! aid the ſhuddering Mufe to paint the grief, 
Which calls on death for pity and relief; 

Oh ! powers of Mercy, looſe that maſſy yoke, 
Oh! hold that Arm, for murder's in the roke! 
Behold that axe the quivering limb afſails, _ 
Behold that body weltering in its wails ! 

Ah! Fear that Bludgeon fall, that laſh reſound, 
And fee thoſe wretches writhing on the ground! 
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See yonder mangled maſs of Atoms lie, 

Behold that Chriſtian's hands the flames apply, | 
At the bare feet is laid that ſulphurous train, 

Ir Climbs the heart and burns into the brain. 


Survey the triple horrors of their ſtate, 
Doom'd in each change to be the ſport of fate; 
Torn from their native land at firſt they come, 
And then are thrown into the failing tomb, 8 
In wat'ry dens like coupled beaſts they lie, 
And beg the mournful privilege to die; 

But Death, more kind than Man, oft brings relief, 
Releaſes one, while one ſurvives to grief; 
The living wretch his dead aſſociate ſees, 
The body claſps and drinks the putrid breeze, 
Chain'd to the noxious corpſe, till rudely thrown, 
In the vex'd ſea, then left a ſlave alone. 
Ah! wretch forlorn'! by lot the moſt ſevere, ' 
Aſſaſſination would be mercy here! | 
Methinks I hear-thee cry, Ah! give me death, 
« Give the laſt blow and ſtop this hated breath, 
Oh! for a ſword to waft me to the ſhore, _ 
Where never Chriſtian White may torture more, 
1 | e Curſe, 
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* Curſe, curſe me not with Being, inſtant throw 
« This loathſome body to the waves below!” 
His prayer deny'd, condemn'd *midſt ſlaves to 
The cruel Merchant“ marks him for his own,” 
The ſcar by Chriſtian cruelty impreſt, 
Smoaks on his arm, or blackens on his breaſt, 
The wattled oziers form his rugged bed, 
And daily anguiſh earns his daily bread ; 
Short food, and ſhorter reſt, and endleſs toil, 
Above the ſcourge, below the burning ſoil. 


- 


Soon with his ſable Brothers muſt he go, 
e Doom'd to a ſad variety of woe,” 
Like harneſs'd Mules o'er Afric's dreadful ſand, 
In ſlow proceſſion move the mournful band, 
The length'ning files begin their circuit wide, 
While on their limbs are galling braces ty'd ; 
Fraught with coarſe viands, ſee . the ſtraining ' 

throng, 
Drag the oppreſſive caravan along, 
The maſly iron and the direful log, 
Their naked bodies ev'n in ſlumber clog, 
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An iron collar o'er each neck is paſt; 
And iron rivets hold the collar faſt; 


A tightenꝰd chain acroſs each ſhoulder goes, 


While the dark driver takes his own repoſe; 
At length arriv'd, the miſerable band 


Liks the e boa hand to hand. 5 
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Ye friends of Man! whoſe fouls un merey 


glow, 


4 


Throb not your e with enen nn woe? 
Fires not the ſocial blood within your veins, 


To make the White Man feel the Negro's pains? 


Beat not your hearts the miſcreant arms to bind, 


Of the proud Chriſtian with a ſavage mind? 
Doſt.thou not pant is ſnap the impious chain, 


And ruſh to ſuccour the inſulted train ? 
From ſervile bonds, to free the hapleſs race, 
And fix the haughty tyrants in their place? 
Make them the weight of Slav'ry to know, 
Till their hard natures melt at ſocial woe, 


Nor till they humanize to ſocial men, 


Would ye reſtore them to their rights again 


gh er nfs 


Oh! 
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Ohl Fxeepon, facred Goddeſs? Who inſpires 
Th' untutor'd Savage with ſublimeſt fires 
Oft have the Chiefs o'er liſted troops prevail'd, 
And Nature's warriours ſped where armies fail'd; 
While the bought ſoldier in his trade of death, 
With ſordid contract bargains for his breath, 
While the brave Indian from his fetters broke 
Ev'n Famine braves to feel no more the yeke: 


What will not Fazepom's Heay" n | defcended 
fire, 

In cultur'd, or untutor'd Souls inſpire? © 
The zxicnts or NA rk and of Gob to fave, \ 
Men ſcoop the rock and build upon the wave, 
Explore the barren ſand, the marſhes drear, 
And the free Cottage in the deſert rear, 
Delight'in hollow of ſome caveto dwell, 
Or dig thro* Earth the independent cell. 


See where Marixo lifts her craggy brow, | 
Half hid in clouds, and cover'd half with ſnow, 
Beyond the Appenines, there Freedom reigns, 


And ſcorns the thraldom of Italian plains ; 
D D 2 There 
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There ſee untax'd the proud republic grow, 

And ſpurn the bondage of the vales below, 

Cloſe on the liberal Heav'n behold it ſtands, 

And looking ſcorn on tributary lands, 

What, tho, thoſe tributary lands diſplay 

The bloomy fragrance of perpetual May, 

Like the coy ſenſitive each lovely flower, 

Still ſeems to tremble at the touch of power. 

Bleſt be the good Dal matian's generous earth, 

Which boaſts, Oh! Rome, than thine a nobler 

birth, | 

Thou, but the refuge of a robber band, 

To his deyotion rais'd the folded hand, | 

And many a century his little ſtate _ | 

Has ſtood the ſtorms of, Fortune and of Fate, 

Whilſt thy . ſunk cities, once the boaſt of Fame, 

Are mark'd by Ruins, and an empty name: 

What tho' no ſtreams here lave the ſcant domain 

But melting ſnows and reſervoirs of rain; 

Tho' hillocks ſcatter'd round the parent hill, 

At once thy pride and penury reveal, 

A narrow circuit, and a labour'd ſoil, 

| Which yields ſubſiſtance but to endleſs toil, 
: | HW Dear 
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Dear is the grain that decks the Mountain's ſide, 
Beyond the harveſt of Italia's pride. 

In this ſmall ſpot behold one path alone, 
Where Jealous freedom guides us to the town, 
There, entering, arts. and arms and trade we 

view, 2 
For ev ry Citizens $2 Soldier too TR 
There, . are form'd on patriot Wiſdom's plan, 
For each enjoys the honeſt rights of Man; 
There all for general happineſs combine, 
To that great aim, with hands and hearts they 

join. | F 

Oh! fainted founder of this victnous kad... 
Sublimely rais'd, I ſee thy ſtatue ſtand, 
Ev'n where the Virgin conſecrates the place, 
It fills with holy : zeal thy generous race, 
With free-born men thy Mount is cover'd 0 er, 
While loſt CAMPANIA glooms a deſert ſhore. 


Say, what but F erer chear'd the Savage 
"bands, | 


That once o 'erſpread CaxAbIA- 8 conquer d lands? N 
[198 #1 D D 3 | | Wild 
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Wild as their woods behold uncheck'd they go, 
For ſport or food accouter d with the bow, 
They aſk'd no bounty from the ſullen ſoil, 

The caſual chace their banquet and their toil, 
And when at eve the warm purſuit was o'er, 


Nor twang'd the bow nor ſped the arrow more, 
They ſprung from light repoſe ere peep of day, 


And thro' the humid deſarts took their, way; 
Active, ferocious, bold, unaw'd they ſtood, 
Troops of the lake and armies of the wood, 
Vers'd in no ſcience, leſſon d in no art, 

They breath'd the eloquence that reach'd the 
Unknown the claſſic pomp of pedant ſchools, 
Above th' ungenial check of colder rules, 

It beam'd defiance in the flaſhing eye, 
Storm'd in the ſhout and melted in the ſigh; 

In tranquil hours it gave the ſmile ſerene, 


In public tumults ſhow'd th' indignant mien, 
While every vivid tone and glance expreſs d 


All the ſtrong n of the warriour' 's breaſt. | 


-% 
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- When the rude Chief his brave harangue 
- eee ee ws Hou io tl eee 
The Savage roſe to Hero and to Man,. 
And when th' invader tore him from the ſoil, 
Dear ſcene of all his pride, of all his toil, 
No/artificiat mockeries of woe, 
Or taught his cheek to change, his tears to flow; 
With pious awe he kneel'd to kifs the ground, 
And fondly prefs'd' his ſorrowing friends around, 
« Oh! weeping Brothers! this our place of birth, 
« Our fathers Aſhes conſecrate the earth; - 
4 Should the foe drag us to a foreign ſhore, - 
* Thoſe ſacred aſhes we can guard no more, 
« Leave, leave not thus our Sires to Chriſtian rage, 
*« But ah! with filial wrath the conflict wage. 


Thus thro' the globe in Nature's earlieſt dawn, 
For FR EHDOM only was the arrow drawn, 3 
The plain rough ancient at his threſhold ſtood, 

And held that freedom dearer than his foot 
What#er the foreſt or the lakes beftow, *' © i 
Fruits of his lance, his angle and his Vow,” 


b . 
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The fur that warms him or the hut that ſhields, 
The ſcanty harveſt which his culture yields, 
Earn'd by hjs ſtrength, was by his- en main 

tain d, | 
And Freedom held what We 3 gain N 
Part of himſelf, the Swain his Freedom thought 
His reaſon ſanction'd what his nature taught, 
Nor force of bribes nor frauds of gold he knew, 
For Life and Liberty to arms he flew.  _ 
For theſe, ſee ſmiling in their realms of froſt, 
The ſons of Labradore's inclement coaſt, | | 
Tho' darkneſs ſheds deep night .thro' half the 
And ſnow inveſts the clime, - that clime is dear, 
Where blows the arctic tempeſts icy gale, ' -.. 
And famine ſeizes on the ſpermy whale, 
The bearded Eſquimaux half robb'd of ſight, 
ERoves uncontroul d content with F REEDOM'S 

light, ; 1 
To all the ills his Country 1 canforms, 
Sports in hex caverns and enjoys her ſtorms; 
For the huge Sea-dog tugs the lab'ring'oar, 
Nor fighs for bleſſings of a ſoſter ſhore, 5 
6 Such 
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Such too, BuTr ANA, were xu ſavage Sons, 
Thro' all chy tribes the dread of Slav- Shs rays; i 
Tho? mild heroic; honeſt without laws, T 
They brav'd each peril in fair Freedom's FRO Fr 
But ah! full many an age in Gothic night. 
Was veil'd th' effulgence of their native +: iT 
Tho' like the rocky Barrier of their coaſt, | 
That Freedom now is her ſublimeſt boaſt. 
Full many an age diſſenſion ſhook her Fane, - 
From Rome's fierce Cæſar to the ftormy Dane. 
In whelming tides pour'd in the Saxon clan, 
And Normans finifh'd what their rage began; 
The ſavage Briton to his Mayntains fled, / 
Alternate triumph'd and alternate bled; 
War upon wars, on conqueſt conqueſts throng, 
Vandal drove Goth, 'and Goth urg'd Gaul along; 
On human fleſh the ſavage Victors eat, a 
And miſtic Druids ſhar'd the ſanguine treat; 
Impoſtor-prieſts before their Idols ſtood. 
And talk'd of Heav'n with hands embru'd in blood; 
Before their eyes imagin'd ſpectres glare, 
Spirits were . and fancy d ghoſts were there, 
We 
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Religion, Law, and Government their own, 
Bloody cheir Altars, bloody was their Throne; 
Thro' the yex'd Iſle the ſanguine edict ſpread 
"T was Heav'n demanded mountains of the n ; 
In the dark grove which Superſtition trod, 1A 
Prieſts hid their _ yet commun d wich = 

God.. | 
And ee within the fearful So. 
Firſt ſtab a victim then the feaſt reſume ; 
Unfelt as yet the ſoft' ning ties of life, 
Deep in the priſoner's, breaſt the ruthleſs knife 
The deſperate mn. . ee man do 

more! ige 00 A7 6 

Then a ae flow'd the, gore; 


Now wa each grace orf 3 and Pity ble. 
09217 ee ede 
But ſoon the N Tyrant was thi Slave, 11 
For fell Invaders pierc'd the Druid cave: 


Forth from the Baltic pour d the deatbfub holt, 


And train'd to havock, erĩmſon'd all the coaſt, 
The N orthern Hive ſwarm'd terrible around, 
| And every altar ſmoak d upon the ground, 

"IS Promiſcuous 


Promiſcuous carnage, ſpotted every hand, 
Swell'd the gorg'd tomb and deluged all che land. 
Different in mind, and manners, as in face, * | 


The Normans came, an innovating race; 

Their power, their E We and their pride, they 

© brought, 

| Fierce, bold, and bloody, 220 with conqueſt 
fraught, 5 

From the forc'd mixture of a foreign breed, 

Unnatural cuſtoms, laws, and wars ſucceed ; 

The Saxon ſuperſtition, weak as dire, 

In two extremes of water and of fire, 

But theſe were lenient mercies to the ſtrife, | | 

That ben with horror hung a cloud on life, 

For then, the ties of ſocial Good unbound, | 

Aſſaſſination took its deathful round; 

In every grove ſome lurking ſtabber lay, 

And human bloodſhed clotted all the way, | 

Frequent the mangled corple obſcene, appear d. 

And mutual hate the fanguine ſtandard rear d:; 

In ſlaviſh homage toa haughty Lord, | | Wipe 

Each home-felt Joy was broken at the board, 8 | 
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From houſe to houſe the Tyrant's edict ran, 
And the Feaſt ended ere the Mirth began, 
At the eighth hour toll'd out by dread command, 
The dreary knell that darken'd all the land ; 
Friendſhip no more her magic could impart, 
Nor ſhare the glad, nor raiſe the drooping heart, 
| T he * * blazing faggot” chear'd the mY no 
more, 
And all the ſoft' ning blooms of life were o'er; 


To ruin'd Juries the dire ſ word ſucceeds, 
And at each pore inſulted Juſtice bleeds, hy 
The ſavage beaſts, which Nature gave to all, 
|, To glut the rage of ſcepter'd pride muſt fall; 
No more the chace, no more the woods were free, 


. 


All, all was Hate, — for all was SLAVERY. 


The Lawyer-Clergy too, and Baron proud, 
Aping their Prince, ſtruck terror thro' the croud; 
Next, bigot Prieſts, th' impoſing mandate bring, 
And yoke. the Neck of each ſucceeding King ; 4 

Fair truth in letters was with reaſon bound, 

And dread Anathemas were peal'd around, 

Pontiff Hypocriſy, parade of prayer, 

Pardon, « or curſe, indulgence or x deſpair: 
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The heart Was tainted, and the head us, 


And all the attributes c of God abus'd; 
Kings, Prieſts and People in one- chaos hut d. 


And Virtue left with Liberty the World! 


Eventful BRITAIx ! ſhould the Muſe diſplay, 
The bloody tracks which mark d thy home ward 
r | | 
Or trace the Deluges of Foreign Gore, 

That ran in purple torrents thro' thy ſhore, 

As conqueſt oft her crimſon pinion ſpread, 
And different victors different horrors bred ; | 
Thy hardieſt Sons would tremble but to view, 
The fearful picture that her pencil drew. 1 


Laſt, and what greater proofs can now remain? 
Touch we the border of Sux ix Au's plain, 
Lo, there the purchas'd Neckors mayꝰ'ſt thou ſee, 
Burſting their bonds indignant to be free, 
From rocks and caves in daring Bands they come, 
And wrought to blood like warring Lions roam: 
I : WEST ES Fire, 
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Fire, Plague, er Beach thy untutor d Bands 


defy, 
Reſolv' on Freedom or reſol d to ney” 


Then bleſt ve man r ede to be bleſt, 

| Friend of the Wretched, Guardian of th' op- 

preſs'd, 

Bleſt be the Man—ye 8 bow the knee, 

And bleſs him, Thou, Oh! ſweet HUMANITY— 

Who, ſcorning intereſt; thus pourtray'd the plan, 

That gave to Men the awful rights of Man; 

„Ohl Race diſhonour'd, whoſe ſad forms we tear, 

« Nor heed our kindred, heed our Maker there, 

* Too long on ſordid Altars have ye bled, * 

« From Chriſtian hearts too long has Mercy fled: 

« At length return'd, behold ſhe brings relief, 

* From Heav'n ſhe comes to ſooth the Captive 5 
grief 3 3 

« My brethren riſe, FY allies nies a3 

« And give the generous Model to mankind ; 

What Avarice ſeiz d let Juſtice now reſtore, 

Let Negroes ſerve, but ſerve as Slaves no 


more; « © 
r 


Penn. 


HUMANITY Y, ans 
Or if be m Slave muſt ye r inf 
« Strive not fur worde, ſo we remove the pam; 
« Strive wot" for words, fo we the righti" ſupply,” * 
« The e rights ee HUMANITY!*” 5 


01 e ety ro tu 9% 5717 Thank 5 
©. * 


* mr Man "ſpake, applauding "EM 
The Tiers triumph'd, and the Chriſtian lows, 
Unnumber d Hearts by great example fird 2 
Bent to the Law HUMANITY requir'd ; ee 
Unnumber'd Manacles that moment broke, by | 
Unnumber'd Slaves were looſen'd from the yoke, 
Unnumber'd Hands were folded up in air, ar 
Unnumber'd Voices breath'd a grateful prayer, 
Unnumber'd Eyes late bath'd in tears of woe, 
Ah bliſsful change! with tears of joy o erflow: 
From God the ſpark began, to Man it came, 1 
Till all perceiving, all partook the fame; 
Heav'n's fire electric, as one touch'd the ball, 

It ſtruck a ſecond till it ſpread to all. 


And ſhall not generous England catch the flame, 
And add the Wreath of Mercy to her fame, * 


Shall 
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Shall not HUMANITY aſſert her cauſe, 

And Albions Slave find Fu#ice in ber Laus? 

Thoſe equal Laus, whoſe amicable ſway, 

The rich and poor, the high and low obey. 

Bleſt Land ! where Sovereigns view their roots 
aſcend, _ | r ä 

While Law and LI EZM Ty tlieir thrones defend, 

Bleſt Subjecis too, whoſe guarded manſions ſtand, 

Too firm for Tyranny's rapacious Hand, 

Where the poor Peaſant knows his Cot ſecure, | 

Humble in ſize, but on foundations ſure "ue 

Where boldly fenc'd his little Garden grows, | 

And not a King DARES rob him of a Roſe. 

Thus in the crouded Hive, tho' all agree 

To chooſe their Monarch, the proud Swarms are 

free 
Plebeian Cells, as facred as he Great 
And both contribute honey to the State. 
/ | 
Launch then the Bark, unfurl th' impatient 
Sails, 


Swell ye kind Seas, and blow ye eta, Gales, 
Oh 


— 
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Oh haſte ſome Angel thro the realms of air 
To Afric's Sons Britannia's tidings bear l. 
Thrice happy he who firſt ſhall reach the ſtrand - 
To ſpread the joys of Freedom thro” the 15658 
His the rich bliſs to ſee © his fellows bleſt, 
His the glad welcome of ſome aa 5 


And 101 methinks on Fancy's wing convey 4 
The Muss already gains the palmy ſhade, 
Herſelf the meſſenger, to Afric's plains 
Ardent ſhe flies to break the tyrant-chains, 
Her voice already hails the liſt ning croud, 
And thus ſhe ſpeaks her Embaſfy aloud, 
« ] come, I come to ſet the Captive free 
Le ſuffering Heirs of ſweet HUMANITY, 
a * Whoſe Minds can reaſon, and 3 Hearts 
can move, 

“With all the joys and agonies of Love, 
5 Sublime on Nature $ ſcale again ye riſe , 

Equals on Earth, as equals in the Kies. 

Yor un. E ini 


: * 
3 10 1 0 ry 
C Ez W p 


— 
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* Where inn bids, now take g linen. 


of 


« Yours the faix morn, and Chg the : cloſing 
n day, | 


« Yours is the TIT eve, its Sorel at 

Or on the cooling wave or barren ſand, 

« If in your breaſts the Patriot paſſions burn 

To your loy'd Country, to your Homes return, 

« Free, unconfin'd, where” er your courle ye 
bend, 

4e Still, ſtill ſhall Lepaarry your iepsattend ! 

40 Negroes: are Men, and Men are Slaves no 
moxe, 

« Fair Freedom reigns, and Tyranny is o'er!” 


ay we I CD. - 


And now they trace each Fine of former . 
Explore each favour'd Py. hill, vale, and 
| | grove, 

And ſoon the well-remember'd huts they find, 
Where faithful” Friends and Loves were left be. 
hind, © [rag unn no lep 
Sudden. before her ſable lord 5 ay teh 

Th' e wife adorn'd with faithful tears, 
Mothery 


— — os. ee 
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Mothers again their kidnapp'd babes behold, 
Sons claſp their Sires in flavery grown old, 


Here their own Niger riſes to the ſight, 

And there their Nile's prolific banks invite ; 

Far as.extend theſe parent floods they range, 

Feel all at large and triumph in the change : 
And ſtill in fond delight their triumphs riſe, 

And this glad Truth re-echoes to the ſkies, 

| NeGRroes ARE Men, AND MEN ARE SLAVES NO 


MORE, | 
Fair FREEDOM REIGNS AND TYRANNY IS O'ER,* 


In the firſt Quarto Edition of this Work, publiſhed in 
1788, the Poem contained ſeveral more pages, but, as theſe 
. ketch'd the Author's deſign, and might, indeed, be conſidered 
as a poetical proſpectus of the intended poem of SocizTy, the 
materials of which are loſt, and with them, the probability of 
the Author's having leiſure, courage, or life, to begin his 
labour again, with any well-founded hope of reaching the point 
of which he once cheriſh'd the ambition—for what cannot Youth 
and Poeſy make us believe— ? he has judg'd it better to end the 
preſent performance here; only obſerving, that, in this reviſion 
of it, he has avail'd himſelf of every criticiſm which, on reflexion, 
be felt ro be juſt, whether ſuch criticiſm was public or private, 
expreſſed with mildneſs or with rigour. 


E E 2 


DIALOGUE LETTERS; 

5 CONTAINING | OT 
NECESSARY FIRST QUEST IONS AND ENQUIRIES 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND DUTCH, 


Vs 


: 
: 


PROMISED BY THE GI&ANER, 


—  — 


233 


TO THE RFADER. 


As well to perform a promiſe, as from a thorough 
conviction of their NEAT UTILITY to travellers of all def. 
criptions,theſeLetters are added; but as there is nothing in them 
which ea a he either profitable or amuſing o his fide of the 
Continent; and as the orber fide is, alas! fill forbidden ground, 
without offering fruits or flowers, or gleanings of any kind for 
the head or heart, the Gleaner can neither expect or wiſh his 
Readers to loſe the pre/ex time in \ ſuch barren occupation ; but 
when, Jong-wiſh'd. for and long: wanted Peace ſhall rexew the 
- Earth, and vrt wounded Humanity, he would as a Friend, 
adviſe all thoſe who carry their gratulations on that joyful event 
abroad, to take theſe Dialogues along with them, even though 
they ſhould xefuſe the ather parts of the work that honour : not 
but that he would feel himſelf proud to be their Fellow Travel. 
ler, in a literary ſenſe, altogether. And 


„ * As it is impſibleto write down the words exactly 
as they would ſound, when pronounced, to an Engliſh ear, 
the following obſervations may be of uſe: A, in the German, 
and Dutch Languages is pronounced as in the French, except. 
ing when there are two ſtrokes over it, as thus—a—it is thea 


the ſame as in Engliſh. The v', in both Dutch and German is 
always pronounced as an f. 


z rrVHRenst * 
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. 1 * 
* FN H GERMAN, & DUT CH. 
« 11391! 20 - 130992 U 
e 3100 ob TH bay: 
U 
91 7 e = K *- — 8 : M. 
Wr 2 L E'TT r. 745 22. : J 
ENGLISH, 
. 01992822980 
How late is it landlord? ae? 
chambermaid? | 2 Kd 
8 : © GarMan,” 8 2 


Wie fpit iſt es, Wirth? Hee katnither- 
madehen? As ſpoken, i i. e. as it ſounds to the 
car. We ſpate iſt es, wurt? aufwerter? kam- 


mermadeyen? 


9 
- 9 1 1 
. df ” 


Doren. 


Hoe laat is het, wt oppaſſer?  Kamer 
meid ? 


Is there 4 Sed the? n 
Ge. 
Iſt ein gutes feuer da? As ſ. Iſt ein gootes 


* 


. L 20 1 1445 1 £49 15 71 644 
MAMKAL DvrTcu, 

Is er een goed vuur? 8 
234 Bring 
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Bring breakfaſt, tea, coffee; both; belbw, 
above. 


GERMAN. | 
Bring das frühſtuck, thee, caffe, von beyden, 
unten, oben. As ſ. Bring das freeſtick, tec, 
caffe, ſom byden, oonten, oben. 
| Durcn. 
Brengt het ontbyt, chee, coffẽ, 22 875 boven, 
beneeden. 


bs water und towel in my chamber? 
"Gunman, = es 
Iſt waſſer und ein handtuch in be 7 ä 
As ſ. Iſt waſſer unt eyen handtooch in myne 
E 
OA ” Doren. . 
"Is er water en cen handdock in mn 


kammer? (7 | 
Go for the hairdreffer, barber, both. 1442 


GERMAN. 


Hohlt dem friſeur, br dier, beyde. As f. 
Holt dem friſeur, barbeer, — 8 


ai Doren. Hai 22 
Hale Ss kapper, ( ———— barbier, hos 


GERMAN. 


— : 
* 1 
2061 
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Bring my boots, ſnoes. 


* 


. © GERMAN, 7181 
Bringt meine ſtiefeln, ſnue. As f. Brinks 
myne ſteefeln, ſhue. 
Doren. 
Brengt myne Harſen, ſchoenen. 


Bruſh my ont, hat. 


615. 1 of itt | 
Burſte meinen rock, huth. As £ Bürſte 
eden rok. hr. 


| 2 Doren.” 
Borſtett myn rock, hoed at. 


Are there any things which travellers go to 
fee. in this tawn, village, country? 


© GERMAN. 


It etwas merkwürdiges fiir reiſende in 
dieſer ſtadt zu beſehen, dorf, gegende? As ſ. 
Iſt etwas merk werdeges fear ryſende in decler 
| Rad: Zu baten, dorf, Sasendef | 


Doren 


I 


* 
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_- 


Dorcel. 


Is er iets merkwaardigs voor ryzigers te ſeen, 
in deeſe ſtadt, dorp land 


Get ſomebody to attend me to them. 
GERMAN. 

Shaffe mir jemand um mich darhin zu 
begleiten. As f. Shaffe meer yamaant um 
mich darhin zu beglyten. 

Dvrcn. 

Beſorgr my nn om 85 3 te 

geleyden. 105 Adenin | 


If there is a play, opera, concert to night 
conduct me to it, at the proper hour. 


* 


GERMAN Nxddd̃. 
Is dieſen abend eine comedie, opera, con- 
cert, begleite mir dahin, zur beſtemten zeit. 
As ſ. Is deeſen abend eyene comedie, opera, 
concert, 4 8551 meer dahin, zur beſtimten 


8 | = 
Doren. n 


Als" er heeden avond] comedic, opera, con⸗ 


| cert is, brengt my daarheen ter regten tyd. 


What hour do you give the table d' hote 


one, two, half paſt, or three? 
GERMAN. 


7 
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GERMAN. 


„ Welch yy geben ſie die table Phote um 
ein, zwey, halber drey, oder drey uhr? As. ſ. 
Welche ſtunde geben ſee dee table d'hote um 
ine, zwy, halber dry oder dry oor? 


Durcen. 1111966 
Wat uur geeft gy de table d'hote ten een, 
twee, half drie, of drie uure? 3 1681 | 1 


I wiſh to dine in primes to day, at one, two, 
three, four; on fiſh, veal, beef, mutton „Pork, 
OD, veniſon, faulages, ſillad, broth, peas. | 


Ck 


Ich werde heute allein eſſen, um ein, zwey, 
drey, vier uhr, fiſch, kalbfleiſch, rindfleiſch, 

ſchafsfleiſch, ſchweinefleiſch, lambfleiſch, wild- 
pret, würſte, ſallade, ſuppe, erbſen. As ſ. Ich 
werde hyte alline eſſen, um ine, zwy, dry, fear 
oor, fiſh, kalbflyſh, rindflyſh, ſhaaflyſh, ſwine- 
flyſh, hamflyſh, YE werſte, ſallade, - fuppe, 
pee | 

5 Durcn. 


Ik wenſchte heeden voor my 220 teeeten, ten 
een, twee, drie, vier uuren, fiſch, kalbsfleeſch, 
rundfleeſch, ſchapefleeſch, ſpek, lamsfleeſch, 
hartefleeſch, worſt; fallaad, ſoup, erte. 

1 would 
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'f would take an airing this morning, after- 
noon, evening, to-morrow. Take 'care to get 
me. | 3 | | 

GrR MAN. 

Ich 1 57 dieſen morgen ſpatzieren Abbes 
nachmittag, abend, morgen. Sorgen ſie für eine 
kutſche. As ſ. Ich wolte deeſen morgen 
ſpatzeeren faaren, naachmittag, aabend, mor- 
gen. a #8 ſee fear ine kutſche. 

| Duron. _ 

"Tk wilde deeſe morgen lugt ſcheppen, 
-namidag, heden avond, morgen. Deorgt 
my een hoets. 


Let me have a — 2 ready on my return. 
eggs, e ſallad, ſpinage, tarts 


German. 


Laſſet ein abend eſſen by meiner rückkunft 
fertig ſeyn. Eyer, carbonade, ſallade, ſpinat, 
paſteten. As ſ. Laas ine abend eſſen by myner 
rickkunft fertig fine, Eyer, carbonaade, ſallade, 
N Ion. 

__. DuTcn. 

N tecgen myn terugkomſt ſouppe gereed 
ſyn. Eyer, en korteletten, ſallaad, ſpinage, 
taarten. 


I deſire 
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I defire my ſheets may be thoroughly dry, 
and hung by my own fire, till I order them 
on the bed, and I wiſh to have my bed warmed. 
1 burn a light. Let there be a good fire 
made up. f | WI 14 

GERMAN, | Mn ig 

Ich verlange meine betlaaken durch und 
durch trocken, und bey meinen eigenen feuer 
zu hangenbis daſs ich ſelbige aufs, bette haben 
will, ich verlange mein bette gewarmet, ich 
brenne ein licht; laſs ein gutes feur gemacht 
werden. As ſ. Ich verlaange myne betlaaken 
durg und durg trocken, und by minen eigenen 
fire zu haangen bis daſs ich ſelbege aufs, bette 
haaben will, ich ferlaange mine bette 
gewermet, ich brenne ine licht; laſſe 8 
—_ fixe gemaacht werden. 

| | Doren. 

Myn bedlaakens moeten door en door droog 
ſyn, en by myn eigen vuur hangen, tot dat ik 
deſelve opt bed ordonneere, ik wenſch myn 
bed gewarmt to hebben, ik brand een ligt; 
| laat een goed vuur re, 


Let me fee your peine lic of views _ 
their prices, Let me Hang 8 bottle of wine 
half a bottle. Mu nun 

2 | 'Gzayjay, 
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— T. 2 & 
© 5: 2 (1: Ai . 


Gini. 

\ Laſſer mir eure gedrückte litte von weinen 
ſeben,u nd deren preiſen, gebt mir eine bouteille 
vom — wein, eine halbe bouteille. As ſ. 
Laaſſet meer ire gedrickte liſte fon winen ſehen, 
unt deren priſen, gabet meer ine bouteille fon 
— vine— ine haalbe bouteille. i: 


heron: 


Laat my een gedruckte leyſte van wynen 15 
ende prejfen, geeft my een e e 
halfe on. 


X 
1214 


I ſhall not want a fre i in the morning; or 
let me have a fire in my chamber early, I ſhall 
go after breakfaſt. I ſhall go before breakfaſt. 
To-morrow ; the day after ; in three days; four, 
five—in a week. Call me at four, five, ſix, 
enn. eight, nine o'clock, 


Genu. 

lch werde des morgens kein feuer nottig 
haben; or laſs ein feuer in meinen zimmer 
früh anlegen; Ich reiſe nach frubſtuck ab, 
Ich verde vor fruhſtuckj abreiſen. Morgen, 
den folgenden tag, innerhalb drei tagen, vier 
Funf, in einer woche. Rufe mir um 4, 5, ſechs, 
ficben, Acht, neun uhr. As ſ. Ich werde des 
HAKALD morgens 
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morgens kine fire natig haaben; or laas ine 

fire in minen zimmer free anlegen. Ich riſe 

nach freeſtick aap. Ich werde fore freeſtick 

aapriſen. Morgen, den folgenden tag, inner- 

halh dry tagen, on fink, dom: ſeeben, on 

Dine oo. whe rn 3 1 
ol, > 


Ik zals' ſmorgens geenvuur nodig hebben; or 
laat my froeg een vuur in myn kamer hebben. 
Ik fal fertrekken voort ontbeit. IK ſal 
fertrekken naar't ontbeit. Morgen, de folgende 
dag, in drie, dagen, vier, fife, in een week; 
wekt my om vier, fife, es, ſeven, agt, neegen 
"5% Wo t rt Ka 


Take me a place, two, three places, in the 
poſt waggon, for to night, to morrow, Monday, 
Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday; or beſpeak me a private carriage; 
ſaddle and bring out my horſe ; he wants ſhoe- 
ing; he is lame; this bridle, girth, ſtrap is 
broke, * it be min n my wad | 


el 


1 1651 \4 030032028 


Nehmet mir einen platz, zwey, drey plätze 
auf dem poſt- wagen fur die nacht, für Morgen, 
Montag, 2 Mitt wochen, Donnerſtag, 


Freytag, 


1 . 
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Freytag, Sonnabend, Sontag. Oder, beſtelit 
mir extra poſt; ſattelt, und bringt mir mein 
pferd; er mus beſchlagen werden; er iſt lahm, 
dieſer zaum, gürtel, riem, iſt gebrochen; laſt 
es wieder zurechte machen. Bringt meine 
rechnung. As {. Namet meer eynen plaatz, 
zwey, dry pletze ouf dem poſt-waagen, fear 
dee nacht, ſear morgen, moantag, dinſtag, 
mitt wochen, donnerſtag, frytag, ſonnaobend, 
Sontag, oder beſtellt meer extra paſt; ſaattelt, 
unt brinkt meer mine ferd; are mus beſchla- 
gen wareden; are iſt laam; deeſer zaum, girtel, 
reem, iſt gebrochen, laaſt es weeder zu rechte 
machen; brinkt mine rehenung. 


ü DurTcs. 
= Re res FR my, twee, drie pla- 
atſen in de poſt-wagen, voor vanavond, voor 
morgen, maandag, dingſdag, woenſdag, don- 
dergag, vrydag, zaturdag, Zzondag, / beſ- 
preekt my een aparte Reytuyg ; zaald en brengt 
myn Paard beyten, het moet beſlagen werden; 
het is laam; deeze Toom, buykreim, ſtrop Is 
2 laat het gemaaket n brengt 


meyn a r | 
"i theſs things goto! the waiherwoman. | 


D831 
829 * 5 


GERMAN, 
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GrRMAx. 
Pichrdet dieſe ſachen zu der wãſherin. As J. 
Namet deeſe ſachen zu dare weſherin. | 


Doren. 
Zend dit goed naer de waschvrouw. 


IJ am no judge of your charges, but ſhall keep 
your bill and ſhew it to thoſe who are, and it I 
find it reaſonable, I ſhall recommend your 


houſe. 


GrRMAU. 

Ich kann ihne berechnung nicht beurtheilen, 
werde aber die rechnung behalten, und es denen 
zeigen, welche es können; finde ich dann das 
es billig iſt, will ich ihr haus recommandiren. 
As ſ. Ich kann ihre berechnung nicht beurtilen, 
warede aaber die rechnung behaalten unt es 
danen zigen, welche es kennen, finde ich dann 
das es billig iſt, will ly" car Se recomman- 


diren. 


| Durell. 

Ik kw over u reekening niet oordeelen, maer 
ſal u reekening houden en laeten ſien aan die 
het kon nen, en als ik dezelve reedly k vinde, 


zal ik u huys recommendeeren. 


* VOL, tn. | F F ; 4 Theſe 
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Theſe ſentences, which J have rather thrown 
into commands than queſtions, comprehend all 
the uſual points of accommodatian at an ipn, 
where a traveller intends to flop only for a 
day,—night,—or four and twenty hours. The 
ſecond ſhall prepare you for a longer ffop,— 
although, in places where as a ſtranger you can 
de induced to make this, —unleſs like me 98 1 
love to walk | 

long the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life,” - 
You will find the popular languages of Prance, 
Italy, or that of your own country ſpoken in 
common. I therefore begin with a queſtion 
which will decide this neceſſary fr/ point 
and indeed it would be well to make it a pre- 
liminary interrogation every where ; becauſe, 
when anſwered in the affirmative, your buſineſs 


is done,—as I muſt pre- ſuppoſe you poſlcſs'd 


of a knowledge of the two firſt of theſe, or 
at leaſt one of them, in caſe your company 
ſhould be at fault to find you or any perſon 
converſant in the third—although the Engliſh 
tongue is getting popularity and extending faſt, 


So ends your In ed 5 will bid you 


Aare ue ll, 1 f 
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Do you or any of your lac ſpeak 
French, , or Engliſn, or any we near 
vou? | EY 

GERMAN, 
Sprechen fie oder einige von thre leute, 
Fransöſch, Italieniſch, oder Engliſh, oder 
jemand hier in der nähe? As ſ. Sprechen ſee 
odet eynege fon eare lyte Fransaſfich, Italianifh, 
oder Engliſh, oder yemand here j drone? 


23: IEED *1:/ 
Dorcn. 


Verſtaat gy of iemand van u 1 Franſch, 
Italianſch, of Engelſch, of iemand, in de 
buurt? l 


I wiſh to ſtay ſome time, look out ſome pti- 
vate lodgings, and ſhew me to then, if poſſi- 
ble, where one of thoſe languages ate ſpoken, 
I want two, three, four beds, rooms, a ſuite of 
apattments, in the beſt part of the town, a 
little out of town. 

GeRMAx. 

Ich wünsche hier einige zeit zu bleiben, 

wenn aus ein privat logis, und zeigt mir dahin, 
1 72 wo 
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wo moglich allwo man eine von dieſe ſprachen 

ſpricht, ich verlange, zwey, drey, vier, betten, 

+ Zimmers, eine reihe von zimmern, in den 

beſten Theil der ſtadt,—etwas aus der ſtadt. As 

. Ich winſhe here inege zite zu blyben, ſucht 

aus ine privat logis, unt zygt meer daahin, wa 

maglich allwo maan ine fon deeſe ſpraachen 

ſpricht, ich ferlaange zwey, dry, fear betten; 

zimmers, iyne ryee fon zimmern, in den beſten, 
Tile der ſtadt. etwas aus der ſtadt. 


Doren. 

Ik will wat blyven, nae eene a parte wooning 
uytzeen, en wyſt my zulke aan, zoo't moo. 
glykis, daar cen van deeze taalen geſprooken 
werd. Ik moet twee, drie, vier bedden kebben ; 
kamers gevoegelyke vertrekken,/ int beſt van 
de ſtad; ĩets buyten de ſtad, 


I ſhall find my own plate and linen, and vic- 
tuals; you muſt find me plate, &c. and in ſhort 
every thing but wines; how much muſt you 
have per week? month? for one, two, three, 
| four, five, or ſix perſons, but do not aſk unrea- 
; ſonably, I cannot afford extravagance, if you 
| | cannot yourſelf find me in diet, &c. I muſt 
* arrange with a traiteur, ſhew me one; or with 
| the maſter of the hotel where I put up, | 


GERMAN, 
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GERMAN. 


Ich bin mit ſilberzeng & leinewand aka 
beſorge mein eigenes efſen ;—ihr must mir mit 
zilberzeng verſchen, und kurtz mit alles, auſſer 
wein; wieviel verlangt ihr per woche? monath? 
sür ein, zwey, drey, vier, fünffe, ſechs per- 
ſonen, aber fördert nicht unbillig, ich darff 
nicht verſchwenderiſh thun. Welk ihr ſelbst 
mich nicht bekoſtigen könt, muſs ich mit 
einen trateur ſprechen, zeigt mir einen, oder 
mit dem wirth bey dem ich abſtieg, As ſ. Ich 
bin mit ſilberzyg unt linewand verſehen, 
beſorge mine eygenes eſſen; eer muſt meer mit 
zilberzyg ferſaen, unt kurtz mit alles, auſſer 
wine, we feel ferlangt eer per woche? monaat? 
fear ine, zwy, drey, fear, finffee, ſex personen, 
Aaber fordert nicht unbillig, ich daarf nichr 
\ ferſwenderiſh toon. Wenn ear ſelbst mich nicht 
bekoſtigen kent, muſs ich mit inen trateur 
ſprechen, zygt mir inen ;—oder mit dem wurt 


by dem ich aapſtyg. 


Durcn. 


Ik zal myn eygen bord & tafelgoed houden 
en eeten, - gy moet my met bord en tafelgoed 
voorzien, en in't kort van alles behalven - 
wynen, Hoe veel moet gy per week hebben? 


Per 
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per maand? voor een, twee, drie, vier, vyf, 
ſes perſoonen, maan vraagt niet onreedelyk. Ik 
| Kan niet veel beſteeden,—als gy zelfs my niet in 
de koſt neemen kan, moet ik my. by en ordeen- 
aris beſteeden, —wyſt my ecn—of by de caſte- 
by van't logement daar ik aangekomen ben, 


1 „ morrow, prepare 
them—N ext day—Day after. 


German. 
Accordirt—Ich werde morgen ane 
macht es ferrig—Ubermorgen—Uber zwey 
tage. As f. Accordirt— Ich verde morgen 
kommen, macht es . 


2 tage. | | 
Sedaan—Ik zal morgen komen, Maakt het 
gereed—over morgen over twee dagen. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 

How many hours to—by water, by poſt wag- 
gon—by private carriage—with two—three— 
four horſes —I will go there by water at— 
hour—poſt-waggon—private. Call me at— 
hour—bring my bill—take my baggage. 
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GERMAN. f 
Wieviel ſtunden nach—zu waſſer im poſt- 
waagen, —mit extra poſt, mit zwey, drey, vier 


pferde. Ich will den zu waſſer gehen um : 


ſtunde, im poſtwaagen, mit extra poſt, Ruft 
mir um—ſtunde—bringt meine recknung— 
nehm't meine baggage. As ſ. Wefeel ſtunden 
nach—zu vaſſer Im poftwaagen,-mit extra 
poſt—mit zy, dry, fear ferde. Ich will den zu 
waſſer gain um—ſtunde—im poſtwaagen—mit 
extra poſt. Rooft mir um—ſtunde. Brinke 
mine rechnung. Namet mine baggage. 

Hoeveel uuren is het naar met de ſchuyt, 
met de poſtwaagen, met particulier rytuyg. 
met twee, drie, vier paarden. Ik ſal den te 
waater gaan ten- uuren met de poſtwagen 
particulier. Wekt my ten —-uuren. Brengt 
myn reckening. Neemt myn goed, baggage. 


FINIS. 


| ER R A TA, N 111. 
— 13, line 2 nk. * * read—made. 


Page 14, line 15, dele—awvere. 
Page 62, line 4, for, monofyHables, W 


Page 100, line * — — meant to 5 L 
Page 123, 4 8 ra INE 257 
Page 139, line 10, for, ee 7 0 
Page 187 line 10, for, this, 3 Alb Yf 
Page 205, line 5, for, extend, + ary 3 
Page 245. 2 28 ult, for, * — 

or, preſtn 


Page 279, line 6, read—preſenting. 
Page line 5, for end, read an injur d. 
A ne 3, * heir, read—on its, ö 4 
Fg 324, line 6, for, entering its, read into. 
Page 325, line 3 penult, for, uxirs AND CYPHERS, read— 


CYPHERS, 


rige 327, line 11, for, 40þ5:h, read — au , 


